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FOREWORD 

The long-term effects of participating in vocational 
education at the secondary and postsecondary levels are of 
interest to planners, policymakers, researchers, and practi- «. 
tioners at the federal, state, and local levels. Empirical 
evidence of the long-range effects of publicly funded programs 
can furnish a basis for informed decision making. The study 

Vocational Education and the Younger Adult Worker" provides -such 
inrormation about individuals fifteen years after their hiqh 
school graduation. N ' 

This report .answers such question's as? What are the 
. long-term effects of participating in vocational education at the 
secondary and postsecondary, levels? How do former vocational 
education students feel about their job preparation in relation 
to their career? How do the earnings of .secondary vocational 
graduates compare with those df other program's graduates? 

This report includes the results of an analysis of a new 
national data base, the Younger Adult Workers. The Gallup 
Organization determined the final sample and field-tested and 
administered the questionnaire. Mitchell^. Cohen, Senior 
Researcher at the Gallup Organization, supervised the work done 
under this subcontract. 

Funding for the study was provided by the U.S. Department -of 
Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 

This project was conducted in the Evaluation and Policy 
Division of the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. Donna M. Mertens, Project Director, and John Gardner 
had the primary responsibility for data analysis and report 
preparation. Other staff members who assisted in the early 
phases of the project included Jill Russell, Lee Rasmussen, and 
Mark Whitmore. Computer programming was provided by Marta Fisch, 
Ken Kutler, and Jeff Parrott. The project staff wishes to thank 
the secretaries who played such an important role in the prepara- 
tion of the manuscript, including Deborah Anthony, Kathie Medley, 
Bernice DeHart, and Priscilla Ciulla.* 

Special thanks go to the reviewers of an earlier version o£ 
this report. The comments of N. L. McCaslin, Morgan Lewis, and 
William Hull of the National Center; John T. Grasso of West 
Virginia University; and Robert Meyer at the Urban Institute were 
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most useful in enhancing the quality of the final report. Fin 
editing of the report was directed by Janet Kiplinger of the 
National Center editorial staff. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Younger Adult Workers (YAW) study examined the long- 
range impact of participation in vocational education through a 
national cross-sectional survey of 1,539 persons aged twenty to 
thirty-four who were in the civilian labor force. The results of 
the Younger Adult Workers Survey were supplemented by analyses of 
two-other national data bases — the National longitudinal Surveys 
of Labor Market Experiences for Younger Men and Young Women (NLS 
- LME Boys and Girls) and the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972 (Class of f 72). 

t 

.Critics of vocational education contend that because the 
vocational curriculum prepares students for immediate employment, 
it limits longer-term opportunities. Vocational education does 
so, these critics allege, by directing, or "tracking;" disadvan- 
taged, minority, and female youngsters into programs that prepare 
them for low status, low paying jobs that offer no opportunity 
for advancement. The results concerning earnings for the three 
curriculum groups definitely discount the allegations * that voca- 
tional education prepares youngsters for low status, low paying 
jobs. Positive earnings -effects we're found for male marketing 
and trade graduates, as well as for female business and trade 
graduates. However, consistently negative effects on earnings 
were fou6d for women in the "other" vocatibnal category, as well 
as for women a^ compared to men. On the positive side, unemploy- 
ment was reduced, especially for. business and marketing females. 

Retrospectively, vocational graduates expressed a high 
degree of satisfaction with their high school curriculum. 
Generally, graduaticpn from a Vocational high school curriculum 
was not strongly associated with completior of traditional post- 
secondary education. However, ft was associated with completion 
of norxtraditional postpecondary experiences such as apprentice- 
ship and employer-sponsored training, and completion of these 
programs was associated with aigher earnings. 

The most important findings from this s*udy were as follows: 

I. Earnings 

A. Among men bn the most recent job, after controlling for 
personal characteristics, YAW and Class of '12 data 
showed that marketing was associated with higher earnings 
than for general curriculum, business, and other voca- 
tional programs. None of the effects were 3trictly 



significant* t.ne YAW data set, men in tirade earned 

more, but in the Class of '72 they earned significantly 
less than general students. When postsecondary educa- 
tion is controlled, men in trade earned significantly 
more than general students in the Class of 1 72. 

B. Postsecondary vocational education had significant posi- 
tive effects on earnings for men in the Class of '72 
data. Privately^administered (but not publicly 
administered) postsecondary vocational education had 
significantly positive effects for men in the YAW data. 

C. When postsecondary education was' controlled, women in 
trade and business courses earned more than those who 
took a general curriculum, according to data from both 
the YAW and Class of '72 surveys. Women in marketing 
tended to earn less than those in a general curriculum. 

D. For women in both the YAW and Class of '72 data, gradu- 
ates of two-year vocational programs tended to earn more 
than general curriculum high school graduates. 

E. For both *meh and women on ^heir most recent job in both 
the YAW and Class of '72 data, apprenticeship and 
employer-sponsored training were associated with higher 
earnings than for general curriculum high school 
graduates. 

F. Earnings on the first regular full-time job were 
determined primarily by educational attainment level. 
There were no significant differences in the YAW data 
between vocational and general curriculum students. 

G. Indirect effects of vocational education on earnings are 
felt, through all forms of postsecondary education. The 
estimated indirect effects raise expected earnings for 
completers of employer-sponsored training for men in 
apprenticeship and for trade specialists' who complete 
two-year school programs. The negative indirect*, effects 
arise from the lower probability that voc^ti©aal ^ J 

- students will complete advanced degree or fou?-ye^r j 1 
college programs. 

H. Indirect effects are also found through the effects on \ 
tenure and unionization. The tenure effects act to 
raise expected earr^icjs because vocational students 

tend to have longer tenure on the most recent job. The 
lower probability that vocational students in busir^ss* 
and marketing will be in unionized jobs acts to reduce 
expected earnings for them. * 
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I.. Even within program areas, men usually earned more than 
women, and white respondents earned more than minority 
respondents . 

Employment 

A. The YAW data showed that all vocational programs were 
associated for men with a lower likelihood of being 
unemployed at the time of the survey, but the associa- 
tion was strictly significant only for'a business pro- 
gram. There was no consistent pattern of effect among 
women in the likelihood of being. unemployed* at the 
time of the survey. When personal characteristics and 
postsecondary attainment were controlled, for neither 
men nor women was there any direct effect from voca- 
tional education on the weeks of unemployment experi- 
enced during the past two years, 

B. The percentage of vocational students who reported a 
substantial or fair amount of use of skills learned in 
high school was relatively high, about 60 percent. 

C. More thorough programs that included training in job- 
hunting skills and teacher assistance in finding work 
increased the likelihood that students would work in 
training-related positions on their first jobs. That 
link between more -intensive high school vocational pro- 
grams and greater use of skills did not extend to the 

most recent job. 

y 

D. Vocational programs tended to be associated with 
employment in the types of occupations one would 
expect — agriculture in farming, marketing in sales or 
clerical jobs, business in managerial or clerical jobs, 
trade and industry in craft or operative jobs. On the 
most recent job vocationally educated men were less 
likely than general * students to be in white collar 
positions l?ut were more likely to be in -craft or 
service jobs . 

E. For men on the first job, all vocational programs 
except marketing were significantly associated with 
Duncan prestige scores of between three and five points 
more than general curriculum students. For. the most 
recent job, the positive. association continued but was, 
no longer statistically significant. For women, 
business programs were associated with significantly 
higher scores, and trade, with significantly lower 
scores on both jobs. 

F. Vocational students were less likely than general or 
co? * C'O"* preparat ory students to be self-employed on * 
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either job, but a larger percentage of vocational 
students moved into self -employment between first and 
most recent jobs. 

III. Education 

A- Business/ trade, and marketing graduates in the YAW 

sample rated satisfaction with the adequacy of their 

preparation to get a job significantly more positively 
than their general peers. 

B. Greater participation in job-related courses, more 
extensive use of occupational ski lis , assistance from 
teachers, in job placement, and learning job-seeking 
skills are fe all associated with greater satisfaction 
with job preparation in high school (the YAW sample). 

C. Overall, the YAW vocational graduates were more likely 
than their general peers to indicate that they would 
repeat their high school curriculum again, even knowing 
what they know now. The results of regression analyses 
revealed a consistently significant difference between 
male vocational graduates in trade, business, and other 
vocational areas as compared to their general peers. 
For females, the significant difference appeared for 
all of the program areas. 

D. The YAW male secondary-level marketing graduates 
reported participation in, completion of, and use of 
skills learned in their public postsecondary vocational 
program significantly more often than their general 
peers. For YAW women, none of the vocational program 
areas were significantly different from the general 
curriculum. 

% E. For YAW men, being in the "other" vocational category 

was associated with a significantly negative effect on 
completion of a proprietary vocational school program. 
For women, the secondary-level trade and industry 
graduates reported significantly greater participation 
in, completion of, and use of skills learned in such 
programs than their general peers. 

F. Significant predictors fcfr the YAW data base of comple- 
tion of a four-year colLege or university program 
included graduation from a college prep curriculum and 
being from a high SES background. Significantly nega- 
t ive coefficients were found for male trade graduates 
and female business graduates, as compared to their 
general peers . 
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For both men and women in. the \AW and Class of '72 
pies, graduation from a trade and industry program was 
associated with a significantly positive effect on 
participation in and completion of apprenticeship 
training. 

For YAW men, completion of a secondary-le\/el marketing 
or trade program was significantly associated with 
greater participation in and completion o5 employer- 
sponsored training. For women, the marketing area was 
associated with greater completion of employer- 
sponsored training * 

IV* Aspirations 

A, Vocational graduates in the YAW, ^Class of '72 and NLS 
n_ „ Girls s ^P le most frequently aspired to jobs in the 

professional and clerical areas. Generally, a lower 
percentage of vocational than college prep graduates 
aspired to professional or managerial ' jobs . For the 
NLS Boys from a vocational-business program, the mana- 
gerial and professional categories were most frequently 
mentioned. The NLS Boys from the other vocational areas 
mentioned managerial and crafts njost often. 

B. Based on the YAW_, survey, 68 percent of vocational, 64 
percent of college prep, and 58 percent of general 
curriculum* graduates expressed a need for additional 
schooling. Significant predictors included the trade 
program for men and being white for women. 

The implications of these findings were discussed in terms 
Of areas in need of further research. These included (l) 
improvement of the identification of high sclTool curriculum; (2) 
the effect of self-selection bias; (3) linkages between proximate 
and more remote effects of high school curriculum; ('4) effect ot 
high school work experience on later labor market experiences; 
(5) effect of vocational education on the prevention of high* 
school dropouts; and (6) the role of vocational education in 
achieving sex equity. 
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There is a growing body of evidence that for at least some 
groups of students, participation in vocational aducation aids in 
school to work transition and may be associated with certain 
labor market advantages in the first few years after leaving 
school (Mertens et al.1980). Critics of vocational education 
contend, however, that because the vocational curriculum prepares 
students for immediate employment, it limits the longer term 
opportunities. Vocational education does so, these critics al- 
lege, by directing, or "tracking," disadvantaged; minority and 
female youngsters into programs that prepare them for low status, 
low paying jobs that offer no opportunity for advancement. 

Evidence from previous studies has' not established whether 1 
or not this criticism of vocational education is valid. A com- ■ 
prehensive review of literature on the effects of participating 
in vocational education found sortie studies that suggested that 
secondary vocational graduates report higher earnings than their 
nonvocational peers immediately after hiah school, but that this" 
difference seemed to disappear after a few years (Mertens et al. 
1980). Most of the studies that were reviewed limited their 
analyses to a few months or a few years following program com- 
pletion. When longer time periods were considered, the estimated 
effects seemed to be different. Fredland and Little (1981), in 
one of the few long-term effects studies, concluded that mid- 
career whi.te male workers who had received vocational training, 
either in the military during World War II or in civilian life! 
and had used it in employment received long-term earninqs pre-' 
mi urns. ' e 

These inconclusive results from previous studies led the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education to under- 
take, under sponsorship of the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, a study of Younger Adult Workers ( YAW) , the results of 
which are presented in this volume. This study is based on a 
national cross-sectional survey of 1,539 persons from age twenty 
to thirty-four that was specifically designed to consider the 
long-range impact of vocational education on people who were in 
the labor force at the time of the survey. The primary purpose 
of this study is to determine if there are systematic long-term 
relationships tetVeen exposure to vocational education and var- 
ious indices of educational & nd employment outcomes (e.a., 
unemployment r^te, earnings, and length of employment)." Of par- 
ticular in+ -est are the possible effects the completion of a 
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high school vocational prc-Udur. may have on educational and occu- 
pational patterns five to fifteen years after nigh school. The 
study also considers whetner exposure to vocational education has 
differential effects on the employment outcomes fcr minorities, 
females, and the disadvantaged, Because of the restrictions on 
the sample, all results and conclusions apply only to people who 
were in the labor force. 

The Younger Adult Workers Study commissioned a new survey 
because the study team decided, in the early stages of the inves- 
tigation, that none of the existing data bases contained all the 
information needed to assess the longer-term effects of vocation- 
al education. Darcy, Orth, and Whitmore (1981), in a review of 
statistical resources for studies in vocational education, iden- 
tified twenty-six data bases with potential relevance for voca- 
tional education. Several oZ these contain information about the 
education, trailing, and work histories of persons and, thus, 
lend themselves to. evaluative research on the labor market out- 
comes of vocational education programs. Of those data bases that 
were available for this study, only the 1966-78 National Longi- 
tudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experiences for Young Men and 
Young Women (NLS-LME Boys and Girls) provided sufficient labor 
market history for younger adult workers up to fifteen years out 
of high school. However, even those surveys did not have informa- 
tion on the specific vocational education program areas studied 
by the young workers while they were in high school. The Nation- 
al Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience "New Youth" 
Cohort (Borus, Crowley, and Rumberger 1980) surveyed youth four- 
teen to twenty-two and is useful for assessing the short-term 
effects of vocational training. However, at the time of this 
study the cohort wab still too young to be useful in determining 
the long-term effects of vocational education. The National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Cla^ss of 1972 (Taylor, 
Stafford, and Place 1981) contains information on educational 
program areas and detailed labor market experience. However, the 
time (seven years) between high school graduation and the most 
recent (fourth) follow-up is too short to assess the long-term 
effects that are the focus of this study. 

Despite their shortcomings for the purpose of this study, 
the NLS-LME Boys and Girls and the Class of '72 permit revealing 
parallel analyses for at least some of the variables of interest 
here. Comparisons among these three data sets are made whenever 
possiblef'iK^he discussion of the 'analysis of the YAW survey 
data. 



Organization of t he Report 

The chapter immediately following this introduction 
describes the sample and the data collection and analysis pro- 
cedures. The third chapter presents a conceptual framework that 
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'guided the analyses in this report. The long-term effects of 
vocational education on students* earnings, employment, educa- 
tion, and aspirations are subsequently considered in separate 
chapters. The report concludes with a discussion of the policy 
implications of the research -fend plans for further analvsis of 
the data. 
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CHAPTER II 

DATA COLLECTION AND APPROACHES TO ANALYSIS 

This chapter describes the colleafcion of data for the YAW 
surv:y and the general characteristics of the resulting sample. 
The matters considered include data collection-procedures; sample 
. specification; statistical analysis and weighting; comparability 
with other data bases; and limitations and constraints of the 
sample. 

Data Collection Procedures 

This survey of younger adult workers was conducted by tele- 
phone interviews between January and' March of 1981. The popula- 
tion of interest was younger adult workers, between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-four, who were in the civilian labor force, 
working or seeking employment. Screening was conducted to ensure 
an over sampling of respondents who reported completing a vocation- 
al program when in high school. The Gallup Organization was 
-chosen to select the final sampling and to field test and adminis- 
ter the questionnaire. 

The actual sample telephone numbers used in this survey were 
produced for the Gallup Organization by Survey Sampling, Inc., 
using its computer files specifying all working banks in all tele- 
phone exchanges in the contiguous forty-eight states (Alaska and 
Hawaii were omitted). A sampling 7 frame of fifty-seven million 
households was constructed using^ currently operative area code- 
exchange combinati'ons to eliminate nonresidential exchanges. The 
sampling methods were designed to yield a systematic random sample 
of telephone numbers, both listed and unlisted. 

The actual sample was stratified to all counties so that the 
number of observations drawn within each county was proportional 
to that county 1 s share of the total pool of households with tele- 
phones. Within counties, a working bank (or banks) was selected 
systematically, after a random start, by first summing the number 
of listed residential numbers in all working banks, then dividing 
the sum by the desired quantity of numbers to establish an inter- 
val, and then cumulating the listings within banks until the 
interval number was reached. Because each bank's chance of being 
selected is proportional to its share of listed homes, larger 
banks have a greater probability of selection than banks contain- 
ing fewer listings. Within banks so selected, two random digits 
in the range Ou-09 were generated and added to the bank, exchange, 
and area code to form a complete telephone number. As designed,' 
the sample would be ssl f-veigh ting except' for a deliberate over- 
sampling of vocational education students that is described below. 
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Once the telephone nu.ii.er was selected, *-ne nouseholu was 
screened to determine if it nad any respondents who were between 
twenty and thirty-four ye^rb of age who were working or looking 
for work. If more than one individual who was a member of the 
target population resided in the household, the Kish Selection 
Tables (Kish. 1965) were used to designate the individual to be 
interviewed. 

i 

Once a household member was selected, an initial call and 
three follow-up calls were made before abandoning the household. 
The calls were made on ditferent days and different hours of the 
day. All participation ir. the survey was voluntary, and the 
respondents were assured that the information provided would be 
kept confidential. 

A sixty-one item f '^ed-format questionnaire was created to 
measure the selected variables for the study. The questionnaire 
was designed to obtain background information about the respon- 
dent (ten questions); employment history (seven questions); exper- 
iences on first full-time ~*nd current jobs (twenty-seven ques- 
tions); secondary and postsecondary schooling (twelve questions); 
and aspirations (five questions). A copy of the quest ionnaire . i s 
contained in Appendix 1. 

The instrument was field-tested and revised. Nine pretest 
interviews were completed to check both the survey . instrument 
items and the selection rules. The questionnaire took approxi- 
mately fifteen to 'twenty minutes to be administered by tele-^ 
phone. Up to ten additional minutes were spent initially intro- 
ducing the survey and making sure the respondent was a member of 
the defined population for the study. 

When the data were collected, the Gallup Organization coded 
the responses of all survey participants, along with appropriate 
technical specifications, on computer tape. Both the tape and the 
original questionnaire^ were delivered to the National Center. 



Characteristics of the Sample 

The sample .consisted of 1, 539 young adults between the ages of 
twenty and thirty- four who were identif ied--f rom preliminary 
screening ques tions--as being in the civilian labor force (i.e., 
working or looking for work and not in the armed forces, prison 
or other residential institution ) . When asked about their high 
school, program, 5 3 percent of the respondents classified them- 
selves as vocational, 28 percent as college prep, and 19 percent 
as general education participant^-^ table 2.1), However, this 
distribution of former students by curriculum is not represent- 
ative of the population. Vocational students were oversampled so 
that the sample would contain approximately 50 percent vocational 
curriculum completers. The random sampling procedures described 
above were used, and when the desired number of nonvocat A onal 



graduates had been interviewed, only 20 percent of the desired 
number of former vocational students had been interviewed. To 
identify the additional vocational completers, an oversamplina 
technique was introduced. The random sampling procedures 
/ described above were continued, but interviews were conducted only 
/ with individuals who reported completion of a high school 
vocational program. This method resulted in a sample that 
included approximately three times the proportion of vocational 
completers as axe* actually in the national population. 

The analyses described below and in subsequent chapters are 
based on 1,268 rather than 1,539 cases. Three considerations 
account for this attrition of the sample. 

First, in addition to the preliminary screening questions, 
the questionnaire specifically asked for the respondent's current 
labor force status. Despite the screening questions, interviews 
were conducted with some people whq, when asked directly, said 
that they were neither employed nor looking for work. That is, 
they described their status as "going to school," "disabled," 
"housework" or "other." These respondents were dropped from 
subsequent analysis because they should have been excluded by the 
screening questions. This consideration reduced the sample by 15& 
cases. The large discrepancy between answers to screening and 
survey questions probably occurred because the screening questions 
were sometimes answered by -a household member other than the 
eventual interviewee. 

Second, because the selection process oversamples vocational 
curriculum completers , high school dropouts may be relatively 
overrepresented in the general education and college preparatory 
groups and underrepresented in the vocational group. The data in 
table 2.2 suggest that such a problem could be present, since §1 
percent of vocational students but only 82 percent oi general 
students report having high school degrees or equivalency certi- 
ficates.! Hence, the analyses below were restricted to those 
respondents who reported having either a high school diploma or an 
equivalency certificate. After eliminating respondents who 



Evidence on the relationship between high school curriculum and 
high school dropout rates is inconclusive. Some researchers found 
no significant difference by curriculum (Bergstrand, Esser, and 
Nelson 1979). Others found high dropout rates for vocational 

students (Nolfi et al> 1977) , Yet another groyp- reported differ- 

encffs within the same data set, depending on whether longitudinal 
or cross-sectional approaches were used: those, currently out of 
school who had been in vocational curricula had a higher propor- 
tion of high school graduates than did those who had been in a 
general curriculum; but among people in school in any particular 
year, vocational students were more likely than general students 
to drop ouc d'iruu the succeeding vear (Gtasso and Shea 1979b). 
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were outside the labor for re, -his second ccnsidetstion reduced 
the sample by an additional sixty-eight respondents. 

Third, another forty-five respondents were dropped because of 
implausible or inappropriate answersT to questions about educa- 
tional background, work history, or earnings. One respondent, for 
example, was an immigrant who* had just arrived in the United 
States, had apparently been educated entirely outside this coun- 
try, and had no work experience here prior to the survey. Several 
other respondents reported both very high hourly earnings and high 
hours worked per week. it was clear from the interviewer's notes 
on the original questionnaires and from descriptions of the work 
performed that although the earnings figures -applied to hours 
actually worked, the hours-worked answers included time for 
preparation and search for work. These respondents were excluded 
because their answers could not be meaningfully compared with 
those of other respondents. 

Table 2.3 shows that these exclusions do not substantially 
affect the distribution of the sample by race, sex, curriculum or 
vocational program area. Racial minorities, women and general 
curriculum students are slightly more numerous before the exclu- 
aions than after them, but the differences are small* and should 
not influence results of the analysis. 2 

The principal objective of this project was to identify dif- 
ferences in outcomes attributable to high school curriculum. Be- 
eatrse-high school curriculum was identified by self-report, two 
questions were used to more carefully identify vocational 



This modified sample of 1,268 respondents included 676 from a 
vocational curriculum, 218 from a general curriculum, 366 from a 
college prep curiiculum, and 8 respondents who did not identify a, 
curriculum.: . Of the vocational students, 663 responded to the 
question that asked them to indicate a program area of specialty 
within vocational education. Twelve of the 663, however, did not 
identify themselves as falling within one of the six specific pro- 
gram areas. Thus, for analyses that use a curriculum classifica- 
tion but do not require program area, the analysis begins with 676 
vocational students., If program area information is used, 663 
vocational respondents car. be included in the analysis. If only 
the six specific program areas are used, only 651 vocational re- 
spondents can be included. In each case, these figures represent 
the . maximum number of vocational students. The number actually 
shown in any bivariate cross- tabulation 'may be less than that 
number because of missing data on the other variable in 'the cross- 
tabulation. For example, table 2.7 shows only 668 vocational 
students because 8 vocational students failed to identify either 
their race or their sex. 
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participation .3 First, vocational respondents were asked if 
they had received a certificate of completion from their voca- 
tional program. Second, they were asked, to indicate the amount of 
time they had spent in occupational courses as compared to other 
courses in high school. TheVresults of these two questions are 
prt sen ted in tables 2.4 and 2.5. 

Only slightly more than half of the vocational students re- 
ported receiving a certificate. Students in home economics were 
more likely to receive a certificate than were students in any 
other program area. However, the number of actual responses in 
that cell is small, and the sampling error of the proportion is 
correspondingly large. Business and office program students, on 
the other hand, seem much less likely than in anv othe* program 
a f e \ t0 , receive a certificate. This result may reflect a sub- 
stantial number of students who were not classified as vocational 
students by their schools but who took enough business and office 
courses to consider themselves to be vocational students. 

In terms of time spent on job-related courses, about one- 
?^ art ^f °! the self - cl assified vocational students may be better 
thought of as general or college prep students, sin ce they spent 
relatively less time in job-related courses. The effect of this 
measure of intensity of involvement in vocational courses is exam- 
ined in subsequent chapters that focus on labor market and post- 
secondary outcomes. 



The hazards of using self-report of curriculum are mentioned -in 
several studies (e.g., Grasso and Shea 1979b; Meyer 1981a). The 
most detailed study to date indicates the potential range o error 
in self-report (Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 1981). Using high school 
transcripts for respondents to the NLS-LME New Youth Cohort, they 
specified vocational courses by reference to Handbook VI (Putnam 
and Chismore 1970) and identified degrees of individual partici- 
pation in vocational education in terms of that course work. Of 
the people who classified their curriculum as vocational, 7 
percent had taken no vocational courses at all, and another 21 ' 
percent had only minimal involvement in vocational courses. On 
the other hand, 42 percent of self-classified general curriculum 
students and 22 percent of college preparatory students showed a 
substantial enrollment in vocational courses. Thus, self-report 
may be very different from what an objective evaluation of course 
enrollment might indicate. 

One should also note, however, thatTseTF-Feport may in one sense 
be a better indicator of curriculum involvement than is an "ob- 
jective" appraisal of courses. Self-report is probably an accu- 
rate reflection of the student's own perception of^ the purpose for 
taking certain courses. That intention may have more relevance 
for a student's subsequent - career and educational decisions than 
does a listing of course enrollments. 
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Respondents who identified their high school program as 
vocational were asked to identify the vocational program area in 
which they were enrolled. Since the YAW sample left school be- 
tween 1962 and 1978, there are no single year enrollment figures 
to which they can be compared. In table 2 .6, the YAW sample per- 
centage enrollments by program arei. were compared to the national 
average enrollments between 1971 and 1977 (National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education 1979), In both the national and 
the YAW sample, business and office and trade and industry showed 
the largest enrollments. However, the YAW sample included 52 
percent business and office comoleters, while the National Center 
study reported only 32 percent. ^ This overrepresentation in 
the business and office area resulted in an underrepresentat ion 
in other program areas, especially in agriculture and health. 
The effects of errors in estimating the distribution of jenroll- 
ment by program area on conclusions drawn from the analysis are 
discussed below in conjunction with the specific conclusions 
affected. . 



Relationships Between Curriculum or 
Program and Intervening Variables 

This report focuses on the lc^bor market and educational ef- 
fects of high school vocational education. However, high school t 
curriculum i~ only one of many factors that influence earnings, 
occupational attainment, job satisfaction, unemployment, college 
attendance, and educational aspirations. Some of these factors 
affect outcomes in ways that are unrelated to high school curri w 
culum. Others affect curriculum choice or are themselves affec- 
ted either by curriculum or by a third variable that also influ- 
ences curriculum choice. Identifying the effects of curriculum 
requires an understanding of the relationships between curriculum 
and these other complementary ot intervening variables that 
affect outcomes. This portion of the chapter discusses these 
relationships as they are manifested in the YAW sample. 

Table 2.7 presents the distribution of tlie sample by race 
anc| sex. Approximately 85 percent of the respondents were white. 
In 1980 about 87 percent of the civilian labor force in the age 
range twenty to thirty-four was white (U.S. Bureau of the Census 



4 Grasso has suggested in comments i on an early draft of this re- 
port that at least part of this difference may be attributable to 
the inclusion of "general business" graduates who might more pro- 
perly be categorized as general curriculum students. He also 
pointed out that even the national estimates shown in table 2.6 
may contain fairly large errors in classification of students by 
program area. 
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1981). The minority respondents in the YAW survey totaled about 
15 Percent of the overall sample. Sixty-eiqht percent of them 
were Black, 21 percent Hispanic, 6 percent Oriental, and 5 per- 
cent other racial or ethnic qroups. 

Colleqe prep and qeneral curricula have substantially larqer 
proportions of white males and smaller proportions of white 
females than the sample as a whole. A relatively smaller percen- 
tage of minority males and females were in colleqe prep curricula 
than were^in the sample. The non-coil eqe-prep minority males 
were more likely to be in the vocational qroup than in the 
general group, whereas the reverse held for non-colleqe-prep 
minority females. , ' ^ 

Table 2.8,presents the distribution of the vocational sub-' 
sample by proqram area, race, and sex. Members/of racial minor- 
ity groups were more likely to»classify themselves as vocation- 
al, but compared to recent enrollment data- they appear to be 
underrepresented in this sample. Almost 17 percent of the re- 
spondents in the vocational group were nonwhit'e, compared to 15 
percent of the f ul-Mampl el Vocational education enrollment 
figures for 1977 indicated approximately 23 percent of vocational 
education students were nonwhite (The National Center for Re- 
search in Vocational Education 1979). Respondents in the YAW 
sample attended high school before 1977. Adequate" historical 
data are no_^ available, _but it is likely, that minority enroll- 
ments in vocational education have increased as the seventies 
progressed and greater emphasis on equity was stressed. 

The. male-dominated proqram areas were agriculture and trade 
and industry. The female dominated areas were health, home eco- 
nomics, and business and office. The distributive education area 
included about 40 percent males and 60 percent females, all of 
whom were white. Of the 112 minority vocational completers, 39 
percent were in trade and industry, and 41 percent were in the 
business and office areas. 

V 

The socioeconomic status (SES) of the respondent's family is 
represented by a composite variable that was created using three 
indicators: reading material in the home during high school, 
years of schooling of the family's chief wage earner, and the 
Duncan prestige score of the chief wage earner's job while the 
respondent was in high school. . (Appendix 2 provides a descrip- 
. tlon .° f the _ rnethod USGd to construct this variable.) 

Table 2 -.9 presents the mean SES levels by curriculum groups. 
This variable is not as discriminating as one might wish, since 
verv few of the respondents fell in the very low' or very high SES 
categories. Althouqh a qreat many more college prep students 
were from high SFS families, the differences in Dercentages from 
lower SFS famines between college preo ard vocational students 
were not large. The percentages of below average respondents in 
each curriculum o.-oud *ere 13 percent of ' \oc=rion»l , 20 percent 
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of general, and S cerebri of coileqe prep. Trie percentages of 
above average respondent a were about 9 percent for both 
vocational and general, and 27 percent for college prep. 

The SES levels by vocational program area are presented in 
table 2.10. The below average SES respondents were most fre- 
quently-represented in the areas of home economics, distribu- 
tee education, and agriculture. 

The lack of discriminatory power of the SES index suggests 
that the occupation of the chief wage earner may, by itself, be 
more revealinq than the composite variable. Table 2.11 presents 
the distribution of the respondents by chief wage earner's occu- 
pation .and curriculum. The largest occupational group repre- 
sented wa? crafts (23 percent of all respondents). Professional, 
managerial, and operative categories each accounted for about 14 
percent of respondents. ^ kales, clerical, laborer, farm, and 
service groups each accounted for about 6 percent.- 

College prep students were more likely than the entire sam- 
ple to have chief wage earners who were in professional, manag- 
erial, or. sales occupations. Vocational students were relative- 
ly less likely to come from families associated- with profession- 
al or managerial jobs and were more likely to come from families 
associated with operative, laborer, farm, and service jobs. 
Compared to vocational students-, general students were less 
likely to came frpm families with chief wage earners in white- 
collar occupatidns. The exception is that general students were 
relatively more' likely than^ wex^-^ocational ^tttd^nts to be 
children of a chief wage earner in a managerial occupation (but 
not so much more likely as to offset the predominance of the 
other occupations). Finally, chief wage' earners for general 
students were more likely than for vocational or college prep 
students to work as craftsmen, somewhat more likely to work as 
operatives or laborers,, and less likely to be in service jobs. 

The indicator of locale for participants was based on their 
residence at the time of the survey. Residence or nonresidence 
in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area designated the locale 
as metropolitan or nonme t'ropol i tan . The majority of the respon- 
dents were located in a metropolitan area (table 2.12). Accord- 
ing to the 1980 census, 73 percent of the nation's population re- 
sided in metropolitan areas and 27 percent in nonme tropoli tan . 
In this respect the Younger Adult Worker sample is representative 
of the nation. 



Anout 10 percent rare of the vocational and general educa- 
tion respondents than of the colleqe prep respondents were from 
rural areas. In most of the vocational program areas, however, 
the majority of the respondents resided in metropolitan areas 
(table 2.13). As expected/ a relatively larger proportion of 
agriculture students resided in nonmetropolitan areas. 
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The vocational, colleqe prep and qeneral education qroups 
differed markedly by aqe distribution (table 2.14). A qreater 
proportion of the younqer respondents had participated in voca- 
tional education proqrams. Only 16 percent of those in vocation- 
al education were in the thirty-two to thirty-four year aqe 
ranqe, whereas about 25 percent were between the aqes of nineteen 
to twenty-two. On the other hand, fewer of the colleqe prep 
respondents were in the younqer aqe ranqes (eleven percent of the 
nineteen to twenty-two year .olds and 24 percent of the thirty-two 
to thirty-four year olds). Most likely, this pattern reflects 
the sample selection screeninq questions requirinq respondents to 
be in the labor force. That is, younqer colleqe prep qraduates 
would be. more likely to be attendinq colleqe full time and out of 
the labor force. However, it may also reflect the increased 
access to vocational education since the 1963 leqislation author- 
ized spendinq federal monies for facilities and equipment. 

In the YAW sample nearly all of the vocational proqram areas 
increased in enrollment between the time that the thirty-two to 
thirty-four and the nineteen to twenty-two aqe qroups were in 
school (table 2.15). The only exception to this increase was 
found with students enrolled in business and office. For these 
students, the enrollment has remained nearly the same. 

The marital status of the younq adult workers was also 
investigated (table 2.16). In general, a smaller percentage of 
male vocational education representatives .were married as com- 
pared to their qeneral and colleqe prep counterparts. Female 
vocational and aeneral education representatives were more likely 
to have married than their college prep peers. 

When asked about physical limitations, only 35 of a total of 
1,240 reported some type of physical limitation (table 2.17). 
This low number (less than 3 percent) is probably reflective of 
the fact that many handicapped people are not in the labor force. 
Thus, this sample i s not representative of the population of per- 
sons with physical limitations. The majority of the respondents 
who did report physical limitations were orthopedical ly impaired. 
As for the vocational proqram areas, the trade and industry and 
business and office proqrams enrolled 80 percent of the vocation- 
al respondents with physical limitations (table 2.18). Any gen- 
eralizations about handicapped participants must be made cau- 
tiously because of^the very small sample size. 

Since placement in a training-related job is one of the 
criteria of success in a vocational proqram, ?n important aspect 
of any /ocational proqram is the teacher assistance in obtaining 
the first job for a student. Overall, only 19 percent of the 
students in all vocational proqram areas reported receiving 
assistance in findinc their first job (table 2.19). However, 
this fiqurt exceeded the 4 percent ot r-clleqe prep and 6 percent 
of qeneral respondents who reported receivino assistance (table 
2.20). Tht i-.ec^r!- pai i< i pant 3 TpoiLe^ t'-c highest rate, and 
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agricultural student* reported the lowest i-*..e of receiving as- 
sistance; however, some Portion of acricultuce students iTiay have 
had their first job on their own or their family's farms and 
would not have required teacher placement assistance. 

In general, few students in the colleqe prep and general 
education curriculum areas received occupational information — 
fewer than 25 percent (table 2,21). However, the vocational, pro- 
gram areas did a much better job in providing students with such 
information (table 2.22). On the whole, about one-half of all 
vocational students were given some type of occupational informa- 
tion. Home economics students most often .indicated receiving 
information, whereas the respondents in health occupations ieast 
often reported having received information. 

The profile of vocational students that emerges from the YAW 
survey agrees with the patterns found in other studies and can be 
summarized here as follows. Vocational students are more likely 
than general or college prep students to be white females or 
black males. They are less likely than college prep students to 
come from a family with a high socioeconomic status and also less 
likely than general curriculum- students to come from a low socio- 
economic status family. Males are less likely to be married. 
Like their general curriculum counterparts, the vocational stu- 
dents are more likely than college prep students to live in a 
rural area. And they are more likely than either college prep or 
general students to have received occupational information in ! 
high school or assistance from teachers in finding jobs. That 
is, there are substantial differences across curriculum groups 
with respect to at le£st several factors that affect labor market 
experiences and pos tseconda ry education patterns. Thus, compari- 
son of labor market experiences or educational attainment by 
curriculum group must control for the impact of these other fac- 
tors if accurate conclusions are to be drawn about the effects of 
curriculum. The tabular and regression analyses presented in 
subsequent chapters were chosen because they permit that kind of 
control . 



Weighting and Methods of Analysis 

This reduced sample of 1,26€ former students is examined us- 
*ing two principal techniques. The firs', approach is to look at 
unweighted cross-tabula ons of the data. Because vocational 
students w^re oversampled, unweighted cross-tabulations that com- 
bine cases across curriculum would not give accurate estimates of 
population frequencies. "Weights could be introduced to make such 
cross-tabulations representative of high school graduates in the 
civilian labor force. Such weights were not used, however, be- 
cause most of the tables show a stratification of cases either by 
curriculum or by vocational program area. The relevant compari- 
sons can bo made among curriculum groups without any need for 
weighting. 
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, Cross-tabulations reveal broad, surface relationships be- 
tween curricula or programs and either individual characteris- 
tics or outcome measures. However, controlling the bivariate 
relationships for the influence of a third (or'nth) variable is 
difficult when only cross-tabulations are used. Multiple regres- 
sion analysis is employed to analyze those more complex inter- 
relationships and to estimate the partial relationship between 
two variables while controlling for the influence of other 
variables. 

• A ^ W i th ^ e cros " s - tab "lations, the regression analyses are 
unweighted. If regression models are properly specified, weight- 
ing to allow for a stratified sample is unnecessary. Other forms 
of adjustment in specification are necessary for some of the 
analyses presented in succeeding chapters. The appropriate 
adjustments are discussed in conjunction with the related results 
of analysis. 

Comparisons with Longitudinal Data Sets 



The shortcomings of previously existing data sets for the 
investigation of long-term effects of vocational education were 
noted briefly in the introduction to this report. Two data sets 
have enough information, however, to warrant limited comparisons 
with the YAW survey results. They are the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Labor Market Experience { NLS-LME Boys and Cirls) and 
the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(Cass of -72). Tables 2^.23 anc* 2.24 present sample characteris- 
tics across curricula and vocational programs for these data 
bases. 

. Both NLS-LME and Class of '72 are longitudinal surveys, 

whereas the YAW survey is cross-sectional. The NLS-LME and Class 
of 72 surveys have base year data collected either by interview 
or self-administered questionnaire and several follow-ups at 
regular intervals. The Class of -72 has four follow-ups in 1973, 
.974, 1976, and 1979. The NLS-LME and Class of '72 surveys col- 
lected data on the labor force and educational status of the 
sampled respondents on two or more occasions. In the YAW survey 
longitudinal information was collected at a single point in time, 
when the respondents were asked to describe retrospectively the 
experiences that occurred at different points in their careers. 
The retrospective cpproach increases the probability of response 
errors occurring ir certain items. 

The NLS-LME and Class of '72 surveys had more respondents 
than the YAW survey. The NLS-LME Boys survey began in 1966 with 
5,225 cases. By 1976, it had about 3 ,700. The NLS-LME Girls wlnt 
from 5,159 ca^es to about 3,900 between 1968 and 1978. The Class 
of '72 retained about 13,000 of t*e original 23,000 cases through 
four follow-u P = over seven years. Not all of these cases, how- 
ever, meet the criteria get for the YAW --T.ole. Most of the 
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NLS-LME men (about 3/>1, in 3976)" were in tne lanov ccrce, but a 
smaller fraction CV500 or stoat 5/8) of the women were partici- 
pants by 1978. For the Class of '72 , 76 percent of the men and 
65 percent of the womer were in the labor force in the 1979 
follow-up. 

The limited size of the YAW sample means that, despite th£ 
oversamplinq of vocational students, there will be too few cases 
in some categories for some variables to draw any firm conclu- 
sions about those cateqories. 

Most of the interviews for NLS-LME, including the base year 
and six of the follow-ups, were conducted in person rather than 
by phone. The Class of '72 relied mainly on qroup administration 
of questionnaires for its base year and on a combination of mail 
questionnaires and personal interviews for follow-up. 

The use of occasional follow-ups by phone and the longitudi- 
nal nature of the NLS-LME and Class of '72 studies also created 
some problems in the use of these data sets, ./or instance, de- 
termining a worker's first full-time job after high school grad- 
uation is very difficult in both NLS-LME and Class of '72 and is 
impossible for some cases. Also, the degree of detail in the 
work history varies from vear to year depending on whether the 
follow-ups that year were personal or telephone interviews. 

One siqnificant limitation of the NLS-LME data set is the 
paucity of information about the boys' high school curricula. As 
noted in the introduction, program areas were not identified for 
vocational students. Even determining whether a student took a 
vocational curriculum in hiqh school is difficult to determine. 
In the oase-year interview (1966), boys were asked to identify 
their hiqh school curriculum. At that time, however, 1,356 re- 
spondents were only fourteen or fifteen years of age and another ■ 
693 were sixteen. Their reports of curriculum are likely to be 
unreliable indicators of their later high school experience. 
Later follow-up interviews provided revised curriculum reports 
for only some of these respondents. 

Hence, although comparisons ,amonq these data sets are pos- 
sible, they cannot be exact or complete. The emphasis in this 
report is on the analysis of the YAW data set. The NLS-LME and 
Class -of '72 data are compared to the YAW data when a comparison 
is possible^and interesting. Because of the many differences 
among the data sets, it was not expected that they would yield 
identical results* Similar results, however, do increase the 
confidence that can he placed in rhe overall conclusions^ derived 
from the analysis. 



CHAPTER II 



FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 



Labor market experiences, educational attainment, and occu- 
pational and educational aspirations are interrelated in comnlex 
ways that are not well understood. No comprehensive theory ot 
the relationship has qained widespread acceptance. Even for 
isolated aspects of the re^tionship there are very few widely 
accepted theories. Of particular concern for this project is the 
fact that the manner in which vocational education is expected to 
affect employment, continuing education,^ and aspirations has 
never been systematically' and thoroughly set out. However, any 
empirical analysis can be useful and interpre table only if it is 
guided by a theoretical framework. This_chapter makes no pre- 
tense to r>iqor or completeness; it seeks only to make explicit 
*-he rather general conceptual framework that guided the analyses 
in this report. 



Elementary and secondary education are prawned to interact 
with personal and contextual attributes . to af r ^ the attitudes 
and behaviors of students directly. The labor market effects and 
those on postsecondary educational experience that are studied in 
this report are not proximate effects of education but are, 
rather, more or less remote effects. One must hypothesize link- 
ages between the attitudes or behaviors of . former students and 
their labor market and postsecondary educational experiences. 



Proximate 'Effects 

s Table 3.1 lists the attitudes and ^spect^ of behavior that 
vocational educators have usually said are affected by vocational 
education . *, Vocational education, they 3rgue, should foster reli- 



abili^¥-i_?elf-discipline, safety conscioushess, and other desir- 
able work habits. It should teach skills that are immediately 
useful to employers, thouqh the desirable degree of specializa- 
tion- of such skills has been heatedly debated. Since vocational 
education p^enares students for immediate employment, educators 
advocate that mqsc programs should teach at least the rudimentary 
job-seeking skills: preparing resumes, writing letters, partici- 
pating in interviews, and finding job openings. Vocational edu- 
cation >*ay IjClutnce a person's self-inaa^ and condition both 



Proximate Effects and Linkages to Remote Effects 





educational and ocvuPr. ** ional aspirations by nei^tno to identify 
and develop the individuals practical skills. If vocational 
education permits sli dents who are bored by a pertly academic 
curriculum or have low aotitude for such work to excel -in non- 
academic ar^as, it may not only reduce dropout rates but may also 
facilitate the learninq of basic skills by improving the stu- 
dent's self-imaqe and attitude toward academic aspects of the 
curriculum. It may help students to find nonacademic situations 
in which they can develop leadership, communication, and other 
interpersonal skills. Althouqh secondary vocational education 
often provides an opportunity for direct entry to the labor 
market, it may convince some students of the potential value of 
postsecondary education or training. In any or all of tnese ways, 
secondary vocational education can affect attitudes and be- 
havior. 



Linkages 

The linkage between the attitudes or behavior of former 
students and their labor market experiences is found in the con- 
cerns of prospective employees, the concerns of employers, and the 
opportunities for employers and prospective employees to come into 
contact with each other. Economic theories of the labor market 
would explain those concerns through the marginal productivity 
theory of labor demand, a utility theory of labor supply, search 
theories of labor market dynamics, and institutional theories of 
labor market structure, sinqly or in combination. The framework 
used in this paper is eclectic, because it is felt that each of 
thos^_ theories has concepts that are useful from various 
perspect ives , 

L abor demand . From that eclectic viewpoint, the ractors that 
affect labor market outcomes are shown in f iqure 3.1. Marginal 
productivity theory suqaests that firms will decide how much of 
each kind of 1 abar to employ by comparing their net real 
(marainol) productivities. Net productivity is affected in* 
numerous ways, most of wM'-h can be influenced by vocational 
education if *he claims of vocational educators are correct. 

Vocational education should aid in acquirinq job-specific 
(but not firm-specific) skills, basic," communication*, and leader- 
ship skills and work habit*, as well as in increasing learning 
capacity and in redurinq trainino costs. If vocational education 
imparts these skills better than a general curriculum, or if em- 
ployers believe that vocational education does a better job of 
impartinq these skills, employment prospects and initial pay 
4eve1s should be hotter for vocationally educated youth than for 
youth who are otherwise alike but who followed a general curricu- 
lum. Fmployers will neither continue to expect vocational educa- 
tion to produce Nh^sn results nor continue to pay waqe premiums, 
however, unless that siqnalinq function frequent.lv operates 
correctly and validates employer ant icin-i H ons . 
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FIGURE 3.1 
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One of the me in ul„-.i* - 7 ^ployers face is t^e^r uncertainty 
about any job applica.: 4 : " - :^ ^ f 1;. iency . EducatioraJ courses can 
perform a creden t is] i pg :r siqnalinq function that: enables 
employers to pay di'fereit eam^nqs for entty-le^ei job?:. The 
validation occurs as the employee acquires tenure with the firm 
and the employer evaluates the worker r 5 productivity and poten- 
tial. Hence, earninqs cm rise with tenure either because pro- 
ductivity qrows as new skills (firm specific and/or job specific) 
are acquired or because the employer's perception of the employ- 
ee's current or potential productivity improves. The signaling 
function of vocational education serves to reduce the employer's 
risk and cost in obtaining this information and to sllow the firm 
to more readily hire or to pay hiqher waqes to new employees who 
are better risks. 

Labcjr supply . VocationalNeducation may also affect the pro- 
spective employee's decision about selecting a job, though the 
scope for such effects seems to be narrower for employee's deci- 
sions than for employer's decisions. Workers are concerned ab- 
out job characteristics and outcpmes such as pay, prestige, 
security, hours, working onditions, advancement opportunities, 
the Appeal of the. work, a,.j others listed in figure 3.1. In two 
ways vocational education can auide the student' toward jobs that 
h^ve particular sets of characteristics. 

First, vocational education tends* to confer skills that are 
appropriate to particular occupations. Since job characteristics 
vary systematically and unevenly across occupations, the distri- 
bution of the characteristics of jobs held by vocational and 
general students should also vary systematically. Second, parti- 
cipation in vocational education is like-ly to reflect the inter- 
ests of p student in particular kinds of work, either because the 
student takes courser, thet develop preexisting interests or be- 
cause the courses qroate new interests. 

It vocational education performs the credent ial i nq function 
cited above, the supply of vocationally educated labor may 
increase relative to qenerclly educated labor in ways that reduce 
any favorable ^air-inns differentials, lenqthen search duration, 
and raise unemployment rates for individual vocational students. 
This ooint is argued persuasively by Dustman and Steinmeier 
(1980). They also noted that the extent of supply-side effects 
depends on ?iva 1 lahi ] j ty of facilities and instructors and the 

ease of entry to vocational proqra^s. Neither the data available 
to Gustman and Steinmeier fW.S-LMr and Class of '72) nor the YAW 
data permi^fpd accurate estimates of these supply-side adjust- 
ments. This is r]o-irly a ^ubj^ct- that dosorves closer examina- 

1:1l:2 r HI ^lhSL% j y n n r> ] JL1< ^'plication of the economic theory 
of iob s^3rchinn «mjm i** k t • Mint yncart inna j oducation may affect 
earninqs md f ^pl r,/p»»nt hy mf !;mpcinn th.p efficiency of a 
person'^ iob-so f n -h 1 nn m. 1 ^pp! i rat i on u*orr*:\. Tt can hnlp 



■ students to better" assess their own abilities and interests, 
thereby narrowing the focus of the job search. Students may also 
learn where and how to find job openings, or they may even be . 
directed by teachers or counselors tpward specif ic 'job- vacancies . 
Additionally, students may be instructed in completing job appli- 
cations, compos inq resumes, and writinq cover letters designed to 
pass initial employer screenings and to gain interviews. A voca- 
tional program may also include practice interviews oy advice on 
good interviewing techniques. These factory can contribute to a 
more efficient job search, thereby reducing the expected dura- 
tion of a spell of unemployment and helping the student to find 
better-payi nq jobs. 

Most of the preceding discussion has been phrased in terms 
appropriate to finding a new job (or, for young aduJts, a first 
full-time regular job). In at least two respects, however, it 
applies as well to the former student's entire working life. 
First, as mentioned briefly above, normal career progression 
involves acquiring new skills, improving old ones, and demon- 
strating competence, all of which improve the individual's earn- 
ings capacity within a firm. This permits the firm to increase 
pay with tenure. Second, if the improved capacity is not re- 
flected in advancement within a firm, employees are likely to 
find another firm that will compensate them more appropriately. - 

The improved earnings capacity need not always be reflected in 
higher earnings, for the employee may use it instead to "buy" 
improvements in hours, prestige., working conditions, and/or job 
duties. However, it will be reflected in a more satisfactory 
overall employment situation. 

Institutional constraint s. The framework that has been out- 
lined thus far is based on the traditional assumption that indi- 
vidual employees are paid according, to their own productivity as 
determined in competitive markets. Institutional constraints and 
the structure of labor markets can limit the applicability of 
that assumption. 

Yet, the limits are less restrictive than one might suppose. 
Existence of internal labor markets and of limited ports of entry 
or exit, long-term contracts, firm-specific idiosyncrasies, the 
bureaucratization of the hirinq and waae-setting processes, and 
•the _ role of production teams in modern enterprises combine to 
limit the range of competition for wages.* Minimum wage laws may 
inhibit payment of waaes that correspond to productivity. In 
both of these cases however, employers will adjust other aspects 
of the employment situation. Tf vocationally educated youth are 
more productive than nonvoca tional ly educated youth, differences 
in these other aspects of labor market outcomes (not necessarily 
earnings) will emerge. if vocational graduates are known to be 

*See for example, Doeringer and Piore (1971;, Williamson, Wacther 
and Harris -1973), Thurow (3 975;, and okur. (1981).. 
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more productive in certain classes of jobs, for example, they will 
be hired more quickly than will general curriculum "students, even 
if either type of student would receive the same wage if hired. 
More productive employees could alternatively be hired (or more 
rapidly promoted) into higher-level (and higher-paying) classifi- 
cations, even if all employees in the same classification received 
the same wage. 

< A minium wage will affect labor market outcomes only if the 
productivity of one group of prospective employees exceeds the 
minimum waqe while the other group falls below it. The minimum 
wage affects the number of jobs available through the relation- 
ship between employment and marginal productivity. Employers will 
attempt to prescribe hiring standards that distinquish between 
workers with positive and those with neqative net productivity. 
Search time and the duration of unemployment will be less for the 
class of prospective employees whose anticipated net productivity 
is positive. 

Thus, institutional structure should not negate any positive 
effect of vocational education on productivity, but it may shift 
the manifestation of that effect from earnings to other outcomes. 



Observable Measures of Concepts 

Many of the factors discussed here as determining labor market 
outcomes are not measured in most survey data., Replacinq theoreti- 
cal concepts with their empirical counterparts is a major problem 
in many analyses. The YAW survey data are typical in this reqard. 
Job skills, work habits, and successful interview techniques r ire 
examples of concepts that are not directly measured in the yAW 
data. Figure 3.2* and table 3.2* represent an attempt to trans- 
late those theoretical concepts into the kinds of measurable (in 
principal, at least) counterparts that are usually available in 
one or more of the longitudinal labor market surveys. Fiqure 3.2 
outlines the framework through which these measures are linked 
together and related to labor market outcomes. Table 3.2 lists 
specific elements within each broad cateqory of influences. 

Preemployment Experiences 

The diaqram is constructed around a central decision point 
that is hypothesized to be affected by individual attributes, the 
qeneral context in which decisions are made, the early educational 
experiences of the individual (assumed here to be filtered 
primariTy throuqh the hiqh school experience), .labor 



*This fi7ure and table artd the discussion of it are based on a 

similar fiqure devised by- Paul Campbell and John Gardner for a 

related project at the National Center. See Campbell et al. 
( 3 981 ) . 
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FIGURE 3.2 

FACTORS INFLUENCING LABOR MARKET OUTCOMES 
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market conditions relevant to the time and place, of the decision, 
the individual's family responsibilities, and postsecondary edu- 
cational experiences. At that point, the person may decide to 
pursrue additional education, to seek work, or to give priority to 
family responsibilities. No temporal sequence is imposed on the 
diaqram, althouqh some sequences are more common than others. The 
two-way arrows hetween Decision Point, Out of the Labor Force, 
Postsecondary, and Labor Market Outcomes are meant to suggest 
that, within limits, new decisions can be made later and steps re- 
traced (though not without consequences). 

Individual attributes, such as ability, age, race, and sex, 
and attributes of the context in which individuals operate, such 
as region and community socioeconomic status (SES), influence 
educational decisions directly at both the high school and the 
postsecondary levels. If the high school curriculum exerts an 
independent influence on labor market outcomes, then the 
individual and contextual attributes also affect the outcomes 
indirectly. 

The hiqh school experience 'involves the acquisition and cer- 
tification of basic skills and of other skills that may influence 
productivity or job-searching efficiency. Curriculum categories 
(such as academic, vocational, or general) capture only a portion 
of this experience. The YAW data set contains information that 
supplements the curriculum category desiqnation and may capture 
relevant aspects of the high school experience, such as the use of 
acquired skills oji the job, the availability of placement assis- 
tance, a measure of the intensity with which vocational skills 
were studied, and the* reti -pective satisfaction with the choice 
of hiqh school curriculum*. 

Individuals must repeatedly decide whether to continue their 
education and whether and how to participate (or to continue par- 
ticipation) in the labor market. (These options are not all mutu- 
ally exclusive, of course.) The range of postsecondary education 
and training options that are considered in the YAW data set goes 
beyond postsecondary education as usually defined, and these 
options are not all included in the Postsecondary box in the dia- 
gram. Postsecondary education and training options include busi- 
ness, trade, or technical proqrams at either private or public 
coTleges or technical institutes;, four-year academic programs; 
advanced degree proqrams; qovernme nt-sponsored traininq in pro- 
grams such as CFTA or WIN; military training in specialties relat- 
ed to civilian jobs; and traininq experiences associated with 
particular, jobs, such as apprenticeship or employer-sponsored 
(formal, not OJT) traininq. The individual worker must consider 
how much emphasis to place on educational options, family respon- 
sibilities, or labor market participation. 



Employment Aspects 
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Local labor market conditions are the principal contempor- 
aneous forces external to the individual that influnce decisions 
concerning education, family, and work. They include such items 
as the best industry mix, labor market demand, region of the coun- 
try, or urban/rural location. 

Once the decision is made to participate in the labor force, 
' the factors already mentioned determine the distribution of time 
between employment and unemployment. Any individual employee's 
job situation can be described by a bundle of characteristics that 
relate to both the job and the employee. The characteristics 
include the industry, occupation, pay, hours worked per week, 
weeks worked per year, prestige and degree of unionization of the 
job, the Lelatedness of the job to the emplovee's training, the 
employee's tenure on the job, and the length'and stability of the 
employee's labor market experience. 

" For any individual worker at a specific time these charac- 
teristics are, in principle, jointly determined. A unionized job 
in manufacturing, for example, is more likely to be a lower pres- 
tige operative job than a higher prestige professional job. As 
one considers different jobs- the characteristics are to some ex- 
tent traded off against each%ther. Hence, one can "explain" much 
of the difference in pay between two jobs "by knowing whether the 
jobs are unionized, which industrv they are in, and the typical 
number of weeks worked per year. One can "explain" much of the 
difference in earnings between two individuals in similar jobs if 
one knows the employees tenure and the length and stability of 
their overall work experience. And, in turn, any employee's ten- 
ure on a job is closely related to the pay and prestige of the job 
and to the employee's own length and stability of labor market ex- 
perience. This interdependence among job characteristics and de- 
scriptive statistics of a person's work history has important 
implica -ions that are discussed below for the estimation of the 
effects of high school curriculum on any single labor market 
outcome . 



Changes Over Time in Differentials 

Any earnings differential between students from different 
curricula that exists at some point in '.he life cycle can change 
over time as high school training becomes progressively less 
relevant and direct job experience becomes more important in 
determining current productivity. As Gustman and Steinmeier 
(1981) pointed out, if vocational education directly replaces 
early on-the-job training and if (as in most career progressions) 
there are limirs to the proficiency that can be attained, one 
would expect, former vocational students to have an early earnings 
advantage over former general curriculum students in the same 
occupation, an advantage that narrows with time and eventually 
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'disappears (figure 3,3a)* If vocational education facilitates 
learning on the job, the earnings advantage for former vocational 
students might start out very narrow and then remain constant or 
grow (figure 3.3b). If accumulated knowledge about the job is 
subject to diminishing returns, however, even that advantage will 
eventually disappear. 

Meyer (1981b) pointed out that vocational and general stu- 
dents might systematically find employment in different types of 
jobs with different earnings prof iles. In this scenario voca- 
tional students tend to work in jobs that have both high initial 
earnings and flat earnings profiles, whereas general students 
tend to find jobs with steeper -earnings profiles but lower ini- 
tial earnings. In this case former vocational graduates would 
start out with an earnings advantage over qeneral students that 
eventually disappears and then reverses (figure 3.3c). 

No single profile seems a priori to be more reasonable than j 
the others, given the current state of the theory concerning the 
linkages between vocational education and labor market outcomes. 
However, the use of the life cycle earnings profiles serves to 
emphasize that respondents in the YAW surveys are being observed 
at different points of their life cycle and that such differences 
must be taken into account in estimating the effects of high 
school curricu]um. This point is particularly important in regard 
to the first full-time regular job. As figure 3.3d shows, the 
first full-time job occurs for people with different postsecond- 
ary attainments at different points of the life cycle, with dif- 
ferent investments in human capital, and with different opportun- 
ity costs across curricula at any given point in the life cycle. 

This observation explains why Grasso and Shea (1979b) and others 
have restricted their comparisons between vocational and non- 
vocational students to those students who have equal amounts of 
education. Restrictinq the comparison to only people with exact- 
ly twelve years of schooling is not necessary. If people with 
higher levels of education are included, however, some control 
for educational attainment must be used. One problem researchers 
face is that postsecondary attainment is affected by curriculum 
choice, as is reflected in figure 3.2. Therefore, simply 
stratifying the sample by levels of educational attainment may 
not provide the best test of whether vocational education has 
independent effects on ]abor market outcomes. A better approach 
pay be to include respondents with a range of educational 
attainments and to attempt to correct for the impact of that 
additional education. Tha^ approach, however, requires that 
simplifying assumptions must be made about the form of those 
effects of addi t ional education , and di f f erent sets of assump- 
tions may lead to different estimates of the results of voca- 
tional education. For example, one may assume that the effects 
of employer-sponsored traininq or earnings are independent of 
curriculum. That assumption leads to a different specification 
of estimating equations than does an assumption that the effects 
of employor-sponsored traininq are different for former 
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FIGURE 3.3 
LIFE CYCLE EARNINGS PROGRESSIONS 
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vocational students than for former general students. In any 
event, it is clear that separating the influences of high school 
curriculum and pos tsecondary attainment is not an easy t3sk with 
cne best solution. The approach in this report is to compare 
several specifications of those effects. That approach is best 
described throuah a mathematical depiction of the model in figure 
3.2. 



A Model 


For Estimation 






The 
assumed 


model suqqests 
for simolicity 


a sys 
to be 


tern of simultaneous* equations 
linear: 


( 1 ) V = 


a 0 + a x C + a 2 I 


+ a 3 S 


+ + a^L + agJ + e a 


(2) S = 


b 0 +fcl l C + b 2 r 4 


e b 




(3) P = 


c 0 + C]C + c 2 I 


+ c 3 S 


(+c 4 A) + e c 


(4) J = 


d Q + d x C +.d 2 I 
(+d 7 A) + e d 


+ d 3 S 


+ d 4 P + d 5 L (+d 6 Y) 


(5) A = 


f 0 + f x c + f 2 I 


+ f 3 s 


+ e f 



where Y = a labor market outcome such as earnings, job prestige, 
*or hours worked per week;** 

S = a measure of high school education;** 

P = a measure of pos tseconda ry attainment;** 

J = job characteristics (other than "outcomes"), such as 
unionization or i ndu stry ; * * 

A = a measure of educational or occupational aspirations; 

C = a represent at ive contextual attribute;** 

I ~ a reoresentat £ ve individual attribute;** 

L = a measure of local labor market conditions;*? 

e = a random disturbance term for each e ruatibn that 

captures the impact of all unobserved influences on any 
dependent var i ab/e . 
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*S imultaneous only when reqarded as a static rather than as a 
truly dynamic framework. The dynamic nature of the process is 
abstracter! from here because the modeling becomes complex very 
quickly and the data are not well suited to those complications. 
For discussion of a step in the dir^^tion of a dynamic modeling 
of a similar process, see Hctchkis<= ( 1981 1 . 

**These could be vectors, but they ate discussed here as if they 
werp scalors to k^op the notation simple. 



Equation (1) reflects the sum of all the influences on labor 
market outcomes shown in finure 3.2. It allows for trade-offs 
among labor-market outcomes (Y) and job characteristics (J) when, 
tor analysis of a par t i cular . ou tcome , some job characteristics' 
play the- role of descriptors. 5 The system allows secondary voca- 
tional education (and postsecondary education) to havp direct or 
indirect effects (or both) on labor ma rke t j»u tcome s. 

The .direct effect of vocational education is contained in 
a 3, the coefficient of S i n equation (1). That effect indicates 
what coul^ happen to the outcome variable if S were chanqed while 
all other determinants of Y were held constant (AY^'a^S). The 
presence of S in equation (3) means, of course, that P cannot 
remain constant whe^n S is chanqed. The chanqe in P that occurs 
because S is al -red will have an additional impact on Y ( Y 9 =a,c. 
This chanqe in presents an indirect effect of S on Y operating 
throuqh P. Other indirect effects operate on Y through J (and f 
has indirect effects on J through P) [AY 3 = a 6 (d 3+ d 4 c 3 )£S] . The s 
of all the direct and indirect effects is the total effect of 
change in S on Y. 
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&Y t =&Y 1 +AY 2 +6Y3= [a 3 + a 4 c 3 -a 6 (d 3 +d 4 c 3 ) }&s 

-I J v 

The total effect of S could be derived algebraically by omitting 
equation (2) (in effect treating S as a predetermined variable), 
substituting (3) and (4) in (1) and solving the svstem of (now 
four) equations for the reduced form of Y, expressed as a function 
of C, I, L, and S. 

(lb) Y = a' 0 + a^C + a' 2 I + a' 3 S + a ' 4 L + e ' 
where:. 

" a 3 ' =a ?+ a 4 c 3 +a 6 ( d 3 +d 4 c 3 ) 

and the other primed (■) coefficients could similarly be 
expressed in terms of the original coefficients. 

* 

Estimation of the' system in either its structural or its 
reduced form is straightforward , if c 4 , d g , and d 7 are all 
zero, tne error terms are uncorrelated across eauations, and the 
exact specifications of C, I, and h permit identification of the 
system. OLS is an appropriate analysis technique in that case." 
The main problem lies in interpretinq the coefficients, in 
remembering that the term "effects of vocational education" Is 
used by some researchers to refer to direct effects only and by 
other researchers to refer to total effects, the sum of direct 
and indirect effects. 

If ear*-, structural equation could be estimated without bias 
separatp es. mates of a 3 , a Aj c 3 , a 6 , d 3 , and d, 
coiad ne combined to calculate estimates of the direct effects 
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(a 3 ), the indirect effects ( ^4C 3 +a 6 (d 3 +d 4 c^ i ) , and 
the t6t 3 al effects (a 3 ') of vocational education on each outcome 
variable. Alternatively, the reduced-form equation (lb) could be 
estimated directly, but that approach provides only an estimate 
of a 3 ', the total effect, not the components of chat effect. 

Estimates presented in this report are obtained by applying 
OLS to (1), (3), (4), and (5); to reduced-form equations such as 
(lb); or to a modified reduced-form equation such as 

(lc) Y - a 0 " + ai "C + a 2 "l + a 3 "S + a 4 M P + a 5 "L + e a 

(1c) differs from (1) in that equation (4) has been substituted 
for J. It differs from (lb) in that it retains pos tsecondary 
education as an explanatory variable, whereas (lb) substitutes 
equation (3) for the pos tseconda ry variable. Thus, equation (lc) 
splits the indirect effect of vocational education (which 
operates throuqh P and J) between a 3 " ana a 4 " . In terms of 
the oriqinal coefficients, 

a 3 " = a 3 + a 6 d 3 and a 4 "=a 4 +a 6 d 4 . 

Equation (lc) is of interest because it would be an appropriate 
form of the structural equation (1) if a 6 = 0. 

If d 6 is not zero, OLS estimation of (1) may be subject to 
simultaneous equations bias. The term J in (1) is correlated 
with e ar Y in (4) is correlated with e d , and OLS estimation 
of either (1) or (4) is inappropriate. The advantage of estimat- 
ing the reduced-form, rather than the structural, equations is 
that estimation is not affected in this case. For the sake of 
comparison, OLS estimates of (1) and (4) are presented and 
discussed in the following, chapters and are compared to estimates 
of (lb). / 

In a recent unpublished note, John Bishop, a colleague at 
the 'National Center, pointed out how the problem of self- 
selection bias relates to this analysis. In this framework, 
Bishop's point is illustrated bv retaininq equation (2) in the 
system rather than omitting it, as above. Although the structure 
does not impose a simultaneity bias on the system, problems will 
arise i n s estimat ion if e a and e b are correlated. That 
correlation is plausible if the unobserved characteristics that 
lead an individual's earnings to be abnormally high (or low) are 
the same unobserved characterip t- ics that influence educational 
choices. In this situation the bias arises from the process that 
selects students for various hinh school curricula. 

Both of these last two sources of possible simultaneity 
problems will bp dealt with in subsequent work at the National 
Center, because they aro beyond the crope of- the present 
research. 
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Limitatio ns- and Possible Problem? with the Fram ework 

The variables that are determined in the system (l)-(5) are 
linked by a number of intervening variables. The discussion 
here has focused -on the linkage between outcome variables, rep- 
resented by Y, and secondary vocatioial curriculum. The inter- 
vening variables reflect the proximate effects of vocational 
education (on such factors as job skills or, attitudes toward 
school), whereas the outcome variables are somewhat more remote 
from the high school experience. One would expect to find measur- 
able differences in the effects of various high school curricula 
on the remote outcomes only if measurable differences are found 
for the proximate effects. 

There is independent evidence in support of most of these 
claims for the basic effects of vocational education, but the 
evidence is, on balance, inconclusive*. In terms of basic 
skills, Ludeman (1976) and Horvath (1973) found some Indication 
that vocational students have better mathematics skills than 
aeneral curriculum students. However, they also found poorer 
verbal skills among vocational students, and other studies tend 
t< be inconclusive (see Mertens et al . 1980). When attempts were 
made to measure directly the acquisition of occupational skills, 
Farnngton ( 1974 ) and McOuay (.1974 ) found no significant differ- 
ence between vocational and other students. Attempts to measure 
indirectly the acquisition of -job skills and work' habits through 
assessment of employer satisfaction with vocational students are 
flawed by unscientific samples of employers and poorly specified 
student comparison qroups. ,Some studies have found that employ- 
ers were satisfied with former vocational students' job skilUs 
and work habits (Blackford et al . 1979; Iowa Department of P-Sblic 
Instruction 1979; Market Opinion Research 1973). However, the 
studies with the most rigorous .methodoloqy have found no signifi- 
cant differences in employer satisfaction between former voca- 
tional and nonvocational students (Kaufman and Lewis 1972; 
Molnar, Pesut, and Mihalka 1973). Studies of attendance or drop- 
out effects are severely hampered by selection problems. Berg- 
strand, et al. (1979) found no effect for vocational education on 
dropout rates. Nolfi et al . (1977) found that vocational 
students had higher dropout rates than students from three other 
high school programs. Orasso and Shea (1979b) uncovered a para- 
dox in the NLS (Parnes) data: among all students who started a ' 
given hiqh school year, general curriculum students were more 
likely than vocational students to- finish' that year; but the 
number of vocational program students increased from year to 
year. The data did not permit Grasso and Shea to confirm their 
hypothesized explanation for that paradox, and it adds to the 
uncertainty reqa^dinq the proximate effects of ^vocational educa- 
tion. 



*Th is section ba^ed on Mertens ot al . ( 1980), pp 17-73. 



Mertens et al. (1980) reviewed eight rigorous studies of the 
effects of high school vocational education on continuing educa- 
tion. Six of those studies showed higher overall rates of post- 
secondary participation for nonvocat ional than for vocational 
students. The other two studies showed no difference, Mertens 
et al. noted, thoircH^ that the failure of these studies to ac- 
count for selection bias renders their findings useless for 
answering the question of whether vocational education has an 
independent effect on continuing education (see Meyer (1981c) and 
the previous discussion in this chapter). Findings by Ludeman 
(1976J and Strickler (197^) that vocational students had lower 
educational aspirations than did nonvocat ional students are 
similarly weakened by the selection problem. The only relevant 
and rigorous study reported in Mertens et. al. ( 1980) of the 
effects of vocational education on a student's self-image showed 
no significant difference between vocational and nonvocat ional 
students (Market Opinion Research" 19 73 ) . 

It would appear that, despite the objectives of its practi- 
tioners and their belief in the success of their programs, the 
evidence is not overwhelming or unambiguous that high school 
vocational education has different effects from a general curri- 
culum on proximate outcomes.* That fact .makes it difficult to 
detect effects on more remote outcomes <=uch as earnings or em- 
ployment. 

The framework outlined in this chapterhas many limitations. 
It is static, not dynamic or de velopmen td]//^ Its point of view is 
primarily economic, and it, therefore, slights the psychological 
and educational dimensions of the problem. it is eclectic, 
rather than doctrinal, and it does not claim to be integrated; 
It is a framework only, not a fully developed theory of this 
complex set of interrelationships. Yet, it is hoped that it 
represents a useful step in the direction of developing such a 
thepry, and that, at least, it sets out explicitly the framework 
that has quided the analyses reported here. 



CHAPTER IV 



LABOR MARKET EFFECTS: EARNINGS 



Three broad categories^ of the effects of vocational educa- 
tion are examined in this, report: labor market, education, and 
aspirations. The labor market effects include earnings, unem- 
ployment, training-related employment, type and characteristics 
of nobs, and Tabor force experience. Earnings, as the most com- 
mon measure of labor market success, are a natural focus for 
evaluating the effects of vocational education. The emphasis 
here is on the YAW data set. The other data sets, NLS-LME and 

Iw™ are discussed only when their results cast light on 

the YAW results. 

For the YAW data set, the analysis is best summarized by 
noting that dif ferences -be tween vocational education and general 
curricula apparent in simple cross-tabulation of earnings on the 
most recent job were statistically significant for women but no< 
for men, when personal characteristics and other circumstances 
were controlled through regression techniques. The general thrust 
of these results was not altered by variations in the method of 
identifying high school curriculum, in the specification of the 
comparison groups, or in the specification of the form of the 
equation. The absence of difference was found also in estimates 
for the 1976 and 1977 data from the NLS-LMfl. Stronger effects 
were found for* the Class "of '72 survey. The emphasis that ear- 
nings has received ap an evaluation criterion warrants an ex- 
tended discussion of the basis for those findings. 

The following subsection describes the data and earnings 
differentials by race, sex, and curriculum. The basic reduced- 
form estimates of the effects of curriculum on men's earnings are 
then presented. Some possible explanations are offered for the 
anomalies that emerge from that analysis. Evaluating those. ex- 
planations involves varying the methods for identifying high 
school curriculum, for comparing vocational graduates to differ- 
ent control groups, and for investigating structural and reduced- 
form versions of the model. The impact of those variations o n 
the estimates of curriculum effects for. men in the most recent 
30b is considered in the next subsection. The approach is 
repeated in an abbreviated form for women. The pattern of 
earninqs on the first regular full-time job after high school 
qraduation is then examined. Final lv, rates of growth of earn- 
ings are examined both within jobs and over early stages of the 
respondents' careers. 
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Each respondent in the YAW data set was asked about hourly 
earninqs at two points in that person's life cycle: the first 
"reqular job* held after leavinq high school and the current (or 
most recently held) "regular job." The moot recent job was usu- 
ally held in 1980 for YAW respondents, 1979 for Class of '72 re- 
spondents, and 1976 or 1977 for men and women, respectively, in 
the NLS-LMF data set. Respondents in the YAW survey were told to 
interpret M regular job" as a full-time job held for at least six~ 
months with the same employer. For both of these jobs the re- 
spondent was asked separately for earninqs at the start and at 
the end of the job (or at the time of interview for "ending" wage 
of the current job). The reported earninqs were later converted 
to constant 1980 dollars by the authors usinq the reported dates 
for beqinninq and ending each job for the YAW survey and the sur- 
vey date for Class of '72 and NLS-LMF. These four pieces of 
information permitted estimates of levels of earnings and of 
qrowth irTearninqs within the two jobs and over the respondent's 
career. These data allowed consideration in the YAW sample of 
the existence and persistence of earnings differentials. Since 
one principal concern of this report is the issue of whether dif- 
ferences by curriculum in early labor market experience persist 
or disappear, the analysis looks first at the respondent's most 
recent job and then at the f irs t f ul 1-t ime job after high school. 



Most R ecent Job 

The earnings variable for the most recent job applies to the 
respondent's principal employment at the time of the interview 
or, if the respondent was not working at the time of the inter- 
view, to the most recently held position. This approach seems to 
be more pertinent to the principal policy questions than is an 
approach, such as that used by Conroy (1979), that considered 
total income from waaes and salaries during a year. As reflected 
in the legislative criteria for evaluating vocational education, 
the central concern of policymakers is whether the vocational 
education student develops marketable skills. Since the norm in 
the American economy is for an individual to hold' a single full- 
time ]ob, policymakers presumably evaluate the development of 
marketable skills in terms of such a ^ob (or the principal job of 
a multiple jobholder). Total wane and salary income during a 
year can include earni nqs ■ f rom several successive employment epi- 
sodes in different jobs, from two or more jobs held concurrently, 
or from jobs in what has come to be called the "irreqular econo- 
my." If a person works at two or three jobs to overcome earnings 
deficiencies on the principal job, it is hard to say that train- 
ing for that principal job has adequately prepared that person 
for the labor market. Whether vocational education participants 
are more likely than qeneral curriculum students to be multiple 
jobholders, to have episodic employment histories r or to work 
more weeks .in a yoar are interestina but distinct issues. Usinq 
total wane and salary income for a year fail<? to distinguish 
those issues from each oth^r or from the oarninqs issue that is 



the principal focus of this section of the analysis. Some of the 
other issues are examined in the following chapter. 

Recent studies that have also focused on the earnings 
associated with a respondent's principal job include Meyer and 
Wise (1979), Grasso and Shea (1979b)*, Gustman and Steinmeier 
(19-e±1 ,--and Meyer (1981b). These studies used hourly, weekly, 
and/or annual earninqs. Where weekly or annual earnings were 
used,, additional equations were usually estimated for hours 
worked per week and weeks worked per year. This approach, which 
is followed here, maintains the distinction among the relevant 
issues that the use of total waqe and salary income blurs. 

The earnings data were examined using both simple cross- 
tabulations and multiple regression. The general strategy for 
constructing appropriate con,, arison groups involved partitioning 
analyses by race (white and minority**) and sex. The comparison 
among hiqh school curriculum groups was sharpened by restricting 
the subsample to hiqh school graduates who had either no formal 
postsecondary education (NOCOL) or no participation in a four- 
year academic postsecondary program (N04C0L) . The most restric- 
tive of these subsamples corresponds to that used in most studies 
of the earnings effects of vocational education (such as Grasso 
ana Shea 1979b; Meyer and Wise 1979; and Gustman and Steinmeier 
1981). Tit teasoning behind such restrictions is discussed in 
chapter 3. 



Evidence from Simple Cross-Tabulations 

Tables 4.1 and 4.2 present mean hourly and weekly earnings 
data for those three subsamples of the YAW data set. Annual 
earninqs data were not calculated because the YAW survey did not 
ask about weeks worked per year. The respondents included here 
must have been working at least twenty hours per week at their 
jobs and had to have data for the other variables that appeared 
in the regression equations. 



*Grasso and Shea ( 1 _979) used both hourly earnings on the princi- 
pal^ job at the time of the interview and total wage and salary 
income in .the year precedinq the interview. In most cases they 
found no significant differences between vocational and general 
students for either n^easufe of earninqs (except for a positive 
difference for females from a business or office curriculum). 

** Minority included blacks, Native Americans, Hispanics, Orien- 
tals, and "others." 
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Differences by curriculum . When no restrictions on post- 
secondary education are impose'd on the sample, colleqe prep 
students reported the hiqhest mean hourly earnings in all race/ 
sex groups. Their differential over vocational students range 
from a high of $2.00/hour for minority men to $.63/hour for 
minority women. For whites of both sexes there was virtually no 
difference in mean earninqs between vocational and general 
students. Mi nor ity men and women in vocational programs on the 
averaqe earned, respectively, $.56 and $.96 more per hour than 
their general curriculum counterparts. Weekly earnings/ exhibited 
a similar pattern. 

When students with any postsecondary education are removed 
from the comparison in the YAW data, former college prep students 
except for minority women, continued to earn more than vocational 
students. Among minority women, however, former vocational 
students earned more even than colleqe prep students. For all 
race/sex classifications, former vocational students reported 
earning more per hour than former qeneral students; The differ- 
ential was small for men but exceeded $1.00/hour for women. 
Similar patterns emerge for weekly earnings.* 

For the Class o£ '72 data, former college prep students ear- 
ned the highest amount. There was no significant difference for 
hourly earhings between vocational and general curricula, 
althouoh the average tor vocationaT students exceeded that for 
general students within each race/sex group. The data appears in 
table 4.3. Interestingly, the distribution of students across 
race/sex qroups was such that the overall average of hourly ear- 
nings for aeneral students exceeded that for vocational students. 
The pattern was different for weekly earnings because male 
vocational students reported hiqher average earninqs than those 
for even college prep students. The difference between voca- 
tional and colleqe prep curricula was not significant for men, 
but male vocational students earned on the averaqe s iqnif icant ly 
more per week than male general students. For women, also, 
vocational students earned more per week than qeneral students, 
although in this case the difference was not statistically 
siqnificant. * 



*The principal chanae lies in a larqe differential for minority 
men who have no postsecondary education. The number of qeneral 
curriculum minority male respondents was small; their reported 
hours worked were implausible; and the different pattern for 
minority men between hourly and weekly earninos differentials 
should be disregarded. 
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In the NLS-LME data set, men in vocational or business 
earned more per hpur than qeneral students (table 4.4). For 
weekly earnings the differences were relatively smaller than for 
hourly earnings, but the overall pattern was similar. Women who 
took business programs earned more per hour than general 
students, but other vocationally educated women earned less than 
general students. Weekly earnings followed a similar pattern. 

* 

The general pattern from the cross-tabulation is for 
vocational students to earn less than college prep students but 
more than ge nerar^tudents . The significance of the differences 
varies among the seFs. 

Differences by program ajrea . Earnings varied substantially 
amonq vocational educat ionL-program areas. Table 4.5 shows that 
only specialists in trade and industry (TRADE) reported mean 
earnings that were higher than those for the entire sample 
(includinq college graduates). Business and office (BSNS) and 
home economics (FOMEC) students reported the lowest earnings for 
vocational students. The mean hourly earnings figures range from 
$5.06 to $7.45. Thus, TRADE specialists earned an average of 50 
percent more than HOMEC specialists. It is clearly misleading 
not to allow for differences among vocational program areas when 
estimating their impact on labor market outcomes, and the best 
studies cited previously incorporate such differences when the 
data permitted. That approach is followed here. 

Even within program areas there were differences by race and 
sex. Within TRADE and BSNS men tended to earn more than women 
and whites, more than minorities. The two exceptions were that 
averaqe earnings do not differ significantly for white and minor- 
ity women in BSNS and that white women earned more than minority 
men in TRADE. It would seem that sex stereotyping generally per- 
sists, either in the selection of courses within program area, in 
the job search/hiring process, • and/or in directing women into 
lower-paying jobs than men who receive training in the same pro- 
qram area. 



Differences Controlled for Multiple Influenc es 

The cross-tabulations suggest that race, sex, and program 
area influence the relationship between high school curriculum 
and earnings. A tabular analysis that seeks to allow for these 
and other influences quickly becomes unwieldy. Multiple regres- 
sion is one common technique for handlinq such analyses, and it 
is used in what follows. The simple tabular analyses suqgest, 
first, that the regression analyses should be partitioned into 
four race/sex group, and, second, that indicators of participa- 
tion in vocational education should distinguish among program 
areas. The ideal partitioning of vocational program areas is 
restricted by small response frequencies in the YAW sample for 
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nonwhites and for the agriculture, health, and home economics 
program areas. Hence, separate equations could not be run for 
each race/sex qroup, and agriculture, health, and home economics 
graduates were combined into an "other" vocational education 
category in the regression analyses. 

Two exploratory regressions for hourly earnings confirmed 
the need to maintain at least the partitioninq of the sample 
oetween men and women. The estimates are shown in table 4.6. The 
explanatory variables used in that and subsequent regressions 
tables are defined in tpble 4.7, The first equation in table 4.6 
only allows for a different mean of hourly earnings for women, 
and the coefficient is negative and highly significant. It sug- 
gests that women earn 51.83 an hour less than men when other 
factors (such as race, socioeconomic status (SES), residence, 
high school curriculum, pos tsecondary education, and labor force 
experience) are controlled. The second equation allows in ad- 
dition for different marginal effects of the explanatory 
variables 'for men and women. The column labeled "Hf-B^* 
gives estimates of the differences by gender in marginal effects. 
It shows that restricting marginal effects of explanatory 
variables to be equal for men and women understates the "pure" 
sex differential. It suqgests, also, that the marginal impacts 
may differ significantly* between men and women for at least some 
personal characteristics and that the "pure" sex differential in 
hourly earnings is closer to $2.31 than to SI. 83. Separate 
equations, rather than versions of the second equation, were run 
because an F-test on the residuals of that equation showed 
significantly different (l^*the ,01 level) estimated residual 
variances for men and women. 

The subsamples of respondents used in the earnings regres- 
sions for the YAW data set differed in one respect from those 
presented in the ^simple cross-tabulations. Respondents who did 
not answer, the direct question about earnings were asked whether 
their hourly earnings fell into one of four categories: less than 
$3.00, $3.00 tb $5.99, $6.00 to $9.99, and $10.00 cr more. Most 
respondents answered either this question or the more direct 
question. For those respondents who provided only bracketed 
earnings information, expected earnings were calculated, condi- 
tional on the. bracketed information. These calculated earnings 
figures were derived from separate equations for men and women 
for those respondents who answered the direct question about 
earnings. The equations "explained" wages as a function of 
personal characteristics (excluding high school curriculum), job 
characteristics, pos tsecondary educational attainment, and the 
knowledge that the wage fell within one of the four categories 



*The last sentence of this paranraph explains why the conven- 
tional significance te^ts, which are the basis for 'this use of 
the term "significantly," are not strictly appropriate here. 
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listed above. The estimated coefficients for both tha first and 
most recent jobs are shown in tabled .8. These calculated earn- 
inqs figures were used for 64 of the^SlS men and 67 of the 500 
women respondents included in most earnings equations. In subse- 
quent regression analyses, dummy variables were used to identify 
differences in the means of earnings between those sixty-four or 
sixty-seven cases and the others. In all instmces the coeffi- 
cient on the dummy variable was estimated not to differ signifi- 
cantly from zero. 

As figure 3.2 in chapter 3 illustrates, vocational education 
is only one of many influences on earnings, and its effects may 
be both direct and indirect. Assessing its effects requires con- 
trolling in some way for the e other influences. They are 
allowed for in the specification of the regression equation as 
either a structural or a reduced-form equation. 

Given the model of chapter 3, equations containing only con- 
textual and individual attributes and high school curriculum are 
reduced-form equations, and the coefficients of vocational pro- 
gram variables in those equations estimate total (direct plus 
indirect) effects of vocational education. If both pos tsecondary 
attainment and job characteristics are included as explanatory 
variables, a structural equate i is being estimated, and the 
coefficients of vocational program variables in those equations 
estimate direct effects. If job characteristics are excluded, 
the equation is a (modified) structural equation in which the 
indirect. effects of high school curriculum that operate through 
pos tsecondary education are split between curriculum and post- 
secondary variables. 

Experimentation with functional form and selection of 
variables for inclusion in the equations was limited entirely to 
the YAW data set. When a preferred specification was selected 
for that data set, the specification of the corresponding 
equations in the other data sets was chosen *to match the YAW 
specificaton as closely as the data would Permit. 

Because the particular measures of personal attributes, 
postsecondary experiences, and jobs characteristics vary^amonq 
the data sets, the exact specification of either structural or 
reduced-form equations is different among the three data sets. 
Most of the differences in variable definitions are shown in 
table 4.7. As noted in chapter 2, the most important differences 
are in the specification of high school curriculum and post- 
secondary education. For both the YAW and Class of '72 data 
sets, four vocational proqram areas are identified. The NLS-LME 
data set identified only two: business/commercial and other 
-vocational. In the NLS-LME data set postsecondary experience was 
identified separately by the number of years of education and the 
broad occupational area of the training (such as clerical or pro- 
fessional/technical). Postsecondary experiences for the Class of 
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'72 and YAW data sets were specified differentJy from NLS-LME but 
are much like each other. The principal difference is that only 
one category of two-year program — two-year vocational/ technical — 
was identified in Class of '72. 

Coefficients of the high school curriculum variables measure 
the difference between graduates of a vocational or college prep 
and a general high school curriculum in the effect of that curri- 
culum on earnings. Because all respondents are high school grad- 
uates, no absolute measure of the return to high school education 
is provided by the equations. 



Reduced-Form Estimates: Men 



For men, the estimates for reduced-form equations for the 
iAW sample appear in tables 4.9 and 4.10, and those estimates 
uniformly show no significant differences in the impact of voca- 
tional and general curricula for hourly or weekly earnings for 
any of the three subsamples. Ther.e is a tendency for specializa- 
tion in* TRADE and distributive education (MARKET) to be associat- 
ed with higher earnings and for BSNS and OTHER specializations to 
be associated with lower earnings, but none of the coefficient 
estimates are strictly significant, since the coefficient of 
MARKET are based on only eight cases. 

Estimates from the Class of '72 agree in direction with 
those of the YAW sample for three of the four vocational program 
areas. The MARKET program coefficient is strong and statistical- 
ly significant for both hourly and weekly earnings, and the OTHER 
program area is significant for hourly earnings. Only the TRADE 
coefficient disagrees in sign with the YAW estimates. The esti- 
mates are shown in table 4.11 and 4.12. 

None of the curriculum coefficients is significant for the 
NLS-LME data set in the reduced-form specification. Those esti- 
mates are displayed in table 4.13. 

In contrast, the individual characteristics of being non- 
white and having accumulated general labor force experience con- 
tributed significantly to explaining variations in both hourly 
and weekly earnings for all subsamples in the YAW data set. 
Rural residence and family SES were usually not significantly 
different from zero, but the magnitude and significance of their 
effects were sensitive to the use of hourly or weekly earnings 
and to selection of the sample. 

The estimated effect of the college prep curriculum vari- 
able is sensitive to the choice of subsample in the YAW data set. 
When either all rolleqe participants or none are included in an 
nourly earnings equation, th^ college prep variable has a large, 
significant, positive coefficient. The estimated effect is 
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$1.30/hour for all respondents and $1.95/hour when college 
participants are excluded. When respondents with experience in 
two-year proqrams (but not four year proqrams) a-e included, the 
colleqe prep variable is not siqnifieant. This result suggests 
that the college prep curriculum variable serves as a proxy in 
the YAW data for the • responden ts who are destined to attend 
four-year colleqes and as an indicator of the brighter students 
among those who attended no colleqe at all. 

The estimates for men of the effects of a high school cur- 
riculum are relatively robust in the YAW data set. The estimates 
did not change very much reqardless of which personal variables 
are included in the equation. Among the contextual or individual 
attributes one might expect to affect earnings, academic ability 
was the most important one for which the YAW survey does not hav<= 
a direct measure. The best proxy for academic ability available" 
in the YAW survey is a measure of family SES when the respondent 
was fourteen years old. However, the SES variable did not 
siqnificantly contribute when RACE, RURAL, and EXPER are included 
in the equation. Only the coefficient of the college prep 
variable was sensitive to inclusion of SES, and when the college 
prep variable was included, SES is insignificant. As is evident 
below, SES makes a siqnifieant contribution to explaininq women's 
earninqs, but not men's earninqs. 

Possible Explanations for the Reduced-Form Results 

The results from the reduced-form -« -quat ions from the YAW 
data set suqaest that, for men, most vocational education program 
areas in hioh school do not siqnificantly differ from a qeneral 
curriculum in their impact on earninqs in the lattet part of the 
early life cycle. if there is an exception to that tule, it is 
most likely in the MARKET area, for which there is consistent 
evidence of a positive differential for vocational education in 
both the YAW and the Class of '72 data. These results can bo 
explained in several ways as follows: 

1. The effects are restricted to certain qroups of students 
and emerge only under specific combinations of 
circumstances. 

2. Those aspects of vocational education that make a 
difference for earnings are not adequately identified by 
self-report of curriculum and specialty area. 

3. There is a difference in the initial staqes of the early 
ohase of the life cycle, but that difference narrows and 
eventually disappears with time. 
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4. Direct and indirect effects are siqnificant when 
considered individually, out they systematically cancel 
each other out. 

5. There is no difference. 

These possible explanations for the reduced-form estimates are 
cons idered below. 

Limited scope of effects . An example of the first explana- 
tion comes from the simple cross-tabulations of the YAW data 
discussed above. The data sugqest that differences in ear.ni.rtqs 
by curriculum ar<? more likely to be found amonq minorities than 
amonq whites/ However, equations using the YAW data, which 
allowed for diff rent effects of curriculum for whites and 
minorities, showed no siqnificant differences for men between 
vocationjl and qeneral curricula for either racial group, once 
the racial difference in average level of earninqs is controlled. 
This result is robust across subsamples and equation specifi- 
cations in the YAW data set. It holds for hourly or weekly 
earninqs for all three of the YAW subsamples. It holds whether 
SES and/or RURAL and/or EX PER are included in the equation. 
Estimated coefficients are shown in table 4.14. 

It is impossible to test all combinations of qroups of 
students and circumstances. At least the most obvious set of 
combinations, race/sex category, is not one that is associated 
with differences by curriculum in the effects on earnings. 

Inadequate curriculum specifications . The second expla- 
nation, the inadequacies associated with self-report of curricu- 
lum, encompasses several specific points. It includes, for 
example, the Grasso and Sh#a (1979b) criticism that data such as 
are analyzed here may be inherently incapable of revealing any 
' meaninqful effects of vocational education because they cannot 
reflect differences in curriculum quality or content from school 
to school, or even from teacher to teacher within the same 
school. Grasso and Shea called this the "agqr egra tion problem." 
It also includes the problems associated with self-report of cur- 
riculum (Mertens et al.1980). Neither of these issues can be 
settled with the data available here. 

Nevertheless, the YAW questionnaire does provide additional 
information on some of the important aspects of a vocational 
curriculum. For example, approximately 55 percent of male 
vocational students (25 percent of all the respondents of the 
sample) indicated that they had received a certificate of com- 
pletion from their vocational program. A certificate should help 
to identify students who have learned iob skills. In reduced- 
form equations containinq the personal and curriculum variables, 
however, there was no siqnificant difference in average hourly or 
weekly earninqs between vocational students who did and did not 
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receive a certificate. Furthermore, allowinq for a certificate - 
had no s iqni f icant effect for the estimate* of the marginal 
impacts of the various vocational program areas. This result 
held reqardless of whether or not the comparison included 
students who attended two-year or four-year colleges. 

Respondents were also asked the extent to which th^y used 
the traininq tney received in their high school vocational 
courses on their current job. The information was added to the 
equation i,i thrpp ways in separate tests, but in none of the 
tests „did use of training either significantly affect earnings or 
permit indicators of vocational proqram area to affect earnings. 
These results held whether or not students who attended college 
were retained in the comparison. 

These estimates for the use of high school training on the 
most. current iob should not be surprisinq. In the latter part of 
♦the younq adult's early work experience (at the time of the most 
recent job for this YAW survey), that person should probably be 
expected to have progressed beyond skills learned in high school. 
It is to be expected that respondents, in answering the question 
"To what degree do you use the skills you learned (in high school 
vocational courses) on your current job?" would often consider 
primarily their most recently acquired skills, perhaps overlook- 
inq any role hiqh school vocational education might have had in 
teachinq the skills that were prerequisites to those now being 
used. The reported link between the use of learned skills and 
earninqs likely to be tiqhter for the first full-time job'than 
fQr the current job; earnings on the first full-time job are con- 
side Led below. 

The YAW survey included several other questions designed to 
more accurately characterize the hiqh school curriculum. Respon- 
dents were asked whether, as juniors or seniors, they had spent 
more time in job-related courses than in other courses (16 oer- 
cent of men said they did), about the same time (18 percent), or 
less time (13 percent); whether they received help from a high 
school teacher or staff member in finding their first full-time 
regular job (10 percent replied that they did); whether they re- 
ceived instruct ion in job-hunting skills in hiqh school (31 per- 
cent did); how well their hiqh school proqram prepared them to 
qet a job (62 percent replied "very well" or "fairly well"); and 
whether, in retrospect, the/ would chcse to repeat the same cate- 
oory of high school curriculum that they actually had pursued (37 
percent said they would repeat)\ In reduced-form equations that 
contained personal and curriculum variables, none of these addi- 
tional variables (considered separately or in combination) 
contributed s iqni f ican t ly to the explanation of earninqs for men. 
A^ non<> of them significantly altered the estimated effects of 
hiqh school curriculum variables. 
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It would appear, therefore, t-hat a more precise specifica- 
tion of hiqh school experience (at least within the limits per- 
mitted by the YAW questionnaire) does ndt reveal any effects of 
hiqh school curriculum that are overlooked by usin'g the simple 
curriculum identifiers. To the extent that it can be explored 
here, an imprecise specification of hiqh school curriculum does 
not seem «-o account for the absence of significant differences in 
the earninqs of former vocational and qeneral male students on 
their most recent iob. 

Variation over the l ife cycle . The third possible explana- 
tion cited above--varyinq impacts of curriculum over the early 
life cycle—has been proposed before by other researchers (see 
Mertens et al. 1980) and was discussed most receritly by Meyer 
(1981b). This explanation is reflected in fiqure 3.3 in chapter 
3. The hypotheses involved here can be tested by allowing the 
marginal effect of curriculum on the averaqe level of earnings to 
vary with the length of labor market experience. 

It is clear from the reduced-form results cited above thet 
average earninas rise with experience. When interactions of a 
vocational proqram area and experience are added to such an equa- 
tion, the experience variable remain- positive and significant, 
estimates are presented in table 4.15. yttnonq eight program or 
program/experience interaction coefficients, only the MARKET pro- 
gram indicator and i nteract ion - te rm are significant by conven- 
tional criteria. However, those two coefficients are based on 
only eiqht cases, and their magnitudes are impl^isible. More- 
over, ail four of the vocational proqram coefficients are nega- 
tive, whereas all of -the interaction terms are positive. These 
results would suggest that vocational progr <m graduates have an 
earninqs disadvantaqe on their current iob, but that the dis- 
advantaae is progressively smaller for people with more experi- 
ence. Since none of the eight estimated coefficients are signi- 
ficantly different from zero or of -plausible magnitude, no 
conclusion can confidently be reached here about the effects of 
experience on earninqs differences by curricula. These results 
for all respondents do not chanoe materially when respondents 
with anv collene experience are excluded. 

Cancellati on o f effects or no differences. The best inter- 
pretation of these findings is probably that. in the YAW data set 
there is no statistically significant difference in the total 
effects of vocational and general curricula on men's earnings on 
the current- iob. It would seem, therefore, either that there is 
no difference between vocational and qeneral curricula in their 
effects on earninas in the latter portion of the early stage of 
one 1 ^ working lifp, or that significant direct and indirect 
* ffect^ t^nd to offsof oach othet . The direct effects of voca- 
tional education on earninas and the impact on earninqs of those 
intervenma variables throunh which vocational education would be 
expected to have an indirect ^ff^ct are examined in the following 
subsection of the chapter. Subsequent chanters consider whether 



vocational elucation influences* those intervening mechanisms, 
which are po .tsecondary educational attainment and job charac- 
teristics. Clearly, only the all-respondents su^sample is ap- 
propriate for considering the mediating role of post secondary 
educational attainment on labor market effects of -vocational 
education. 



Contribution of Post secondary and Jobs Var i ables 



Men 



Both the postsecondary and the jobs variables significantly 
improve the explanatory power of the earnings equations for men 
in the YAW data set. Addition of the eight postsecondary vari- 
ables to an equation containing the personal and curriculum 
variables increases the total fraction of variation in earnings 
explained by the regressions, from .12 to .16 for hourly earnings 
and from .10 to .15 for weekly earnings. Adding the jobs vari- 
ables, also, raises the fractions explained further, to .19 and 
.16 for hourly and weekly earnings, respectively. Either the 
postsecondary or the jobs variables contribute more to explaining 
earnings than do the high school curriculum variables. In an ' 
equation with personal and postsecondary variables, adding the 
high school curriculum variables raises the fraction of variation 
explained only from .15 to .16 for hourly 'earnings and from .13 
to .15 for weekly earnings. That most of the effect of the high 
school curriculum variables is captured in the distinction be- 
tween college prep and general curricula can be seen by consider- 
ing the estimates of the direct effects of high school curriculum 
on earnings when postsecondary attainment is allowed to influence 
additively the level of average earnings. Those estimates are 
shown in table 4.16. 



Postsecondary attainment . When the postsecondary variables 
are included, both weekly and hourly earnings 'are significantly 
influenced by the college prep curriculum indicator. Students 
who took a college prep curriculum were .associated with higher 
earnings than students who took a general curriculum. Even larg- 
er earnings di f ferences ' were found for eight vocational students 
in MARKET, but the small number of cases prevents extending that 
finding to the general population of vocational students. The 
other vocational coefficients wert not significantly different 
from zero. Similar results were found for the NLS-LME data set, 
estimates for which are shown in table 4.17. 

A very different picture emerges from the Class of '72 data. 
For hourly earnings, only BSNS is significant at the .05 level, 
and it is associated with lov^r earnings. MARKET loses the 
significance it nad in the reduced-form specification. TRADE 
becomes positive and .significant at the .iO.lev^l. For weekly, 
earnings, all three of those coefficients are significant at the 
.10 level or better, and , h MARKET and TRADE are positive. 



In line with these apparently significant findings for 
Class of 1 72 data, further steps were taken to improve the 
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specification of ppstsecondary experiences in the YAW data^set. 
A series of questions asked whether and for how icng the 
respondent had participated in any one of eight categories of 
postsecondary educational or training programs, and whether the 
respondent had completed the programs, received a certificate, or 
used (on any subsequent job) the ski"! is taught in the program. 
Summary statistics for those data are presented in chapter 7. 

Each question about postsecondary experience was used to 
form a different set of explanatory variables for the YAW data. 
Indicators of completion of postsecondary programs contributed 
most to the overall explanatory power of the earnings equations. 
Both the discussion of fractions explained of variation in 
earnings and the coefficient estimates in table 4.16 (and all 
following tables in this chapter for any of the data sets that 
include postsecondary variables) are based on the completion form 
of the postsecondary information. The estimates for the YAW data 
of direct effects of high school curriculum did not change much 
as different forms of the postsecondary variables were used. 

The estimates of effects of pos tsecondary education or 
training suggested chat completing an advanced degree ojf a four- 
year college program is associated wi^fh higher earnings. An 
additional additive effect was foun^jt for college prep curriculum. 
Data from the Class of '72 and the NLS-LME estimate significant 
effects in the same direction, although the estimated effects are 
considerably smaller than in the YAW data set. 

Postsecondary vocational education, in the usual sense of 
that term, is most often provided by two-year colleges or techni- 
cal institutes. Completion of a two-year privcvte postsecondary 
program was associated with about $.86 per hour and $50 per week 
in statistically significantly higher earnings for the YAW data 
set. The estimates for similar programs at public community col- 
leges or technical institutes are not -significantly different 
from zero. Estimates from the -Class of '72 showc that for 
hourly, but not for weekly, earnings there was a significant and ' 
positive effect for postsecondary vocational education. The 
estimated effect was almost exactly as strong as the estimates 
for a four-year college program. Nevertheless, it would appear, 
that for men, private two-year institutions were associated with 
a statistically significant* difference in earnings on the most 
recent jo\< compared to public two-year institutions, when person- 
al characteristics such as race, SMS, residence, and labor market 
experience were controlled. As noted above, the SES variable 
used here may not \m* a good indicator of academic ability, so 
that one cannot ne certain that ability was adequately control- 
led. 

: wo nroad cat egor les of government t raining programs wer e 
c.MSLiercd. J'xctj'^, respondents were instructed to indicate only 
those military training programs that wet'? related to sr>me 
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civilian occupation. The estimated effects on botn hourly and 
weekly earnings were neqliqible. The second government- 
sponsored cateqory treated all civilian job-training proqrams, 
such as CETA, WIN, and Job Corps, as a homogeneous group. The 
larqe neqative and siqnificant estimates seem to reflect the 
selection criteria for these programs. Similar estimates emerged 
from analysis of the Class of '72 data. 

The postsecondary cateqories of apprenticeship and employer- 
sponsored formal traininq are usually associated with a particu- 
lar -job. Thus, callinq them "postsecondary traininq" rather than 

}ob characteristics" is somewhat arbitrary. Whatever their 
classification, they were associated with positive effects on 
earninqs in both the YAW and Class of '72 data sets althouqh the 
YAW estimates were not strictly siqnificant. 

^Different cateqories of postsecondary traininq were used in 
the NLS-LME that prevent a direct comparison with the YAW and 
Class of '72 results. However, one would expect that more ye-ars 
of education would increase earninqs, other thinqs equal, and 
th-at expectation was borne out. Also, prof essional , 'manaqerial , 
and skilled traininq were associated with significantly higher 
earninqs. 

The estimated effects of postsecondary education conform to 
prior expectations and show strong similarities in the YAW and 
Class of '72 data sets. it is clear that postsecondary education 
or traininq experiences have a substantial direct impact on earn- 
inqs of men. Postsecondary vocational education in particular, 
showed stronq effects in the Class of '72 data, thouqh the YAW 
results were less supportive. If hiqh school curriculum can be 
shown co affpct the participation in and completion of these pro- 
grams, it' can have indirect effects on earninqs. These impacts 
are considered in subsequent chapters. 

Job characteristics . Indirect effects may also operate 
throuqh the individual's work history and throuqh some important 
characteristics of jobs. Two indications of work history and two 
job characteristics were added to earninqs equations for the YAW 
sample that included the personal, curriculum, and postsecondary 
variablps. Different work history and job characteristics 
variables were available in the other data sets. 

- The work history measures reflected employment stability. 
One measure was a retrospective self-report of the number cf 
full-time jobs the respondent had held since qracfuatinq fro,n hiqh 
school. Havinq held more jobs reduced current earninqs, but not 
significantly. The other measure, the number of months on the 
lonqest job, was positively associated with earnings. However, 
when tenure -on the most recent job was also included in the 
equation, tenure dominated and was siqnificant, whereas the 
months-on~the-3 onqest- job variable bocane insignificant. An 
additional' year of tenure h£d a s tat istical 1 v siqnificant effect 
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of raising earnings. The direction of this effect aqrees with a 
substantial body of labor market literature and with the esti- 
mates from the Class of '72 data. 

The other job .characteristic was whether the wage on the re- 
spondent's job was set through collective bargaining. About 34 
percfc^r of male respondents reported that unions played such a 
4 role on their jobs. The estimated effect on hourly earnings was 
large, positive, and statistically significant, although the 
effect on weekly earnings was not. 

-The job characteristics variables added new information to 
the YAW equation but did not affect the estimated coefficients of 
the curriculum and pos tsecondary variables for either the hourly 
or the weekly earnings equations. The larqest changes occurred 
for coefficients of C0L4YR, PCCT, and GOVT. In none of these 
cases, however, wajs the outcome of a significance test altered or 
the sign of a coefficient changed. 

In summary, amonq vocationally-educated men, only those who 
took a marketing program showed a significant positive difference 
in earnings (when personal attributes, pos tsecondary attainment, 
and job characteristics were controlled). Data from the Class of 
'72 supported the results and suggested that trade programs also 
raise earnings. The Class of '72 data further suggested that 
business and other programs are associated with lower earnings. 

Personal attributed, pos tsecondary attainment, and job 
characteristics all affect "earnings significantly and in the ex- 
pected directions. Pos tsecondary vocational education, in par- 
ticular , jvas found in the Class of '72 data to have a positive 
effect on earnings. For the YAW data set, two-year programs had 
positive influences on earnings for men only when administered 
, through 'private schools, not public community colleges. There is 
room for indirect effects of a vocational curriculum to be felt 
to the extent that it affects pos tsecondary attainment and job 
characteristics . 

Reduced-For ,n Estimates: Women 

Farninqs equations estimates for women differ substantially 
. in the YAW data set from those for men. The personal and curri- 
culum variables are better able to explain earninqs, and £he 
significance of coefficients according to conventional tests is 
more sensitive to the choice of s ubr>airple s . 

Tables 4.18 and 4.19 show that in reduced-form equations for 
the YAW sample all four personal attributes (RACE, SES, RURAL , 
and FXPEP) were significant (and worked in the expected direc- 
tions) when all respondents were considered. The SFS and RACE 
variables seen to be proxies for colloqe attendance, since they 
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were not siqnificant when respondents who attended some college 
were eliminated from the subsample. Interest i nqly , the RACE 
variahle was not siqnificant in either the Class of '72 or NLS- 
\,ME results. Beinq married s iqni f ican tly reduced weekly earn- 
inqs, but not hourly earninqs, in the YAW estimates. As shown 
below, marriage s iqnif icantly reduced hours worked per week, *anj 
it is that effect that was reflected in' weekly earnings. Clas? 
of »72 results are shown in table 4.11 and 4.12 and NLS-LME re- 
sults in table 4.20. 

Among the vocational proqram categories for the YAW data 
set, TRADE and MARKET each contained eleven or fewer wome'n 
respondents, whereas the BSNS cateqory contained half of the sam- 
ple. For each of the program categories, the estimated effect on 
hourly earninqs followed a distinct pattern as the subsample and 
the data sets were varied. For the YAW sample when all respon- 
dents were included, TRADE was associated with higher earnings, 
and MARKET was associated with lower earnings. BSNS and OTHER 
showed no effect. The pattern in the Class of '72 was almost the 
direct opposite of that in the YAW data set. MARKET and TRADE, 
both neqative in the YAW data, were not significant in the Class 
of '72; BSNS and OTHER were siqnificant positive and siqnificant 
neqative, respectively. In the NLS-LME data set*, BSNS was not 
siqnificant, but the nonbusiness vocational category had a signi- 
ficant neqative coefficient. 

When respondents who attended any colleqe were excluded 
(NOCOL), t^e TRADE coefficient was even larqer in the YAW data 
sot, and its t-value increased. The TRADE coefficient for Class 
of '72, thouqh not siqnificant, became positive. The effect of 
MARKET remained neqative but was i ns iqn i f icant for both YAW and 
Class of '72. The proqram area with the largest number of re- 
spondents (BSNS) was associated in the YAW data with signifi- 
cantly hiqher earninqs, and, thus, aqreed with Class of '72.' 
Therefore, at least some deqree of consensus apparently exists 
for the women's results between the YAW and Class of »72 data 
sets. 

Each of the proqram effects is interesting, and each 
reflects an aspect of sex stereotyping in occupations (and, 
apparently, in vocational education participation) . For the YAW 
sample, the BSNS coefficient agrees (in direction and signifi- 
cance) with the Orosso and Shea result, but only when the sample 
is restricted as in Hrasso and Shea to respondents with exactly 
twelve years of education. The BSNS category is important be- 
cause it accounts for 60 percent of women respondents,* far more 



*The samplinn procedure ensures that this percentage does not ap- 
ply to the population. The 60 percent figure is an Unweighted 
proportion of the sample. .However, BSNS is clearly the most 
important vocational education oroqram area for women. 
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than any other curriculum category . The MARKET coefficient was 
negative for women but positive for men in both the YAW and Class 
of '72' surveys. The smal^ number of respondents of both sexes in 
MARKET suggests that these estimates should be regarded cautious- 
ly. However, it would apptar that men and women in this program 
area are directed into routes that have substantial differences 
both from % each other and from the typical job for people of each 
sex. Finally, TRADE indicates a much less common (and in some 
cases nontradit ional ) occupational route for women, whereas it 
represents the most common route for vocationa] ly % educate*^ men. 
For women it was associated with higher earnings than was a 
general curriculum. These data would seem to agree with the 
often stated proposition that sex stereotyping in occupations 
routes women into lower-paying jobs than men. The success of 
some vocationally educated women in working at nontraditional 
jobs suggests that vocational education can play a role in help- 
ing to overcome sex stereotyping, a goal expressed in the 1976 * 
amendments to the Vocational Education Act. 

.The supplementary variables that were designed to more accu- 
rately characterize vocational education programs in the YAW sur- 
vey contributed little more to explaining earnings for women than 
for men. As with the men's data, satisfaction with high school 
curriculum, whether the students would repeat their curricula, 
the intensity of studying vocational courses z receipt of a 
certificate of completion of -a vocational program/ and the 
receipt of teacher assistance in finding a job were unrelated to 
earnings. Unlike men, women who reported receiving information 
about how to search for and apply for jobs (about 41 percent of 
the sample) were associated with significantly lower earnings 
when personal characteristics and curriculum were controlled. 
This finding runs contrary to the expectation that aid in finding 
a job should raise earnings. It may reflect a selection process 
in which «^ie students who are likely to earn less- or who have not 
yet found a satisfactory job are given some instruction on 
looking for work while better students are encouraged to continue 
their education. 

Women who reported that in their most recent job they used 
their high school training either moderately or very much were 
associated with lower earnings ($.75/hour and between $20 and $35 
per week) . Jnteractinj the program area variables with a dummy 
variable showing use of skills learned in high school contributed 
little more to explaining earnings. As discussed in connection 
with men's earning?:, the role of high school training in learning 
other skills may be overlooked by respondents, and the failure 
after as much -is fifteen years in the labor force to progress 
beyond skills learned in hijh school is more likely to indicate a 
respondent's lack of normal career progression than it ir, to re- 
flect the productivity of job skills learned in vocational 
courses , 



As with the men's equations, interaction of program area 
variables -with RACE showed no significant difference by race in 
the marqinal effects of hiqh school curriculum on earnings for 
the YAW data sett 



Contribution of Postsecondary and Jobs Variables: Women 

The structural forms of the earnings equations include post- 
secondary and jobs variables. As with the men's equations, both 
postsecondary and jobs variables substantially increase the frac- 
tion of variation in earnings that can be explained, and either 
the postsecondary or the jobs variables contribute more to the 
fraction explained than did the vocational education program 
variables. For example, in the YAW equations the fraction ex- 
plained for hourly earnings rises from .12 to .22 when the post- 
secondary variables were added, and from there to .29 when the 
jobs variables were added. In contrast, the fraction explained 
drops only from .22 to .20 when the vocational education vari- 
ables were excluded from an equation that included the post- 
secondary variables. Similar figures applied for weekly earn- 
ings. 

The estimates of effects of high school curriculum were 
largely unaffected either by the inclusion of information about 
postsecondary experience or by tbe form in which the information 
was represented. The insensit ivi ty of coefficients for high 
school curriculum allowed the program completion form of post- 
secondary information to be used in the YAW analysis, as it was 
for men. The only curriculum variable affected was the college 
prep indicator, the estimated coefficient of which for hourly 
earninqs dropped and was not then significantly different from* 
zero. 

The estimated effects of completing postsecondary programs 
are shown in table 4.21 for the YAW survey, in table 4.22 for the 
NLS-LME, and in tables 4.11 and 4.12 for Class of '72. Statis- 
tically significant effects were found in both the YAW and Class K 
of '72 data for completion of a four-year college degree, a two- 
year public community college or technical institute, or an 
employer-sponsored formal training proqram . Government training 
was associated with lower earninqs. As with men, the government 
training variable apparently served as a proxy for the selection 
criteria for the proqram. ' 

One category of participation in postsecondary education was 
significant for weekly, but not for hourly, earnings in the YAW 
data set. That category is private two-year colleges or techni- 
cal institutes, for which completion of a, proqram was estimated 
to increase earnings. Overall, the estimated effects of the 
postsecondary variables are plausible; the> operate in the 
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expected directions, and they suoaest significantly higher earn- 
inqs for participants in either private or public two-year post- 
secondary vocational programs. 

Addition of the iobs variable^ to an equation containing the 
personal, curriculum, and pos tseconda ry variables had little 
effect on the estimated coefficients of those other variables in 
the YAW analysis. Estimates appear in table 4.21. The coeffi- 
cient estimate that changed most was for MARKET in the hourly 
earninqs equation. 

Among the four iobs variables in the YAW data set, only the 
measure of time on the job that the respondent had held the. ' 
longest (LONGEST) was statistically significant. The estimate 
suggested that earninqs were hiqher for every additional month of 
tenure on the job held^ longes t . It is likely that LONGEST iden- 
tifies those women who have continually participated in the labor 
force. The absence of a complete work history for each respon-* 
dent makes that speculation impossible to confirm; but continu- 
ous participation avoids deterioration of job skills, permits 
women to achieve the kind of career earnings progression that is 
routine for men, and is consistent with the findings presented 
here. 

For women, two vocational education program areas were asso- 
ciated with significantly hiqher earninqs than for general curri- 
culum students. They were TRADE (althouqh the sample is small) 
and BSNS (althouqh the effect emerges for the YAW data only when 
the sample is restricted to women with no two- or four-year post- 
secondary education). MARKET was associated with lower earnings, 
in contrast to the association with higher earninqs that was 
found for men. These effects were present in the YAW data set 
with little change in both reduced-form and structural esti- 
mates. Additional siqnificant effects on earninqs were associa- 
ted with postsecondary experiences that include pos tseconda ry 
vocational education as well as four-year college and employer- 
sponsored traininn. 



Ea rnings o n First Regula r Full-Time Job 

Earninqs on the first roqular full-time job would be expec- 
ted to smw a pattern of variation with pos tseconda ry educational 
attainment that J, s clearer than it was for the most recent job, 
because the Jenqth of one's education usually dictates the timing 
of that first job. Hence, controlling for educational attainment 
was evpn more important for a valid comparison in this case than 
it was for the estimate of earninqs on the most recent job. For 
that reason only thr- NOCOL ffubs ample for -the YAW data set is dis- 
cussed for estimates of the rnduced- form specification. The ALL 
suKsamp]o is used for osHmaN*s of the structural form. Because 
of the comnlAvifir^ of qnrtinn out t^e first regular full-time 
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-job from the individual respondent's job history (and the impos- 
sibility of doinq so for many NLS-LME respondents), no compari- 
sons can be made here with the NLS-LME and Class of '72 data 
sets. 



Reduced-Form Estimates 

The effect of controlling for educational attainment can be 
seen m tables 4.23 and 4.24, which show data from the YAW sample 
for mean hourly and week]y earninqs cross-classified by race, 
sex, and curriculum. The mean hourly and weekly earnings for 
white general curriculum students were higher than for earnings 
for white vocational students when all respondents were consid- 
ered. When only white respondents with exactly twelve years of 
education were considered, male vocational students earned more 
per hour than general students. Both qroups earned the same 
amount per week. The differential for white women between 
vocational and qeneral curricula was smaller in the more restric- 
ted subsample. For minorities, the earnings differential 
between vocational g n d -general students increased when the more 
restricted .subsample was considered. For minority men, the earn- 
ings advantage of general curriculum students increased; on the 
other hand, for minority women the earnings advantage for voca- 
tional students increased. In short, the relative earnings for 
vocational and general students are quite sensitive to the 
selection of the race/sex subgroup and levels of educational 
attainment. 

Variations amonq respondents in earnings on the first regu- 
lar full-time -job are very difficult to explain when the sample 
is restricted to those respondents who completed exactly twelve 
years of education and the reduced-form specification is used. 
For neither men nor women are the estimated coefficients of the 
personal or curriculum variables significantly different from 
zero. The estimates are shown in tables 4.25 and 4.26. The only 
exception to the generalization is for a positive estimate of the 
coefficient for SFS in the weekly earnings eauation for men*. 

Fducation is, apparently, the principal determinant of 
earn- ings on the first regular full-time job, and when it is 
controlled., variations in earnings are largely random. This 
observation is supported by the finding that, when reduced-form 
equations were estimated for all respondents regardless of educa- 
tional attainment, several factors contributed significantly 
between both men and women to explain variations in earnings. For 
men, estimated coefficients for hourly earnings for all the voca- 
tional program area variables were negative, and the coefficients 
for BSNS and TRADE were significant. The college prep variable 
had a significantly positive effect, and rural residence a signi- 
ficantly negative one. For women, SES and college prep curriculum 
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siqnif icantly increased earnings, whereas rural residence 
significantly reduced them. None of the vocational program 
indicators were significantly different from zero for women. 



Contribution of Postsecondary Education and Job Characteristics 

These results for the personal and curriculum variables held 
when indicators of pos tsecondary program completion were £dded • 
Estimates are given in tables 4.27 and 4.28. 



associated with hrgher earnings. Pos tsecondary vocational 
education also* contributed to increased earnings. For private 
two-year programs earnings were significantly higher. For public 
two-year proqrams, the effects were positive but smaller and not 
strictly sinnificant for either hourly or weekly earnings. The 
coefficients of high school curriculum were unaffected for hourly 
earninqs but became significantly negative for weekly earnings 
when the postteeconda ry variables were added. Recall that these 
estimates are a mixture of the direct effects of vocational 
education and of the indirect effects of vocational education 
that operate throuah the job characteristics variables. The 
reduced-form estimates included those effects and, in addition, 
the indirect effects of vocational education that operate through 
postsecondary education. The reduction an the vocational program 
coefficients when the indirect effects of postsecondary education 
are removed suggests that those indirect effects (at least for 
BSNS and MARKET programs) serve to increase earnings. This 
inference is discussed further below. 

For women, completion of four-year college programs or of 
two-year private postsecondary programs significantly increased 
earnings, as it did for men. Unlike men, no positive effect was 
found for public two-year programs. Also unlike men, completion 
of a government-sponsored training program was assqciated with 
significantly lower earnings, apparently the same reflection of 
screening criteria for the training programs as was found for 
earnings on the most recent job. 

The most interesting finding for women is the large positive 
effect associated with completion of employer-sponsored formal 
trainino programs.' These proqrams were most likely given aftf.r 
the start of emplovment on this first regular job. The positive 
effect on earnings most probablv indicates that the type of em- 
ployer that will sponsor trainino proarams for its ^ employees is 
likely also to pay hiqh starting waqe^ in order to' attract the 
best possible candidates for traininq. The absence of the effect 
from the men's pquaHons suoqests also that it may be a reflec- 
tion of the "mentor" concept that has been discussed recently in 
*■ t>o career dove 1 onment literature. 




program was 



Clearly there is room for indirect effects of vocational 
education to operate through postsecondary education. The 
principal job characteristic for which the YAW survey has data 
and that is relevant to the startinq waqe for the first job is 
the indicator of whether waqe rates on the job are set through 
collective bargaining. That variable has a large and highly' 
significant coefficient for men. Tt is positive but not quite 
significant for women. Indirect effects of vocational education 
may also operate throuqh this , variable. That possibility is con- 
sidered in more detail below. 

One would expect that a sharper identification of the high 
school vocational education experience would exhibit a greater 
effect on the first full-time j6b than it did for the most recent 
job. The evidence from the YAW survey did not support that ex- 
pectation. As with the most. recent job,- the indicators of re- 
ceipt of a certificate from, or use of skills learned a high 
school vocational program did not contribute significantly, 
either additively or when interacted with curriculum variables, 
to explaining earnings. Only the respondent's report of receiv- 
ing teacher assistance in finding a job is important here, and it 
matters only for men. The negative coefficient suggests that the 
least able students are most likely to receive teacher assistance 
or to be qu ided with such assistance into immediate employment 
after hiqh school. 

Among people with exactly twelve years of education, varia- 
tions _ in- earnings on their first full-time job are difficult to 
explain with the information that is available in the YAW survey. 
This earnings variable was likely to have considerably more meas- 
urement error than did the earnings variable for the most recent 
job. That error may account for the lack of systematic variance 
in the first job earnings variable. 



Earnings Growth 

For the YAW data set, earnings data that were collected at 
four points in each respondent's work history permitted calcula- 
tion of the annual rates of increase in earnings for three situa- 
tions: within the first job, within trie most recent job, and 
over the career span from the start of the first job to the 
interview date or the date the respondents left their most recent 
job. The same problems that prevented identification of the 
.irst full-time job also prevented calculation from the NLS-LME 
and Class of '72 data sets of rates of earnings growth that were 
comparable to those reported in the YAW data set. 

Tables 4.29 and 4.3a present the regression estimates for 
these three measures of earnings growth for men and women. 
Adjustment of earnings figures -to constant 1980 dollars produced 
negative earnings growth if, as one might expect, retrospective 
reportinq of earninqs on trV. first job was biased toward givinq 
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the same answer for startinq and ending waqe on that job. For 
both men and women the mean annual earninqs growth within the 
first job was neqative, and chat result was probably a product of 
that sort of bias. For men, onlv rural residence and the length 
of time spent on the job were statistically significant, and they 
increase earninqs qrowth. Time on the job was also significant 
for women, aqain with a positive effect. Also significant for 
women were SES, completion of a four-year degree (which was- 
associated with slower earnings qrowth), and completion of an 
advanced degree (which was associated with faster earnings 
growth). Vocational program area indicators did not signifi- 
cantly contribute for cither men or women, though in the men's 
equation all four of the estimated coefficients for program areas 
weLe positive. It would appear that vocational education is 
weakly associated with faster earnings growth in th^ firs^t job 
for men, but the evidence is not conclusive. 

Earnings growth within the most recent job appeared to be' 
largely a random ^process, or at least a process that was not well 
explained by any of the personal, curriculum, job characteris- 
tics, or postsecondary variables that were available in the YAW^ 
data set. Or ly RACE had a significant coefficient for men, and 
further invest iqa t ion showed that its large effect on growth was 
attributable to systematically lower starting earninqs for minor- 
ity men on the most recent job. For women, RACE -had a signifi- 
cantly negative effect on earnings growth without any indication 
that minority women had lower starting earnings. This result 
suggests that nonwhite men and women have quite different types 
of experiences with earninqs growth. None of the curriculum 
variables contributed significantly to explaining earnings growth 
for men or women, and even s the estimated directions of effect 
showed no clear pat tern . Besides RACE, only completion a£ mili- 
tary training and completion of a two-year public college' or 
technical school proqram contributed s iqn i f icant ly to explaining 
earninqs qrowth for women within the most recent job. 

The annual rate of qrowth in earninqs between the. date of 
interview (or of ]eavinq the most r CtPt job) and the date of r 
startinq the first job showed sliqhtly more systematic variation 
than did earninqs qrowth within either job. For men, completion 
of an apprenticeship proqram and having waqes determined in col- 
lective barqaininn on the most recent job were associated siqni- 
ficantly with hiaher annual rates of earninqs qrowth. Comple- 
tion of either a two-year public postsecondary or a" four-year 
colleqe proqram was associated with lower growth. TRADE and 
MARKET proqram areas were associated with highe'r growth, whereas 
BSNS and OTHER vocational proqrams were associated with lower 
qrowth. None of the proqram coefficients, however, was statis- 
tically siqnif icantly different from zeYo. For women, being 
minority or complotinq a private two-ye^r postsecondary proqram 
was s iq n if i can t ] y an^ociatod with lower career earninqs growth. 
Completinq a military traininn proqram was associated with 



S^**" oarnin< > s ' the vocational proqram variables, BSNS, 

TRADE , and OTHER proqrams wore associated with hiqher qrowth 
whereas, MARKET was associated with lower growth. Only the TRADE 
coefficient was significantly different from zero. 



Summary 

The analysis of earnings data for the YAW and Class of '72 
surveys shows that effects of vocational education on earnings 
extend beyond the immediate post-high school period. The effect's 
ya,t^ across proqram area and by gender. For the most recent job 
for men, there is strong evidence that MARK FT is associated with 
, ni-qner .earninqs compared to qeneral curriculum qraduates. TRADE 
p.r.qrams appear to increase earninqs, but the evidence is not as 
strong as for MARKFT. BSNS programs (which include some occur, • 
t ions that are traditionally held by women) and a composite of 
health, home economics, and, aqriculture proqrams are associated 
with lower earninqs for men. For women TRADE and BSNS proqrams 
tend to be associated with hiqher earnings when the comparison is 
restricted to respondents who have had no college education 
MARKET is associated with lower earnings for that same group of 
women. Pos tsecondary vocational education is associated with 
hiqher earnings for both men and women. 

-According to data from the YAW survey, any systematic varia- 
tion in earnings on the first full-time job is determined primar- 1 
llyby education level. Vocational education does not seem to 
differ from -gen-ral curriculum in its effects on earnings on the 
first full-time job. When the comparison is restricted to people 
^without colleqe, neither hiqh school curriculum nor personal 
attributes contribute to explaininq earninqs. Some weak evidence 
exists that earninqs qrowth within the first: full-timp job is 
positively affected by vocational education. Nevertheless, there 
seems to he no relationship between participation in vocational 
education and earninqs qrowth within the most recent job or over 
the early part of a respondent's workinq career. 



CHAPTER V 
LABOR MARKET EFFECTS: EMPLOYMENT 

™i J 3n,Pl ? ym !w t effects delude unemployment, training-related 
employment, the types of jobs people work at, characteristics of 
the jobs, ^nd the work history of the respondents. These out- 

SSVSJnSf iK^"?* 1 * 0t ™}X in twelves but also because 
they provide channels for indirect outcomes of vocational 
education on earnings* 



Unemployment 

These two measures of unemployment were available in the YAW 
survey: one from the labor force status at the time of the inte- 

nni^^oH ^ he .K th ! r fr ° m the number of weeks respondent had been 
unemployed in the two years preceding the interview. Similar 
measures were obtained for the Class of '72 and NLS LME surveys. 

Table 5.1 shows that at the time of the interview former 
ofniS!? E reP , st " dents were least likely (5.7 percent) and 
general curriculum students were the most likely (10.1 percent) 
to be unemployed. The unemployment rate of former vocational 

c^nt?4 S ?} ^r* n that of other groups but was not 
signiticantly different from either. For the Class of '72 data, 
there was no significant difference in unemployment rates for 
vocational and general students. • 

l _ J n J? e YAW da , ta ' ° n }y for minority men was the average num- 
^«?f«!Sf k f. K unem P loved ^ the past two years greater for former 
'° a ° n ( a ? for former general students, but the measurement 
was imprecise because there were few minority man. For white men 
1} £ I ference , was . statistically significant, with general 
students experiencing on the average 1.7 weeks of unemployment 
for each week experienced by vocational students as revealed in 
• table 5.2. For women there ,were no appreciable differences in 
that average between vocational and general students. 

► «-k? J} near ^Probability model for explaining being unemployed 
SfJSS * °L^1 SU f V6 ^ and a recession model of weeks unem- 
ployed cast additional light on the relationship between curri- 
culum and unemployment. Estimates are shown in table 5.3. For 
men in the YAW data set, when the effects of personal character- 
j istics and postsecondary attainment were controlled, both a 
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vocational business program and college prep curriculum were 
significantly associated with less unemployment at the time of 
the survey than for general curriculum students. Participation 
in any of the other vocational programs was also associated with 
less unemployment, but the coefficients were not significant. 
For women, none of the coefficients was significant. 

For both the YAW data and the NLS-LME data, in the 
regression analyses of weeks unemployed in the past two years, 
the curriculum variables were not significant for either men or 
women when personal characteristics and postsecondary attainment 
were controlled. Estimates are shown in Table 5.4, 5.5, and 5.6. 

In the YAW data only race and postsecondary attainment 
contributed significantly. The Class of '72 data exhibited 
effects (some positive and others negative) for vocational 
education, but no consistent pattern emerged. These findings are 
not conclusive, but they do suggest that male former vocational 
students may experience less unemployment than do former general 
curriculum students and that the effect is indirect, operating 
through postsecondary attainment. , 



Training-Related Employment 

Respondents in the YAW survey were asked to rate on a four 
point scale from M a great deal" to "not at all" the degree to 
yhich they ysed the occupational skills they learned in high 
school on their first job and, separately, on their most recent 
job. The Class of *72 survey posed a similar "yes/no" question. 
The question is strictly appropriate only for former vocational 
students, though in the YAW survey it was asked of all res- 
pondents. Only vocational students are considered in this 
section for either the YAW or the Clas6 of '72 data. Similar 
data were not readily available from the NLS-LME survey. All 
comparisons are made with the OTHER vocational program category, 
not the general curriculum category as for most of this report. 
\ 

The distribution cf responsas in the YAW data was similar 
for both jobs, as shown in table 5.7. About 60 percent of 
respondents used their skills either "a great deal" or "a fair 
amount." Women were more likely than men (70 percent to 50 
percent) to give those responses. Similarly, business and office 
program students, who are mostly women, were more likely to use 
their skilly than were trade and industry program students, who 
are mostly men. . 

When the four-point scale was used as the dependent variable 
in a regression analysis, the factors that were correlated in the 
YAW data with use of skills were quite similar both for men and 
for women and, with some understandable exceptions, for both 
first and most recent job. Women who took business programs were 
significantly more likely tc use their skills on the first job in 
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both the YAW and Class of '72 surveys- The Class of '72 data 
showed a strong tendency for male BSNS students to bo less likely 
to be in training-related employment. Men who completed two-year 
public college programs were more likely in the YAW data to use 
their high school skills on either job. Men wfto took trade 
programs vere more likely to use the skills on their first job 
but not on their most recent job.' Men and women who took 
postsecondary training associated with specific jobs were more 
Ukely to be using their high school skills on their most recent 
job. For men, apprenticeship training had that effect; for women 
it was- employer- sponsored formal training. The mentor concept 
appears to be relevant in women's selection of the type of work 
they do, as it was found relevant to the earnings on the job. 

Satisfaction with high school curriculum, willingness to 
repeat the high school curriculum, the receipt of teacher 
assistance in finding a job, and instruction in job-hunting 
skills were all positively correlated with use of skills on the 
job for both men and women and for both first and most recent 
job. These results suggest that a more thorough and satisfying 
vocational program is more likely to be associated with a 
training-related job, especially if it leads to ppstsecondary 
vocational, fc apprenticeship, or /employer-sponsored training. 
Kstmates for the YAW data are given in tables 5.8 through 5.11, 
Tables 5.12 and 5.13 contain the estimates for the Class of 72. 



Job Characteristics 



Oc cupa tional Classifications 
«_ ~>y % _ 

Occupational classifications were oefined in trie YAW survey 
to conform to the three-digit U.S. Census occupation codes. When - 
prestige oC the job was analyzed, the Duncan prestiqe scores were 
assigned using those codes. All of the analyses that are 
reported here were based on the standard aggregation of the 
three-digit cedes into classes such as "professional" or 
"laborer," It is well known that generalizations based on such 
broad aggregations must be weak. Nevertheless, a general picture 
of the relationship between vocational training and occupations 
can be drawn he*re. The distribution in the YAW survey of 
respondents among occupational categories is shown in tables 5.14 
through 5.17. 

Former vocational students were concentrated in three occu- 
pational classes. More than 51 percent of vocationally educated 
men were employed I n era f t of ~ope r a t i ve jobs; about" 54 to 60 
percent of vocationally educated women were employed in clerical 
jobs. Most vocationally educated men in craft and operative jobs 
specialized in the trade and industry area, and most vocationally 
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educated women in clerical positions were in the business area in 
high school. Business and trade students held professional or 
managerial jobs in about the same proportions as their represen- 
tation in the sample. 

There are too few minority respondents to make any confident 
generalizations about their distribution among occupations. 
However, all men and women did show interesting patterns when 
former vocational and general students were compared. For both 
first and most recent jofcs, a larger percentage of male voca- 
tional -students than of male general students was in one higher 
prestige category, craft jobs, and in one lower prestige 
category, service jobs. Even when personal attributes and 
postsecondary, attainment 'were controlled in linear probability 
models, specialization in trade wat significantly associated with 
a greater likelihood of being in craft jobs, for both first and 
most recent job's for men, but only for first job for women. 
Having taken a business curriculum was a strong indicator for 
women of not being in craft positions. 

Having taken a business program was associated with a higher 
"likelihood for men and much lower likelihood for women of being - 
in a service position on the first full-time job. For men high 
school vocational programs were not closely related to being in 
service positions on the most recent job, but completion of 
either a two-year public postsecondary program or an employer- 
sponsored formal training program was so associated. Women who 
took trade courses showed a higher likelihood of being in service 
positions on their first job. 

The data showed not only that vocational students were more 
than proportionately represented among the highest level of blue- 
collar jobs, but also that a significant p^centage seem to 
follow a standard progression in job advancement, from laborer 
or operative positions on their first job to craft positions on 
their most recent job. About 51 percent of male vocational 
students were in cr ift or operative jobs on both the first and 
most recent jobs, but 5 percent more were in craft positions and 
6 percent fewer in operative positions in the most recent job 
than in the first job. 

Vocationally educated men were less than nrnport ionate ly re- 
presented on the most recent job, compared with general curricu- 
lum men, in the higher white-collar occupations (professional and 
managerial). However, vocational students tend to move into 
higher white-collar ;iobs as they progress in their careers from 
first to later jobs. Among men the percentage in professional 
and man- agerial jobs rose from 7.5 and 5.1, respectively, to 8.9 
and 10.6. For women the corresponding figures were from 6.1 and 
2.9 percent to 10.1 and 9.4 percent. This pattern of flow toward 
higher- leve L jobs and away from lower-level jobs is quite similar 
to that exhibited by genera 1 curriculum students. 
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As their careers progress, vocationally educated youth, like 
general curriculum youth, tend to move out of lower-level blue- 
collar positions as operatives and laborers. For men, the 
percentage of former vocational students in operative or labc/-- 
jobs dropped from 30 percent in the first full-time job to 21 
percent on the most recent job. For women the percentage also 
fell, but less dramatically, from 9.3 to 7.8 percent. 

When postsecondary attainment and personal attributes were 
controlled, for both me n an d women completion of four-year 
college or advanced decree programs dominated entry into profes- 
sional jobs, especially as first full-time jobs. Those post- 
secondary programs also dominated most recent job, but not so 
completely. For vocational education programs in high school, 
only women in health or agriculture were somewhat ' more likely 
than general curriculum students to be in professional positions 
in their first job. 

For managerial jobs, completion of a college program was much 
less important. It was still a significant determinant for men, 
but it was not nearly as dominant as^it was for professional 
*]obs. For women, it was only marginally significant and then 
Qfily for first job. The important determinant for women for the 
most recent job was employer-sponsored training, a finding which 
again highlights the mentoring concept. Enrollment in either a 
business or marketing program was for men the most highly 
significant single factor increasing the likelihood of being in 
managerial positions on either the first or most recent job, and 
its relative importance was greater on the most recent job. High 
school vocational programs did not contribute significantly for' 
women. Business and marketing programs had positive (but not 
significant) coefficients for women on the most recent job. It 
would appear, therefore, th^t business and marketing programs in 
Vocational education are significant factors leading students 
either to start their careers in managerial positions or to move 
into managerial positions as their careers progress. 

Vocational programs were also strongly associated for both 
men and women with not working in operative jobs, when personal 
attributes and postsecondary attainment were controlled. Pro- 
grams for business, trade, and the .combined category of health, 
agriculture, and other were all strongly associated for men with 
not being in laborer jobs. (Too few women were in laborer jobs 
to say anything about that occupation.) 

When personal attributes and postsecondary attainment were 
contro^ed, vocational education progra s had the anticipated 
marginal effects on the likelihood of being in clerical, sales, 
and farm jobs. Marketing was the strongest single indicator for 
v/omen being in a sales position, either on the first or most 
recent job. A business program was an even stronger indicator 
for wo^en in clerical jobs. Business and marketing programs had 
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positive (bat not significant) coefficients for men in clerical 
positions. Trade programs for both men and women and other 
vocational programs were strong contraindicators for clerical 
work. And, of course, training in an agriculture program was 
significantly associated with work in farming (for men only, as 
there were almost no women in the sample in farming occupa- 
t ions ) . 



Occupational Prestige 

Occupational prestige is measured by the score from the 
Duncan prestige index that applies to the three-digit census 
occupation of the respondent. Scores for the index range from 0 
to 100. The mean scores for men in the YAW data set were about 
36 on the first full-time job and 41 on the most recent job. The 
average score for professional jobs was 52, for craft jobs 40, 
for labor jobs 19. Personal attributes aftd college education are 
so closely related to occupational prestige that a regression 
analysis, with the Duncan score as the dependent variable, was 
^needed to control all of the factors that influence prestige and 
to permit an estimate of any direct and independent effect 
attributable to vocational education. This analysis was 
restricted to the YAW sample. 

For men, SES and a college prep curriculum were both 
significantly associated with higher prestige only when college 
graduates were included in the subsamjj^e. In that case , both a 
college prep curriculum and Completion of four-year college pro- 
grams were associated with higher prestige. On the first full- 
time job, when college graduates were kept in the subsample, all 
vocational programs except MARKET were significantly associ- 
ated with higher prestige (between 3 and 5 points or one- fourth 
to one-half the distance between craft and professional jobs). 
When college graduates were excluded, the TRADE and combined 
OTHER programs continued to show significant association with 
higher prestige. It would appear that vocational programs 
other than BSNS or MARKET help men to' find entry-level' jobs that 
are generally of higher prestige tHan the typical entry level for 
general curriculum students. ; 

A very different relationship appeared fojc men for the most 
recent job. -Regardless of whether college graduates were 
included in the comparison, vocational program variables had 
l asignif icarct (but positive) coefficients; These results suggest 
that men with some types of vocational education enjoy a prestige 
advantage over general curriculum. students on their first 
full-time jobs, but the advantage disappears as' people move on in 
the i r careers . 

Womert who took a business program enjoyed a significant 
advantage in both the first and most recent jobs. This result 
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held whether or not the comparison groups included college 
graduates. 

Women who took trade programs, on the other hand, experi- 
enced a significant disadvantage in prestige on both jobs. jobs 
obtained by students who took trade programs were likely to 
involve above average prestige for men and below average prestige 
for women. Any prestige advantage or disadvantage that existed 
for vocationally education me n tended to narrow 'as more labor 
market experience was gained. In contrast, the differences 
■ (either positive or negative) tended to be maintained for women. 
Furthermore, a regression analysis of change in Duncan score 
between first and most recent job suggests, for women, that (both 
positive and negative) differences in prestige associated with ' 
vocational education grow in absolute value over time. 

Sel f-Employment 

The longer a person is in the labor market the more likely 
the individual is to become self-employed. On the first 
full-time job only about 2.5 percent of respondents were self- 
employed. On the most recent 1 job the percentage of respondents 
wl?o were self-employed was more than twice as great, 5.4 percent. 
Estimates are shown in tables 5.18, 5.19 and 5,20. 

Former college prep students were more likely to be self- 
employed on either the first Q r the most recent job than were 
either vocational or general ^tutfents. Vocational students were 
less likely than general students to be self-employed on the 
first full-time job, but they were slightly more likely than 
general students to be self-employed on the most recent job. 
Among vocational students, the most likely program areas to pro- 
duce self-employment in the first full-time job were agriculture 
and health. On the most recent job, besides those categories, 
former trade program students also tended to be more frequently 
self-employed. It would appear that secondary vocational educa- 
tion trains students in at least one f ield--agr icult ure— in 
which the nature of the work is more likely to -lead" to self- 
employment. It also see, is to develop skills that eventually lead 
to self-employment for at least some trade and industry 
students. • * 

This tendency is only weakly supported bf a simple linear 
probability model tnat controls for personal attributes and 
postsecondary attainment. For men in the YAW sample, TRADE pro- 
grams were significantly associated with a lower percentage and 
the combined OTHER program category (which includes agriculture 
and health) with a higher percentage of self-employed re'spondents 
on the first full-time job. On the most recent job, however, the 
tendency apparent in the tables for trade students to be more 
often self-employed did not hold when personal -and postsecondary 
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variables were mciuled, For the Class of '72 sample for men, 
TRADE was associateu with a iower likelihood of being self- 
employed. For women, the combined OTHER category of vocational 
programs was associated with more sel f -employment on the first 
jou, and TRADE programs with more self-employment on the most re- 
cent jop. Completion of a private post secondary two-year college 
program was also Significantly related to greater se lf-eraployraent 
for women. Hence, vocational education is associated with a 
jreater shift of people into self-employment between the first 
and most recent jobs, although, when personal and post secondary 
conditions are controlled, the leve 1 of self-employment is still 
lower lor vocational than for genera] students. 

Wage Rates Set by Collectiv e B argaining 

Patterns in the distribution of unionized jobs by curriculum 
are difficult to identify. Without controlling for other 
factors, former vocational students in the YAW sample were 
slightly less likely and general students were slightly more 
likely to be in unionized jobs on either their first or most 
recent job. bor men there was no substantial difference between 
vocational and general students. The di f f erence 'overal 1 was 
attributable to the fact that wpnen vocational students were less 
likely to be in unionized jobs than women general students. The 
data 'are shown in table 5.2 1. 

Despite the- similar overall unionization patterns for first 
job an J mSst recent joo, a linear probability model for the YAW 
data set showed thnt the factors that were correlated with being 
in a unionized job ft if feted between men and women, and for men, 
differed between first and most recent job. The estimates are 
shown in table 13.22. 

/ 

The similarity in unionization between male vocational and 
jene^al students appeared from the simple cross-tabulation and 
lid not hold up when a linear probability model was used. 
However, no clear conclusions emerge. For men, among vocational 
program, areas, business was significantly positively related to 
unionization in both jobs, and its estimated marginal effect was 
v'er/ nearly the same for both jobs. Marketing also showed up 
significantly for the most recent job, but its coefficient was 
negative* The N'LS-lu'iJ data set shuwe i in table 5.23 a positive 
effect for nonbusiness vocational education. Thus, the results 
*ere mixed^nd uncertain. 

For women, the factors that were correlated with unioni- 
zation were much the same for the first md the most recent job. 
Ln i o 1 1 merit in a business :urriculum in high school significantly 
reduced the likelihood of neing in unionized jobs. Completing 
advanced degrees inc Leased the likelihood of being in such jobs, 
probably Lhroujh th* 1 effect -of teachers' jnions. On the most 
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recent job, two factors contributed s ignif icantly . to a lower 
likelihood of being in a unionized job: a college prep 
curriculum (the effect was in addition to those of four-year 
college and advanced degree programs) and completion of a 
two-year private postsecondary program. 

Job Tenure 

For men in the YAW data set, vocational education did not 
seem to be related to tenure on either the first job or the most 
recent job when personal attributes and postsecondary attainment 
were controlled. With the same controls for women, however, 
business and trade programs were associated, respectively, with 
eight and thirteen months longer tenure on the most recent job. 
On the first job, a college prep curriculum was associated with 
longer tenure, but a business curriculum was associated with 
longer tenure only when postsecondary attainment was not con- 
trolled. The mentor concept appears to be relevant in the case 
of job tenure because completion of employer-sponsored formal 
training is associated with about ten months longer tenurfe for 
women on their most recent job. The estimates are given in 
tables 5.24 and 5.25. For the Class of '72 data, there appear to 
be strong relationships between tenure and vocational education. 
However, the large negative coefficients on postsecondary 
variables suggest that these coefficients reflect length of 
schooling and labor force experience at least as much as any 
true effect of curriculum on tenure. 



Hours Worked Per Wee k 

Th^ subsamples of a] 1 three data sets that were analyzed 
here were restricted to those respondents who worked at least 
twenty hours per week. Within that restriction, it was possible 
within the YAW data to explain relatively more of the variance 
among men in hours worked for the first job than for the most 
recent job. on the most recent job, only ? percent of the 
variance was explained by personal attributes, high school 
curriculum, and postsecondary attainment ; employer- sponsored 
formal training was the only variable that even approached 
significance. In contrast, when the first job was considered, 
between 5. percent and 7 percent of the variance could be 
explained (depending on the choice among the ALL, N04C0L, and 
NOCOL subsamples ) . In the NOCOL subsample, which provided the 
clearest comparison between vocational and general students, both 
-college frep and iiustne^ - ■eam-eula- wre significantly- asst^ciat.ed 
with about four or five fewer hours worked per week. Hence, any 
positive effect on weekly earnings for male vocational students 
in their first job was not the result of longer working hours. 
Estimates are given in table 5.26. 
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For women, variation in hours worked was not very well ex- 
plained for either job. For instance, .it was found that on the., 
most recent job married women tended to work fewer hours whereas 
wonen who had completed two-year private post seconda ry programs 
tended to work more hours. High school curriculum did not con- 
tribute to explaining hours worked on the most recent job. On 
the first job, within the UQCGL subsample, only the combined 
category of other vocational programs made a significant 
contribution. 



i\o pattern seems to exist that aids in understanding the 
report of hours worked per week in any of the data sets. High 
school currxculuri does not appear to contribute in any systematic 
way to explaining that variable for either men or women. Esti- 
mates for the Class of '72 data are given in table 5,27, for the 
N'LG-LME m table 5.23, 

i 

Wo r k History 

dumber of Full-Time Jobs 



The typical YAW respondent had held two or three regular 
full-time jobs between high school graduation and* the date o£ 
interview. The mean number of such jobs was about 2.7, and It 
was the same for both men and women. The number of full time 
jobs is not unambiguously int erpre table . More jobs may indicate 
either instability in employment or rapid advancement. Hence, 
the ALL respondent sample was split into three groups according 
to whether, between first and most recent job, the respondent 
showed an increase, a decrease, or no change in their Duncan 
prestige score. Estimates of the effects of vocational education 
on the number of joDs are presented separately for upwardly and 
downwardly mobile respondents in table 5.2^. "Vocational ed^ca- 
tiorf was associated with opposite effects for men and women on 
this measure of job stability. For women, vocational education 
tended to be positively related to the number of jobs among the 
downwardly mobile, negatively related among the upwardly mobile. 
These estimates suggest that vocational education may be 
associated with great-e-c^ ins tahi 1 ity an*ofig the downwardly mobile 
women and less rapid tiirrtow? among the upwardly mobile. For 
men, vocational education is associated with greater job sta- 
\ ilif-y among f _he downwardly mobile, but it is not significantly 
related to frequent job changes among the upwardly mobile. 

jvoxk__Lx^er_ierice - _ . . - 

The work expor i»-n< 4 e variable that was used m the YAW 
anal/sis is more? .jpptopriaLa for men than for women because it 
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assumes full and continuing participation in the* labor force from 
the time the respondents stop their schooling. It was calculated 
by subtracting from age the number of years of schooling the 
respondent reported. The possible distortion for women is 
mitigated by two considerations. First, the sample is restricted 
to labor force participants at the time of the interview* 
Second, the trend toward increased labor force participation by 
women reduces the error involved in assuming (in effect) that 
labor force participants at the time of the interview have been 
full and continuing participants since they left school. 

The outcome variable is of interest here only because it 
provides a possible cnannel for indirect effects of vocational 
education on earnings. For men, a marketing curriculum was 
significantly associated with more work experience, as measured 
here. For women, a marketing curriculum was associated with less 
work experience; a business curriculum, with more work 
experience. Considering that work experience was usually 
associated with higher earnings in the results discussed above, 
vocational education would seem to have an indirect positive 
effect on earnings through work experience. The effect would act 
to raise earnings for men in marketing and for Vomen in business 
and to lower them for women in marketing. -As was pointed out in 
the earlier discussion of earnings, men and women in a marketing 
curriculum appear to move in opposite directions, with men 
realizing higher earnings (and women lower earnings), as opposed 
to their counterparts front a general curriculum. These indirect 
2ffects reinforce those direct effects (discussed previously) 
that were possibly related to sex stereotyping in employment and, 
possibly, in participation in vocational education programs. 

Mo nths on t he Longe st Job 



Another measure of employment stability is ' the duration of 
the job held longest by the respondent. This outcome variable 
is shown in table 5.30 to be linked closely to the amount of 
labor market experience. Experience was highly significant for 
both men and women in explaining this variable. Indeed, 
experience was the only significant explanatory variable for 
men. Hiqh school curriculum, postsecondary attainment, and other 
personal attributes did not contribute. The behavior of women 
was more closely related to these other categories of influence, 
in addition to expt- r Lence,' SES, apprenticeship training, private 
two-year college, and OTHER vocational curricula contributed 
-aigniJLic^Jitly^ Higher scores, amthe SES -scale,, wer_a- associated., 
with fewer months on the longest job (probably because higher SES 
women were likely to leave or reenter the laboi f^rcs more 
often). The other variables were associated with more months. 
When postsecondary attainment was not controlled, the business 
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curriculum indicator was significantly related to more months. 
It would appear that at least two categories of vocational 
education make" minor contributions to greater job stability for 
worre n . 



Summary 

, The YAW data showed that all vocational programs were 
associated for men with a lower likelihood of being unemployed at 
the time of the survey, but only for a business program was the 
association strictly significant. There was no consistent pat- 
tern of effect among women in the likelihood of being unemployed 
at the time oS the survey. When personal characteristics and 
post secondary attainment vere controlled, there was no direct 
effect for either men or women from vocational education on the 
weeks of unemployment experienced during the past two years. The 
percentage of vocational students who reported a substantial or 
fair amount-of use of skills learned in high school was rela- 
tively high, about 60 percent. Women in business programs and 
men in trade programs were more likely than other vocational 
students to find training-related employment on their first job. 
More thorough programs that included training in job-hunting 
skills and teacher assistance m finding work increased the 
likelihood that students would work in training-related positions 
on their first job. That link between more intensive high school 
vocational programs and* greater use of skills did not extend to 
the most recent job. However, completion of post secondary voca- 
tional or technical programs was associated with greater use of 
skills on both jobs. Vocational programs tended to be associated 
,with employment in the types of occupations one would expect, 
such as agriculture in farming? marketing in sales or clerical 
jcbs; business in managerial or clerical jobs? and trade and 
inr try in craft or operative jobs. On the most recent job/ 

ionally educated men were less likely than general students 
t.. ae in- -white-collar position s*._.but more Likely, to be in craft 
or service jobs. However, students from vocational training were 
no less likely than those from general training to exhibit 
patterns of ' career advancement from operative to craft jobs, out 
of laborer and service jobs, into managerial and technical jobs. 

For men on the first job, all vocational programs except 
marketing were significantly associated with Duncan prestige 
scores of between three and five points more than those for 
general curriculum students. For the most recent job, the 
positive association continued but ^as no lonqer statistically 
significant. For women on both jobs, business programs were 
associated with significantly nighet scores, and trade, with 
s iqni f icaritl y lower scores. 
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Vocational students were less .likely than general or college 
prep students to be self-employed on either job, but a larger 
percentage of vocational students moved into self-employment 
between the first and most recent jobs. Patterns for 
unionization, job tenure, work experience, tenure on the longest 
job, and hours worked per week were not sharply defined, except 
that men from a, business program tended to work four to five 
hours per week less than other students. 

If career stability is defined in terms of the number of 
full-time jobs, male vocational students "who -were downwardly 
mobile (in terms of Duncan score) between first and most recent 
jobs tended to show greater stability than other downwardly 
mobile respondents. Female vocational students tended to exhibit 
less stability among downwardly mobile respondents and more 
stability among upwardly mobile respondents than did general 
curriculum students. 




CHAPTER VI 
EDUCATION- RELATED EFFECTS 

The education-related effects of secondary education in the 
YAW .| urvey were of two ^YPesi sati sfaction< with high school 
training and attainment of additional training beyond the 
secondary level. One of the objectives of this study was to. 
determine how younger adult workers evaluate their high school 
preparation for subsequent careers. Therefore, the subjects were 
asked to respond to questions concerning their satisfaction with 
high school preparation and whether they would remain in the same 
program if they could choose over again. In the Class of '72 
survey, respondents were aske'd to rate their satisfaction with 
their vocational instruction. In the NLS survey, a satisfaction 
variable was included in the 1966 wave for men and the 1968"wave 
for women. Because many of the respondents were still in second- 
ary school at this time, the decision was made not to use the NLS 
data to examine this question. 

An additional concern of this study was to determine the 
extent of additional training beyond high school that the sub- 
jects received. This is particularly important when assessing 
the long term effects of vocational education because partici- 
pation in postsecondary education confounds the effects of 
secondary education. In addition, the 1976 vocational education 
amendments specifically state that pursuit of additional educa- 
tion or training should not be considered negatively in the 
evaluation of secondary programs (Sec 112 (b) (1)). Questions 
concerning training in the YAW survey included participation in^ 
postsecondary programs, the length of training, completion of the 
program, attainment of certificates or degrees, and use of skills 
on the job. Parallel Treasures for the NLS and Class of '72 
cohorts are included when they are available. 

Satisfaction with High School Preparation 

Adequacy of Preparation 

In the YAW survey, the first measure of satisfaction with 
the high school program required t^c subjects to rate the ade- 
quacy of their preparation to get a job, using a four-point 
scale: 4 — very well, 3 — fairly well, 2 — not too well, and 1 — not 
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well at all. The vocacional completers reported the highest 
degree of satisfaction with their .job preparedness; they were 
followed by college prep* and general education participants 
(table 6.1). In rank order, from most to least satisfied, the 
vocational program areas were marketing, business, trade and 
industry, home economics, agriculture, health, and other (table 
6.2). 

The stronger satisfaction with job preparedness for voca- 
tional students is further supported by the results of regression 
analyses presented in tables G.3 and 6.4^ In the reduced- form 
equation and in the equation with post secondary variables, the 
business, trade, and marketing groups rated their level of satis- 
faction as significantly better than that of the general group 
for both men and women. 

This pattern varied somewhat when variables concerned with 
the degree of participation in job-related courses, extent of 
occupational skills used on the job, teacher assistance in job 
placenent, and job-seeking skills learned in high school are 
included in the equation. Clearly, the positive correlation 
between these variables and enrollment in a vocational curriculum 
reduce the independent effect of the vocational program areas. 
Greater participation in job-related courses, more extensive use 
of occupational - ski lis , assistance from teachers in job place- 
ment, and learning job-seeking skills are all associated with 
greater satisfaction with job preparation in high school. 

The Class of '72 respondents rated their satisfaction with 
their vocational instruction using the following scale: ^4" 
excellent, 3--good, 2--fair, and l--poor. As can be seen in 
Table 6.5, the results of the ratings of the vocational instruc- 
tion were similar to those for the YAW sample; that is, 
vocational graduates expressed the highest degree of 
satisfaction. Although the questions in the two surveys were 
worded differently, these results support the hypothesis that 
vocational graduates are r,ore satisfied with their high school 
Straining, particularly as it relates to job preparation. 

«- 

Repeat High School Curriculum 

The second t ieasure^of satisfaction in the YAW survey asked 
the subjects to respond to th~ following question: ''Knowing what 
you know now, if you were in "high school again would you enroll 
in a vocational or busi ness/of f ice program, or enroll in a col- 
lege preparatory or a general program?" Table 6.G presents the 
percentage of respondents who would' repeat their high school 
curriculum. Vocational completers were more likely than general 
completers to indicate that they would remain in the (Tome cur- 
riculum; however, they were less likely than college prep com- 
pleters to so indicate. The rank order by vocational program are 
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from high to low was as follows: agriculture, health, trades and 
industry, home economics, marketing, and business (table 6.7). 

The results of regression analyses indicate a consistently 
significant difference between male vocational completers in 
tracje, business, and othei vocational program areas as compared * 
to their general peers (table 6.8), For females, the signifi- 
cant difference appeared for all of the vocational program areas 
(table 6,9) • Thus, the vocational completers overall were more 
likely than their general peers to indicate that they would 
repeat their high school curriculum again, even knowing what they 
know now. 



Additional Training Beyond High School 

In the Y£W .survey, subjects were asked to recall the amount 
of time they spent in additional schooling or military training 
during which they were not employed in a full-tim^ regular job. 
They were also questioned about their participation in a number 
of different types of postsecondary training, including apprent- 
iceship, employer-sponsored training, proprietary vocational 
school, advanced degree programs, public community college or 
technical institutes, and government- sponsored training lik-e 
CETA and Job Corps. They were asked how much .time they spant in 
the program, whether they completed it, if they received a 
certificate upon completion, and if they used the skills they 
learned on the job. Where results on parallel measures are 
available for the Class of '72 and NLS cohorts, they are 
reported. 

The results of the YAW survey indicated that college prep 
participants reported spending the most time in additional 
schooling or military training whiJe they were not employed 
(table G.10). The results by vocational program area are 
presented in table 6.11. 

In the NLS Boys and Girls surveys, the respondents were 
asked to specify the highest grade completed in formal schooling. 
This question was different f r Jin the YAW because the YAW asked 
for the number of years of additional schooling or military 
training obtained while not employed in a full-time job. 
nevertheless, the pattern in terms, of attainment of schooling was 
the same across data oases. In the NLS Girls data base, the rank 
order of curriculum from highest to lowest for the highest grade 
completed was col leqe__prep (X = 14.89), general (X = 13^05), 
vocational-business (X = 12.4b), and other vocational (X = 
12.43)^ The corresponding results for NLS Boys were: college 
prep (X = 15.46), general (X =_13.00), vocational-business (X = 
12.91), and other vocational (X = 12.66). 
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Traditional Post secondary Ed ucat i on 



The traditional postsecondary education institutions include 
public community coli^*ges and technical institutes, proprietary 
vocational schools, four-year col leges <and universities, and 
advanced degree programs, ^ 

Public two-y e ar programs . The results of Uie YAW survey 
indicated that a higher percentage of secondary level vocational 
graduates reported participation in a business, trade or 
technical program in a public community college or technical 
institute than did their college prep or general peers (table 
6.12). Participation was most likely by secondary marketing, 
trade and industry, and business graduates (table 6.13). For 
men, secondary-level marketing graduates reported participation 
in, completion of, and use of skills learned in their public 
postsecondary vocational program significantly more often than 
did their general peers Stable 6,14) . For men, being from a 
rural area had a significantly negative effect on participation. 
For women, none of the vocational program areas were signifi- 
cantly different from the general curriculum (table 6,15) . 
Having a physical restriction had a significantly negative effect 
on participation .for women. 

In the Class of 'v72 data base, no distinction was made 
between public and private postsecondary vocational education. 
The cross-tabulations based on the Class of '72 data reveal 
similar patterns to the YAW data in that vocational graduates 
reported the most frequent participation (table 6.16). In addi- 
tion, trade end business graduates most frequently reported 
part icipation . However, the percentage of health graduates who 
reported participation was comparatively higher for the Class of 
'72 group (this is probabi\ due to the increased representation 
of health graduates in the Class of '72 data base). Regression 
analyses revealed that the coefficients for men and women that 
were significantly positive included those for the college prep 
and trade variables (table 6.17). The regression results of the 
Class of '72 data for this measure d^ not correspond to those 
found with YAW. This suggests that the results could be sample 
specific or that differences in the way the questions were worded 
account for the differences in results. 

In the NLS Boys and Girls surveys, data were availaole 
concerning completion of a business college -or technical insti- 
tute, such as barber college or an electronics institute. They 
also asked a number of questions concerning professional, tech- 
nical, managerial, clerical, sales, skilled manual, and semi- 
skilled manual training. Because the type of program in which 
this training was obtained was not specified, these variables are 
not discussed further. The concept of a business college or 
technical institute is different from the *YAW "public vocational 
school M r however, the results based on that designation are 
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discussed below because they most closely parallel the YAW 
concept. 

None of the NLS curriculum variables were significant pre- 
dictors of completion of a business college o. technical insti- 
tute program (table 6.18) . This could be attributed to the 
aggregation of 'the vocational program areas in the ^LS data base 
inter two categories: vocational/business (VBUS)and vocational/ 
other (VOMER). This aggregation in the NLS data base could 
obscure differences that were found-in the YAW, such as the 
significantly greater participate .1 of male marketing stiidents in 
public vocational education. As was noted oarlier, this could 
also be due to the differences in the wording of the questions 
actoss data bases. 

^ Proprieta ry vocational scho ol. Overall, participation and 
s completion rates in a business, trade, or technical program in a 
private school or college were very similar across curriculum 
groups (table 6.19): Within vocational program areas, 
-participation and completion were most likely for secondary-level 
health, trade and industry, and marketina graduates (table 6.20). 
For men, being in the other category was associated with a 
significantly negative effect on completion of a proprietary 
vocational school program (table 6.21). For women, the 
secondary-level trade and industry graduates reported 
significantly greater participation, completion, and use of 
skills than their general peers (table 6.22). Also for women, 
high SES.was associated with significantly greater participation 
-in a^ proprietary vocational program. 

Four-ye ar college or u ni versity . For the YAW survey, 
secondary-level vocational graduates were the least likely group 
to participate in or complete a four-year college or university 
program (table b.23). Within vocational program areas, the 
agriculture, marketing, and health graduates were most likely to 
participate in such programs (table 6.24). The trade and 
industry vocational program area differed significantly from the 
general curriculum on all the measures of four-year college or 
university attendance (tables 6.25 and 6.26). In addition, 
significant predictors for both men and women on all the measures 
were high SES and participation in a college prep curriculum in 
high school. For women, rural residence had a significantly 
negative effect on participation in a four-year program. Also 
for women, being in the business or other categories was 
associated with significantly negative effects on completion of 
such programs. 

With the Class of '72 data, secondary vocational graduates 
were again the least likely to participate in cr complete a four- 
year college or university program (table 6.27). Marketing and 
health graduates were again the most likely of the vocational 
graduates to attend such institutions. The regression results 
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confirm the significantly positive influence of having been in a 
college prep curriculum on college completion (table 6.28). How- 
ever, in the Class of '72 data, all of the vocational education 
program areas are associated with significantly negative coeffi- 
cients . 

Advanced degree , As would be expected from the data pre- 
sented in the' previous section, the YAW survey results revealed 
that college ^prep graduates were most likely to pursue an 
advanced degree — ma ste r ' s , doctorate, or professional degree 
(table 6.29). Within vocational program areas, the percentage of 
participation was very low; however, marketing and health 
graduates were the most like ly to pursue such a degree 
(table 6.30). Neither male nor female vocational graduates 
differed from their general peers on any of the measures 
associated with the advanced degree (table 6.31 and 6.32). 
A^ain, high SES and participation in a college prep curriculum in 
high school wero significant predictors for all the measures 
associated with an advanced degree. For women, physical 
restrictions had a significantly negative effect on participation 
in an advanced degree program. 

The wording of the question in the Class of '72 survey con- 
cerning attainment of an advanced degree permitted identification 
only of those who had completed such degrees. Because the number 
of participants is unknown, the percentage of completers (as a 
percentage of participants) cannot be calculated. The frequency 
of respondents who completed an advanced degree was quite low for 
vocational graduates (n=9) and somewhat higher for general 
(n=71) and coflege prep graduates (n=467). The Class of '72 
regression results confirmed the importance of the college prep 
curriculum. The regression results for the vocational variables 
should oe viewed cautiously due to the small sample sizes (table 
6.33). 



Nontradit lona 1 Po sts econdary Education 

The nontraait ional pos tsecondary educatignal experiences 
inclv e apprenticeship, employer-sponsored training, government- 
sponsored training/ and military training. 

Apprenticeshi p .' Based on the YAW data, vocational graduates 
were more likely than general graduates to particulate in an 
apprenticeship training program (table 6.34). Within vocational 
program areas, trade and industry graduates were most likely to 
be involved in such programs (table 6.35). 

For both Men and women, being in the trade and industry 
group was* afcsoei-ate** wi'tAx * a tg**i f*cant*I<y ^positive effect cm r - 
participation and c\-niplet iu& of apprenticeship training (tables 
6.36 and 6.37). Signify ut, predictors of participation and use 
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of skills for men were being in VBUS or VOTHER, and possession of 
a physical restriction. Also for men/ a significantly negative 
effect was observed for residence in rural areas. For women, a 
significant predictor of apprenticeship training was 
participation in a college pr^ k p curriculum. 

i 

^ross-tabulations of the Class of *72 data indicated that 
overall vocational graduates were as likely as -their peers to 
participate in an apprenticeship training program (table 6.38). 
However, the results of the regression analyses supported the 
finding that men and women from a trade program were most likely 
to complete apprenticeship training (table 6.39). In addition, 
the data indicate that the marketing coefficient for men is 
significantly positive. * 

Employer- sponsored tr aining. Based on the YAW data, a 
higher percentage of vocational graduates than their general 
peers reported participation in an employer-sponsored formal 
training program that was not just on-the-job training (table 
6.40). Within the vocational program areas, marketing and trad^ 
and industry graduates were most likely to repo t rt receiving such 
training (table 6.41). For men, completion of a secondary-level 
marketing or trade program was signficantly associated with 
greate'r participation in and completion of employer-sponsored 
training (table 6.42). For women, the marketing area was 
associated with greater completion of employer-sponsored train- 
ing, and completion of a college prep curriculum was signifi- 
cantly associated vith greater participation in and completion of 
such programs (table 6.43). 

The Class of '72 analyses did not support the earlier posi- 
tive relationship between completion of a vocational curriculum 
and employer-sponsored training (tables 6.44 and 6.45) Variables 
with significant positive coefficients included college prap for 
men and women and a negative coefficient on the rural variable 
for women. 

The tfLS survey included a question concerning the completion 
of a company training school program. The regression results 
from this question are presented in table 6.46, The coefficients 
for the vocational programs were not significant; however, the 
college prep coefficient for feiriales was significantly positive. 
A number of the personal variables were significant predictors of 
completion of this type of program. 

Government- sponsored training . Based on the YAW survey, the 
percentages for participation in government-sponsored training 
like CETA, Job Corps, and WIN were uniformly low across curri- 
culum groups (table 6.47). Participation among the vocational 
program areas was most likely for home economics graduates (table 
6.48). For men, completion of a college prep curriculum was 
significantly negatively associated with government-sponsored 



training (table 6.49). For women, being in the OTHER vocational* 
group was a significantly negative predictor of participation in 
government-sponsored training (table 6.50). Being married and 
' having completed a college prep curriculum were negatively 
associated with government-sponsored training, whereas being 
white and from a high SES were positively associated with such 1 
training. 

The low percentage of participation in government-sponsored 
training was confirmed by the Class &f '72 results (table 6.51) 
In addition, the significantly negative effect of having com- 
pleted a college prep curriculum was found for both men and women 
(table 6.52). As was also found with the YAW sample, being non- 
white had a significantly positive coefficient for women. The 
significant predictors across data bases of completion of 
government-sponsored training appeared to be fairly similar 
across data sets. 

Military training , Based on the YAW survey, the percentage 
of persons reporting participation in military training that was 
related to civilian occupations was uniformly low 'across 
curricula (approximately 8 percent) (table 6.53). The vocational 
program area with the highest participation rate was trade and 
industry, which is due to the hiah concentration of males in that 
field (table 6.54). For men and women, none of the vocational 
program ^areas were significantly different for any of the 
measures associated with military training (table 6.55 and 6*56).. 
A significantly positive association was found for men who were 
nonwhite. A significantly negative relationship was found 
between rural residence and all of the measures associated with 
military training/ None of the predictor variables were 
significant for women. 

The results of the Class of '72 analysis confirmed the low 
percentage of involvement with military trainfng across curricula 
(table 6.57). In addition, the significantly negative effect of 
rural residence was confirmed (table 6.58). The Class 'of '72 
results indicated a significantly positive effect for marketing 
graduates, however, this is based on a very small sample 
(n-12). Again, no significant predictors were found for women. 



Summary 

T > of two measures in the YAW survey indicated that 

vocatic ates are more satisfied with their high school 

curricu; their general peers. First, the vocational 

graduate; Mieir satisfaction with the adequacy of their job 

preparative significantly higher than their peers. Results from 
the Class of '72 data base confirmed this finding. Second, the 
YAW vocational graduates were more like 1 ^ than their general 
peers to indicate that they would r£pe< fheir high school 
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curriculum again, even knowing what they know now. 

In terms of traditional postsecondary education, completion 
of a public postsecondary vocational program was positively 
associated with the marketing area for YAW men. For YAW women 
and for the NLS cohort none of the vocational curriculum 
variables were significant. For the Class of * 72 cohort a 
significantly positive coefficient was found for the trade. and 
college prep variables. Completion of a proprietry postsecondary 
vocational school was negatively associated with the OTHER 
vocational areas for YAW men and was positively associated with 
the trade area for women. College prep and high SES were 
positive predictors of completion of four years of college for 
the YAW sample. Significant negative predictors were the trade 
area for men and tne business area for women. The YAW vocational 
areas were not significant predictors for completion of an 
advance degree; however, the college prep variable was 
significantly positive. - 

* " — 

In terns of nontradi tional postsecondary experiences, the 
YAW and Class of '72 trade areas were significantly positively 
associated with Completion of apprenticeship training for tjoth 
men and women. For YAW men, the marketing a-nd trade areas were 
significantly positively associated vJtth completion of 
employer-sponsored training. For women, the marketing and 
college prep variables were associated with completion of such 
training. The Class 'ok '72 and NLS results did not confirm the 
positive findings for the vocational variables; however, they did 
confirm the positive findings for college prep. Completion of 
governi lent-sponsored training was significantly negatively 
associated with the college prep variable for YAW and Class of 
'7 2, and with the OTHER vocational variables for YAW women. None 
of the YAW curriculum variables were significant predictors of 
military training. 
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CHAPTER VII 



OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 



The YAW respondents were asked about their occupational and 
educational plans for the future. Specifically, they were asked 
if they planned to be in the same job five years from the time of 
the survey. If they responded that they planned to change jobs, 
they were then asked about the type of job they expected to have. 
The Class of '72 and NLS Boys cohorts were asked to specify the 
type of work they planned to be doing at age 30; while the NLS 
Girls cohort was asked -to specify the type of work they would be 
doing at aye 35. The YAW and Class of *72 cohorts were asked if 
,they planned to pursue additional education in order to obtain 
specified jobs. The YAW cohort was then asked to specify the 
type of aspired schooling and to estimate the number of years of 
additional education that were desired. The questions concerning 
educational aspirations in~the NLS data base are not directly 
comparable to those in the YAW survey; therefore, they are not 
discussed further in this report. 



Occupational Aspirations 

1 About two-thirds of the YAW sample expected to be in the 
same kind of job five years from the survey date. Overall, voca- 
tional graduates were more likely to express this expectation 
than their general peers (table 7.1). Agricultural graduates 
were most likely to expect to be in the same kind of job; they 
w^re followed by trade and business graduates (table 7.2). 

Regression analyses by sex revealed a different pattern of 
expectations for men than for women. For men, significantly 
positive coefficients were found for business and trade 
graduates, as well as for the tenure on this job and current wage 
variables (table 7.3). a:.so significantly negative coefficients 
were associated with being nonwhite. When post secondary effects 
were considered, completion of four years of college was signifi- 
cantly positively associated with being in the same job, and 
government-sponsore* training ,was significantly negatively 
associated Vfttt the 'd&pehdeht variable. For men, the character- 
istics associated- with an expectation of having the same kind of 
job in five years include being white, having longer tenure oh 
the job, higher pay, a college education, an^ graduating from 
high school in a business or trade curriculum. 
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additional schoolin . or training in order to obtain the new nob. 
The percentage of p. rsons in the YAW cohort who expressed a need 
for additional schooling or training were 60 percent for voca- 
tional, 64 percent for college prep, and 58 percent for general 
graduates. The corresponding percentages for the Class of '72 
cohort were 49 percent for vocational, 60 percent for college 
prep, and 5 3 percent for general graduates. When the results of 
regression analyses for men in the YAW and Class of '72 .studies 
are compared, only two variables have significant coef f icients/in 

the same direction in both equations (tables 7.8 and 7.9). Tnese 

are the college prep and government-sponsored training varibles. 
^ ^ ad n^MPD iable significantly positive for the YAW cohort, 
and the OTHLR variable is significantly negative for the Class of 

72 cohort.. The only variable that is significant in the same 
direction for women in both equations is the minority indicator. 
The only significant coefficient for the vocational variables for 
either equation was a negative coefficient for business for the 
Class of -72 cohort. 

The explanation of the need for additional education is 
clearly not a simple matter. The much larger sample size of the 
Class of '72 cohort as .compared to YAW cohort, influenced the 
njinber of variables that were associated with a significant 
difference. Interestingly, almost all of the nostsecondary 
variables in the Class of ,2 equations were significantly 
positive. This suggests that those who have had any type of 
postsecondary education experience are ' interested in obtaininq 
more. y 



Type of Aspired Training 

The YAW respondents who indicated a need for additional 
training were asked to specify the type. of training they thought 
they would need. The results are presented in table 7.10. v or 
vocational and genera, graduates, the most frequently mentioned 
type of education aspired to was the bachelor's degree. The 
second most frequent response for vocational and general 
graduates was trade school, followed by graduate school . The 
educational aspirations for college prep graduates centered 
primarily on the bachelor's degree and graduate school. 

For white males, the most freguent responses were trade 
school (21 percent), four-year college. .(25 percent).-, or -graduate- 
school -< 19 percent). For minority men, the most frequent 
response was trade school (35 percent), four year college (12 
percent), and marketing training (12 percent). Graduate school 
25 percent and 19 percent, respectively) and four-year college 
(30 percent and 26 percent, respectively) were the most frequent 
responses for white and minority females. 
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Length o f Training 



The respondents who were currently working were asked to 
estimate the length of tuae they would actually spend going to 
school or going through soiae additional training in the next five- 
years. Overall, vocational graduates aspired to less additional 
education than their peers (tables 7. 11. and 7,12). However, male 
vocational graduates from a marketing program aspired to signifi- 
cantly more additional education than their general peers (rable 
7.13). In addition, male college prep participants and those 
w^th advanced degrees , aspired to more years of additional train- 
ing than their general peers. The length of time in the labor 
force had a significantly negative effect on this variable. 

For women, none of the vocational variables were significant. 
Tenure on the current job, completion of a proprietary vocational 
program, and completion of an apprenticeship program had signifi- 
cantly positive effects on years of additional education that 
were desired. Completion of employer-sponsored training had a 
significantly negative coefficient for this variable. 



Summary 

* Fpur 'Tflft men, the characteristics associated with the expec- 
tation 1 of having the same kind of job in five years included 
v being white, longer tenure on the job, higher pay, four years of 
college, and graduation from high school in a business or trade 
curriculum. The corresponding character i stic-s " for women were 
being white, longer tenure on the job, higher pay, longer period 
in the labor force, lower SES, and completion of four years of 
college, employer-sponsored training, or a public community 
col lege . 

Vocational graduates in the YAW, Class of '72, and NLS Girls 
sample most frequently aspired to jobs in the professional and 
clerical areas. Generally, a lower percentage of vocational than 
college prep or general graduates aspired to professional or 
managerial )o^s . The ::LS Boys from a vocational-business program 
mentioned the managerial and professional areas most often, and 
their peers from other vocational areas mentioned managerial and 
crafts most often. 

Based on the YAW survey, qB percent of vocational, 64 
percent of college prep, and 58 percent of general curricuLum 
graduates expressed a need for additional schooling. Significant 
predictors included the trade program for men and being white for 
women. i'he Class of '72 results indicated negative coefficient 
for the business an 1 oTiihR vocational groups. Almost all of the 
pos tseconda i y variables for the Class of *72 were significantly 
pos i t ive . 
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For .YAW vocational and general graduates, the most - 
frequently mentioned type of aspired education was a bachelors 
degree, followed by trade and graduate school. , Overall, YAW* 
vocational graduates aspired to fewer years of additional train- 
ing than did their general peers. However, male marketing 
graduates, aspired to significantly mod^addifciopal training^ than 
their vje* eral peers. - None of the vocational variables were " 
significant for women. 

t 
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chapter viii 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The'Younyer Adult Workers study examined the long-range 
impact of participation in vocational education through a nation- 
al cross-sectional survey of 1,539 persons aged twenty to thirty- 
four. Oversaving of vocational graduates yielded a sample of 
53 percent vocational, 28 percent college prep, and 19 percent 
general education high school graduates. The subjects were asked 
about their employment and educational experiences and aspira- 
tions. 

'/ 

A number of independent variables were usec^ to examine their 
differential effects on the outcome variables. Overall, males, 
whites, the advantaged, urban residents, those witti postsecondary 
education, and union members reported having a more positive 
labor market experience than females, minorities, the disadvan- 
taged, rural residents, those without postsecondary education, 
and nonunion workers. These distinctions are important because 
the differential effects found by curriculum area or by vocation- 
al program area are influenced by their proportion of representa- 
tion in these various groups 



For example, white females were r^ore heavily represented in 
the vocational than college prep or general groups. The percent- 
age of disadvantaged persons in the vocational group was twice 
that in the college prep group but was lower than that in the 
general group. The vocational group also had a higher 
concentration of younger people than either the college prep or 
general groups. Consequently, cjross comparisons across curricula 
obscure differences for these various subgroups. 

The use of the global term "vocational" to cover thoce in 
the occupationally oriented curricula is also misleading because 
big differences exist among the various program areas. For 
example, lover half of the vocational representatives are from the 
business and office area, and this field is dominated by females. 
Trade and industry is the next *aost represented area, and it is 
dominated by males. Differential effects by vocational program 
area were found for all of the dependent measures. 

Overall, the college prep group reported a raore positive 
labor market experience than did the general or vocational 
groups. However, systematic differences exist in the types of 
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people in each group. For example, the vocational group had a 
higher percentage of disadvantaged and females than the college 
prep group. This raises the question of an appropriate /" 
comparison group for the vocational completers. - 

The results concerning the earnings for the three curriculum 
groups definitely discount the allegations that vocational 
education prepares youngsters for low status, low paying jobs. 
Positive earnings effects were found for male marketing and trade 
graduates, as well as for female business and^ trade graduates. 
However, consistently negative effects on.earnings wtre found for 
women in the H other M category, as well as for women as compared 
to men. On the positive side, unemployment was reduced, 
especially for ousiness and marketing females. 

Retrospectively, vocational graduates expressed a high degree 
of satisfaction with their high school curriculum. Generally, 
graduation from a vocational high school curriculum was 
negatively associated with completion of traditional 
postsecondary education. However, it was positively associated 
with completion of nontradi t lonal postsecondary experiences such 
as apprenticeship and employer-sponsored training, and completion 
of these programs was associated with high earnings. 

F indings 

These conclusions are based on the following findings: 



learnings 

o In the YAW data set, except for minority women, college 
prep students earned more per hour than vocational 
students, and vocational students earned more per hour 
than general students on the most recent job. 

o In Class of '72 and NL3-LME udta vocational students 
usually earned more than general curriculum students. 
The difference was significant for Class of '72 men for 
weekly earnings. The exception was that women in the NLS- 
LilE who too), vocational xerograms other than business 
earned less than genera 1 students . 

o In the YAW data, trade and industry graduates (who were 

mostly men) earned more per hour than the average for the 
sample. Business and home economics students earned the 
least among vocational students. 

o liven within program areas, nv?n usually earned more than 
women, and white respondents earned more than minority 
respondent s . 
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o Among men on the most recent job, after controlling for 

personal characteristics, YAW and Class of '72 data showed 
that marketing was associated with higher earnings than 
general curriculum, business, and other vocational 
programs. None of the effects were strictly significant. 
In the YAW data set, men in trade earned more, but in the 
Class of '72 they earned significantly less than general 
students. When pos tsecondary education is controlled, men 
in trade earned significantly more than general students 
in the Class of '72. 

o Several variables in the YAW data that attempted ,t , 

improve the identification of effective vocational curri- 
cula did not significantly contribute to explaining 
earnings for either men or women. 

o Postsecondary vocational education had significant 

'positive effects on earnings for men in the Class of '72 
data. Privately administered (but not publicly 
administered) pos x 3econda ry vocational education ha'd 
significantly positive effects for men in the YAW data. 

o Increased work experience and job tenure, unionization of 
the job, and jobs in construction and durable manufactur- 
ing were associated with higher earnings for men. 

o when postsecondary education was controlled, women in 

trade and business courses earned more than those who took 
a general curriculum, according to data from both the YAW 
and Class of '72 surveys. Women in marketing tended to 
earn less than those in a gereral curriculum. 

o For women io both the YAW and Class of '72 data, graduates 
of two-year vocational programs tended to earn more than 
general curriculum high school graduates. 

o For both men and women, completion f four-year or 

advanced degrees tended to be associated with higher 
earnings in both the YAW and Class of '72 data. 

o For both men and women on the most recent job in both the: 
YAW and Class of '72 data, apprenticeship anc] employer- * 
sponsored training were associated with higher earnings 
than for general curriculum high school graduates. 

o Indirect effects of vocational education on earnings are 
i felt through all forms of post secondary education. The 
estimated indirect effects raise expected earnings for 
completers of employer-sponsored training, for men in 
apprenticeship, and for trade specialists who complete 
two-year school programs. The negative indirect effects 
arise from the lower probability that vocational students 
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vocational students wi 1 1 complete advanced degree or 
four -year college programs * 



o Indirect effects are also found through the effects on 

tenure and unionization* The tenure effects act to raise 
expected earnings because vocational students tend to have 
longer tenure on the most recent job. The 3 ower 
probability that vocational students in business and 
marketing will be in unionized jobs acts to reduce 
expected earnings for them. 

o Earnings on the first regular full-tine job were 

determined primarily by educational attainment level. 
There were no significant differences in the YAW data 
between vocational and general curriculum students. 

o Vocational education was not systematically related in 
* the YAW data to growth in earnings within the first job, 
within the most recent job, or over the respondent's 



o The YAW data showed that all vocational programs were 
associated for men with a lower likelihood of being 
unemployed at the time of the survey, but the association 
was strictly significant only for a business program. 
There was no consistent pattern of effect among women in 
the likelihood of being unemployed at the time of the 
survey. 'When personal characteristics and postsecondary 
attainment were controlled, for neither men nor women was 
there any direct effect from vocational education on the 
weeks of unemployment experienced during the past two 
years. 

' o The percentage of vocational students whp reported a sub- 
stantial or fair amount of use of skills learned in high 
school was ^relatively high, about 60 percent. 

o Women in business progra as and men in trade programs were 
more likely than other vocational students to find 
training related employment on their first job. 

o More thorough programs that included training in job 
hunting skills and teacher assistance in finding work 
increased the likelihood that students would work in 
training-related positions on their first jobs. That link 
between more intensive high school vocational programs and 
greater -use of skills did not extend to the most recent 
job . 
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Completion of pos tsecondary vocational or technical 
programs was associatet] wi'th greater use oC skills^n 
both jobs. 

Vocational programs tended to be associated with employ- 
ment in the types of occupations one would expect, such as 
agriculture in farming; marketing in sales or clerical 
jobs; business ifi managerial or clerical jobs; and trade 
and industry in craft or operative jobs. On the most 
recent job, vocationally educated :iien were loss likely 
than general students to be in white collar positions but 
were more likely to be in craft or service jobs. 

Studeftits from vocational training were no less likely than 
those from a general curriculum to exhibit patterns of 
career advancement from operative to craft jobs, out of 
laborer and service jobs, into managerial and technical 
jobs . 

For 'Hen on the first job, all vocational programs except 
marketing were significantly associated with Duncan 
prestige scores between three and five points more than 
jeneial curriculum students. For the most recent job, the 
positive association continued but- was no longer 
statistically significant. For women, business programs 
were associated with significantly higher scores, and 
trade with significantly lower scores on both jobs. 

Vocational students w*re ]<>;; I'.k^ly thin j^neral or 
college prep students to be self-employed on 1 either job, 
but a larger percentage of vocational students moved into 
self-empl )y a«>at between first and most recent jobs. 

Patterns for unionization, job tenure, work experience, 
tenure on Lhe longest job, and hours worked per week were 
not sharply defined, except that men from a business 
prog ran tended to work four to five hours p week les i 
hVian other st i lent 3. 

Male vocational -*t ilents /no were downvarlly mobile (In 
terms of Duncan score) between first aril lost recent jobs 
tended to show greater career stability than other down- 
wardly mobile respoilenls. Female vocational students 
tended to exhibit 1^^ s" ib i 1 i :„y among downwardly mobile 
respondents and more stability among upwardly mobile 
respondents than did general curriculum students . 
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Business, trade, and marketing graduates in the YAW sample 
rated satisfaction with the adequacy of their preparation 
to get a job significantly more positively than their 
general peers. 

Greater participation in job-related courses, more 
extensive use of occupational skills, assistance from 
teachers in job placement, and learning job-seeking skills 
are all associated with greater satisfaction with job 
preparation in high school (the YAW sample). 

Findings from the Class of *72 data base confirmed that 
vocational graduates expressed the highest degree of 
satisfaction with their vocational instruction. 

Overall, the YAW vocational graduates were more likely 
than the! general peers to indicate that they would 
repeat their high schooJ curriculum again, even knowing 
what they know now. The results of regression analyses 
revealed a consistently significant difference between 
male vocational graduates in trade, business, and other 
vocational areas as compared to their general peers. For 
females, the significant difference appeared for all of 
the program areas . 



o The YAW male secondary-level marketing graduates reported 
participation in, completion of, and use of skills learned 
in their public postsecondary vocational program 
significantly more often than their general peers. For 
YAW women, none of the vocational program areas were 
significantly different from the general curriculum. 
Regression analyses 3n a parallel measure for the Class of 
'72 revealed significant coefficients on the trade and 
college prep variables for both men and women. None of the 
curriculum variables in the MLS data base were significant 
predictors of completion of a business college or 
technical institute program. 

o For YAW men, being in the "other" vocational category was 
associated with a significantly negative effect on 
completion of a proprietary vocational school program. 
For women, the secondary-level trade and industry 
graduates reported significantly greater participation in, 
completion of, and use of skills learned in Such programs 
than their jenerai peers, 

o Significant predictors for the YAW data base of completion 
of a four-year college or university progr<~im included 
graduation from a college prep uriculurn and being from a 
high SKS background ♦ ttigru f leant ly nenat ivo coef f ic iontt> 
were found for fnale trade graduates 
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and female business graduates, as compared to their 
general peers. The Class of *72 results confirmed the 
significantly positive effect of the college prep 
curriculum and revealed significantly negative 
coefficients for all the vocational program areas. 

Based on the YAW survey results, completion of an advanced 
degree program was significantly positively associated 
with high SES and graduation from a college prep- 
Cl ^ rr ! c ? lurn ' Neither male nor female graduates differed 
significantly from their general peers on any measure 
associated with an advanced degree program. The Class of 
'72 regression results confirmed the importance of the 
college prep curriculum in high school. 

?> 

For both men and women in the YAW sample, graduation from 
a trade and industry program was associated with a 
significantly positive effect on participation in an/3 
complotion of apprenticeship training. The Class of 1 72 
regression results supported the finding that men and 
women from a trade program were likely to complete 
apprenticeship training. 

For YAW men, completion of a secondary-level marketing or 
trade program was significantly associated with greater 
participation in and completion of employer-sponsored 
training. For women, the marketing area, was associated 
with greater completion of employer-sponsored training, 
and completion of a college prep program was significantly 
associated with completion of such programs. The Class of 
1 72 and NLS Boys and Girls did not support the positive 
findings for vocational curriculum variables; howevjr, 
they did confirm the positive finding for the college prep 
variable. 

Completion of a government-sponsored training program was 
signiiicantly negatively associated with graduation from a 
college prep curriculum for the YAW and Class of '72 
samples. For YAW women, it was significantly negatively 
associated with being in the "other" vocational group. 

None of the YAW curriculum variables were significant 
predictors of completion of miliary training. For the 
Class of *72, only the marketing area was associated with 
a significantly ppsitive coefficient, and this was based 
on a very small sample. 



Aspirations 



For YAW men, the characteristics associated with an 
expectation of having the same kind of job in five 
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• years included being white, longer tenure on the job, 
higher pay, four years pf college, and graduation from 
high school in a business or trade curriculum. The 
corresponding characteristics for women were being white, 
longer tenure on the job, higher pay , longer period in the 
B labor force, lower SES, and completion of four years of 
col lege , employer- sponsored train ing, or a public 
community college program. 

o Vocational graduates in the YAW, Class of '72, and NL5 
Girls sample most frequently aspired to jobs in the 
professional and clerical areas. Generally, a lower 
percentage of vocational than college prep graduates 
aspired to professional or managerial jobs. For the NLS 
Boys from a vocational-business program, the managerial 
and profess iona 1 categories were most frequently 
mentioned. The NLS Boys from the other vocational areas 
mentioned managerial and crafts most often. 

o Based on the YAW survey, 68 percent of vocational, G4 
percent of college prep, and 53 percent of general 
curriculum graduates expressed a need for additional 
schooling. Significant predictors included the trade 
program for men and being white for women. The Class of 
'72 data revealed a significantly negative coefficient for 
business graduates and graduates from the "other" 
vocational group. Almost ail of the postsecondary 
variables for the Class of '72 were significantly 
positive. 

o For YAW vocational and general graduates, th& most 

frequently mentioned type of education aspired to was the 
bachelor's degree, followed by trade School and graduate 
school* 

o Overall, YAW vocational graduates aspir^ to fewer years 
of additional training than their general'* peers . However, 
male marketing graduates aspired to significantly more 
additional training than their general peers. f , e ^one l^f the 
vocational variables were significant for worn^fcl^ 
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The results of this study supports the conclusion readied by \*> 
Grasso and Shea (1079b) that /©oational education should be eval- 
uated on a brood range of criteria, not on earnings or placement 
alone. Former vocational students in some program areas exper- . 
tenet' higher earnings arid less unemployment than former ^enert/l 
curriculum student*. However, the effects are far more wicie- '* 
ranging than that. Vocational education influences postsecondary 
experiences and man/ aspects of occupational choijo. The 
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postsecondary experiences are of interest both in themselves and 
because they, in turn, affect occupational choices. Occupations 
themselves are multidimensional, and it is a mistake for evalua- 
tors to focus on a single dimension, such as pay or prestige. 

Occupational choices involve balancing gains in some 
dimensions with losses in other dimensions. To focus on one 
dimension to the exclusion of others is, to repeat Grasso and 
Shea's term, myopic. The finding reported here that vocationally 
educated respondents remained, in retrospect after an extended 
period of labor market experience, more satisfied with their high 
school curriculum than general curriculum students suggests that 
there is considerable scope for trade-off s * between 
characteristics such as pay, the appeal of the work, flexibility 
of working hours, and the potential for eventual self -employment . 
Such trade-offs must be made clear to evaluators of vocational 
education, and the empirical dimension of the trade-offs must be 
estimated. 



High schOQl vocational education ia associated with greater 
participation in some forms of postsecondary education and less 
pa ticipation for others. One must be cautioned against accept- 
ing these findings unequivocally. On this topic more than any 
other, self-selection bias can influence results. The best 
candidates for advanced degrees, for^ example, are not likely to 
take vocational curricula in high school. Nevertheless, 
vocational education seems to encourage many of its students to 
participate more fully in two-year vocational programs or in 
apprenticeship or employer-sponsored training programs that have 
beneficial effects on earnings and employment. These forms of 
postseqondary participation should receive further encouragement 
from teachers of vocational education. 

The results of this study also suggest that if training 
related placement remains a primary goal, vocational education 
programs can succeed in improving placement rates. Respondents 
in the YAW survey reported higher rates of training related 
employment when they were more satisfied with their high school 
programs, studied vocational courses more intensively, received 
instruction in job seeking skills, and received direct assistance 
from their teachers in finding work. 

The results of this study strongly indicate that sex 
stereotyping is a pervasive element in the type of vocational 
program and in the type of employment experienced by the Younger 
Adult Worker cohort. Enrollment of men and women in vocational 
programs was primarily by traditional sex stereotypes (i.e., 
women in business, health and home economics; men in trades and 
agriculture). Following from this, the type of occupation 
obtained by men and women was also according to traditional sex 
sterotypes. 
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A recent study in fifteen states indicated that the per- 
centage of women in nontraditional programs rose from 6 percent 
in 1972 to 10 percent in 1978 (National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education and National Advisory Council on Women's 
Educational Programs,. 1980). Although this is a positive trend, 
it is clear that sex equity continues to be a critical issue for 
vocational educators. Its importance is underscored by two 
specific findings j.n this study: First, the significant earnings 
advantages are experienced by males as compared to females, and 
second, women experience an earnings advantage, in the nontradi- 
tiomal trade area. Together, these findings suggest an important 
role for vocational education in reducing inequities based on 
sex. 



Addi tional Research . 



This study suggests several areas in which further research 
•effort is called for. On the issue of better identifying voca- 
tional education participants, the National Center has collabo- 
rated with the Center for Human Resource Research at The Ohio 
State University to collect high school transcripts for a large 
fraction of the New Youth Cohort of the NLS-LME. Some promising 
initial analyses have been completed that use these new data to 
identify patterns of participation (Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 
1981, Campbell et al., 1981). Research is continuing as the 
remaining transcripts are being collected. 

The issue of self-selection bias could not be addressed 
here. The New Youth Cchort survey provides some promising data 
for considering that problem. 

Future research should focus more closely on the linkages 
between proximate and more remote effects of vocational educa- 
tion'. Sue,! research should examine in detail each step in the 
process through which vocat ional education influences outcomes . 
More attention than ^ouid be given here must be paid to distin- 
guishing between direct and indirect effects. Special attention 
should be focused on job-searching patterns followed by voca- 
tional and general students, job charac ter is t ics , and 
post secondary training . 

Further examination is called for on the effect of high 
school work experience on later labor market experience. 
Important work based on the Class of '72 data has been reported 
in this area by Meyer -dFid Wise ( 1979). However, a more detailed 
investigation of how those effects are imparted is warranted and 
should include such matters as the specific types of jobs that 
,ue held during high school, a comparison of those jobs with the 
jobs held early in the responden t 1 s career, and the attitudes 
toward work held by students who work while in high school. Data 



from the Ne^ Youth Cohort will permit consideration of those 
issues in . e detail. 

Bound closely with the problem of selection bias is the is- 
sue of the role of vocational education in helping students com- 
plete high school. It should be possible to use the data from 
the New Youth Cohort and the transcript collection to examine 
this question more clearly than has previously been possible. 

Further examination is warranted on the meaning of the 
findings concerning satisfaction with job and curriculum. It is 
of interest, for example, to know whether the greater satisfac- 
tion expressed by vocational students is the result of a more 
rewarding high school experience or of lower aspirations among 
vocational students. 

Because* of small sample problems, little could be said here 
about the role vocational education can play in reducing problems 
of the physically handicapped. Additional research is needed to 
examine this area more closely. 

The sex 'equity area is also in need of further research to 
examine such issues as the course entry process, training in 
school, placement of students, and attitudes and behaviors of 
administrators, teachers, counselors, parents, and students. 
Many other areas related to sex equity and vocational education 
are also in need of further research, including the definition of 
the, federal role, the need for supportive services such as child 
cdre, staff and materials development, and the role of the sex 
equity coordinator. 
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APPENDIX 1 
YOUNGER ADULT 1 WORKERS SURVEY QUESTIONS 
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i- I.NTFC3 ,: 

$UP\"^v " • 

■ e ~°. 1 , , frra the Gallup rnan-ati- 

wcuneer adult workers aero?? -'-e 'Jr.ited Stat-s 

CI. Is there anyone living in vour 

household between 20 and 3d wars 
old? 

C2. .Is there someone there who 
could tell me if there is 
anvone between 2D -and 54 
years old? 

C3. Please call that person to 
the ohone. 

C4. Are any of these 20 to 34 year olds 
• working or looking for work? 
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.'.a are surveying 



YES f(i .Q TO C- ; ! 



:'< ( "!A {GO 



• f 



C7. 



CS. Is there someone at home who 
could tell me if there is any- 
one living in your household' 
between 20 and 54 years old 
— and working- or- looking for 
work? 

CS. Please call that person to the 
phone. 

(When will this person be hone'') 
I «RR AilGc iIME ANO RECORD) 



YES (GO TO C3) 

DK/W(G0 TO C7J 



PERSON ON PHONE (GO TO CI ) 
PERSON NOT AVAILABLE (GO TO C7) 

YES (GO TO SCREENING SHET) 
'NO (TERMINATE) } 
DK/NA (GO TO C5) 

YES (GO TO C6) 
NO (TERMINATE) 
DK/NA (GO TO C7) 



PERSON ON PHONE (GO BACK TO C4) 
PERSON NOT AVAILABLE (GO TO C7) 

DISPOSITION^ REC ° RD CCr!TACT SHEET WITH 



.'tenths 

■ January 

* February 

* March 

■ April 

■ May 

* June 



07 «> July 

08 3 August 

09 =» September 
13 » October 

11 » November 

12 » December 



Time Conversion Tables 

1 year =12 months = S2 weeks 
1/2 year = 06' months = 26 weeks 
1/3 year =04 months = 16 weeks 
01 month =04 weeks 



January 31, 1931 

dffi #183005 

Expires March 31, 1981 

OVERSAMPLE SCREENING SHEET 



SURVEY OF YOUNGER ADULT WORKER 

I 
1 



SI. In order to know who should be interviewed, I need to list the adults living in your 
household who are between 20 and 34 years old and, working or looking for work and who 
have completed a vocational or business/office program in high school. Starting with 
the oldest male under 35 who has completed a vocational program, please tell me the sex 
and age of each person living in the household.' Include yourself and anyone who per- 
manently lives there. 

S4. Htllo, i» m calling fraa the Gallup Organization in Princeton, New Jersey. We 

axe o^^ffrg * study qq tlm education and work experiences of people across the .United 
States, Hi want you to know before we begin the survey that your name will be held 
strictly confi^V'+i* 1 — no goveranent or anyone else will ever be able to link your 
answers to your name. Also, your participation is voluntary* 

I med to rm f i rw that you axe between 20 and 34 years old and working or looking for 
work outside your boos and have conpleted a vocational or business/ office program in 
high school which prepared you for an occupation such as a carpenter, auto mechanic, 
secretary, beautician, and so forth. 
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February 5, 1981 r MAIN Ql&aiffijMATKE CUB* 1830-0005 

Expires March 31, 1981 

SURVEY of ynvucER ift iyr wqpvpps 

First, thinking back to when you were in high school, here are a few ouestions that ask about 
that tome in your life. 

1, When you were in high school did you Rm^y , , , , , ^ 
live- with your family, in a boarding „ 

school* with friends, or in some othei Boarding school 2 

situation? Friends *3 

Other 4 

(SPECIFY] 

dk/na ^ 9 

2. ftning the last year in high school, 
did you or anyone else in your family 

(REAO LIST) ... Yes Mo dk/na 

A. get any magazines regularly? 12 9 

B. get a newspaper regularly? 12 9 

C. have a library card that you 

used regularly? 12 9 



'When you were 14 /ears old, what kind of business or industry did the CHIEF WAGE EARNER 
ST^^D^VERBATtS) 17 W ^k in, and what kind of work did this person 

Kind of Business 



Kind of Work 



4. Mien you were 14 years old, what was 
the highest grade or year of regular 
school completed by the CHIEF WAGE 
EARNER in your immediate family or 
household? (DO NOT READ LIST),.. 



Less than 7th grade 01 

7th-9th grade 02 

10th grade 03 

Uth grade OA 

12th grade OS 

Technical trade school 06 

College, incomplete 07 

College graduate 08 

Graduate school 09 



dk/na ' 99 
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Now, here art sew questions about your high school education. 



5. Do you have a high school diploma or Yes, a high school diplceta ... 1 
have you ever passed a high school » . _ 
equivalency test? (IF YES) Has Yc$ » P* 55 * 1 «**velency test . 2 

that a diplaw or a high school No 3 

•quiv««cy wt? &/„».... 9 

6. Was tiie hi* school progrm you took largely (READ LIST)... 

X. Vocational? ("For exaaple, did you receive training to 
becone a carpenter, a beautician^ an auto mechanic or a 
draftsperson or siailar occupation?) 1 

B. Business or Office? (For example, did you study to beam 
a secretary, filing clerk or stock cleric or similar occupa- 
tion?) , . 2- 

C. College preparatory? (SO TO 0.11) 5 

D. General program? (C* TO Q.I 1 ) 4 

dk, Can't say, or Other (GO TO Q.ll) 9 

7. liiich of the following best describes Agriculture^ 1 



education, 2 

Health * 3 

Home economics which p re pa red 

you for paid eoployunt 4 

Trade or Industry including * 
trades such as bricklayer, 
electrician, appliance re- 
pairman, etc 5 

Business and Office 6 

Other 7 

(SPEdPY) 

dk/na 9 
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8. What kind bf business or industry and what kind of work did you train for while 
V > r ° ur school (Vocational or Business/Office) program? (RECCRD VERBATIM) 

Kind of Business ^ ^ 

Kind of Work 



9. IXiring your junior and senior years in high school, approximately how much time did you 

/«i?* c ?~? s 10 P^P 33 * ioT j<*s compared to other courses you took? Would you say 
you (READ LIST)... 

A. Spent more cime in job related courses than in other courses 1 

B. Spent about the same amount of tir? in job related and 

other courses 2 

• C. Spent less time in job related courses than in other courses 3 

dk/na 9 

10. Did you receive a certificate or other Yes 1 

document showing that you completed your „ 

high school vocational program? No...- 2 

Can't remember/dk 9 

ASK EVERYONE: 

11. Knowing what you know new, if you A vocational or business/office 

were in high school again wouid p rog r am 1 

you enroll in a vocational business/ 

office program, or enroll in a college A college preparatory 2 

preparatory program or a general program? 

General p r ogr am , 3 

tf undedded/na 9 

12 . Hew well did your high school p ftogiaw very well . 1 
prepare you to get a job? ' 

(READ LIST)..*. ' Fairly well 2 

— — — Not too well 3 

Not well at all 4 s 

undecided/na 9 
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13. Did any teacher or staff member of Yes 1 

•your high school help you find your 

first full-time regular job? That No 2 

i*> the first jofc at which you worked 

for th* sane employer for six months can't reneober/na. .... 9 

or longer? 

14. While you were in high school, did Yes . 1 

you leaxn audi about how to get a job , 

what to do if you needed to find a No • 2 

.new job, or what jobs were best suited 

10 >** ? % can't rrm,mber/na 9 

Now I am going to ask you a few questions about your work experience since leaving high school. 

™£ r t ,° * "regular job" it means a job where you worked fulJ time for the same - 
employer for six months or longer. 

13. How many Months or years of additional . 

' schooling or military" training did vou RECORD years Months 
have after leaving high school during 

which- you were nor -employed in a full- dk/na. . 999 
time regular jdFT 



RECORD VERBATIM IF NOT MONTHS AND YEARS 

r 

16. For how many weeks during the past two 

years have you been unemployed - and look- mcrm\ TT 

ing for work fIF 2 OR LESS, EE TO Q.I 9) RECORD Months Keeks 

dk/na 9999 



RECORD VERBATIM IF NOT MONTHS AND WEE"S 

17. Did you receive unemployment fc yes 1 

compensation for any of this 

time? No (GO TO 0-19) 2 

dk/na (GO TO Q.19) 9 



IS. for how man/ weeks did you receive un- 
employment compensation? 

RECORD Weeks 

RECORD YER2A7IM IF NOT WEEKS dk/na... t . 99 
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19. .How many regular full-time jobs (employed 

by the same estaolishment for six months RECORD Numbers 
or longer) have you held since leaving 
high school — Do not include going to 

school or anvtimlbent in 'the military None ™ Q-51) 00 

in your answer . — 

dk/na 99 

20. How many months passed between the time you 

left high school and the time you obtained RECORD Years tenth* 

your first tuTTtine regular ioh . th*t <« | W3 ^ 

you wre employea by tne same employer for }ktX£ ( G0 TO Q.22) 000 

six months or longer? 

dk/na 999 



RECORD VERBATIM IF NOT YEARS AND MONTHS 

21. Does this time period between leaving Yes i 

high school and obtaining your first 

regular job include additional school- No 2 

ing or military training? 

dk/na 9 

22. How long was the longest regular fcOl-time 

emoloyment you have held since leaving high. RECORD Years Months 

dk/na 9995 



RECORD VERBATIM IF NOT YEARS AND MONTHS 
J^n 1 ^? to aSk ^i? S0 ?* ^ sesti ons about the first regular iob you held af-r le-viiw 

2S. For your first full-time regular job, what kind 
of business or industry did you work in and what 
kind of work did vou do there? (RECORD VER- 
BATIM: PROBE FOR DETAIL ABOUT KIND OF WORK) 



Kind of Business 



Kind of Work 
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24. For your first regular job. were 
you (REAO LIST) . . . 



25. What month end year was it when you 
started working at this first employ- 
ment? 



RECORD VERBATIM IF NOT MONTH AND YEAR 



A. An employee of a PRIVATE 
company; business or in- 
dividual 



B. A GOVEKWENT employee. 



C. SELF-DEPLOYED in your ON 
BuSVZESS, professional 
practice or fanu 

D. Working WITHOUT PAY in family 
business or farm 



£. Other 



(SPECIFY) 

dk/na. 



19 

Month Year 

dk/na. 



9999 



26. How many hours per week did you 
usually work? 



28. 



Omitted 

Altogether, including tips, overtime 
and bonuses , how much did you earn 
per hour when you started this job? 
Please give me the amount you earned 
before deductions, like taxes and 
Social Security, were taken out. 
(IF NOT HOURLY, RECORD VERBATIM) 



Hours 

5 . ■ (GO TO Q.30) 

Dollars Cents 

(STARTING HOURLY PAY) > 
dk/na/refused (ASK 0.29).. 9999 
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29. .Was it (READ LIST). 



30. If you studied occupational skills in 
high school, to what degree did vou use 
the skills you learned on your first job 9 
Would you say you used then (READ LIST) . . 



31. Were your wages or salary set by a 
collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween your employer and a union or 
employee association? 



32, Were yuu a member of that organization? 



33. Are you presently (READ LIST)... 



34. What month and year was it when you 
stopped working at this first job? 



Less than $3.00 per hour 1 

Between $3*00 and $6.00 

per hour .... 2 

Between $6.01 and $10.00 

per hour 3 

More than $10.00 per hour 4 

dk/na/refused 9 

A great df al .....* 1 

A fair amount 2 

Not veiy much 3 

Not at all 4 

Did not study occupational 

skills " 5 

dk/na 9 

Yes 1 

No (GO TO Q.33) 2 

dk/na 9 

Yes 1 

No 2 

dk/na 9 

Working for the same employ- 
er (GO TO Q.36) ITT...... 1 

Working for another employer.. 2 

Not working 3 

19 

Heath Year 
dk/na 9999 



RECORD VERBATIM IF NOT MONTH/YEAR 
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35. How such were you earning an hour when 
— you left this job? IF NOT HOURLY, RE- 
CORD VERBATIM: 



S . (GO TO Q.37) 

Dollars Cents 
(HOURLY LEAVING PAY) 

dk/na ( ASK Q.35a) 



9999 



(SO TO Q.37) 
3Sa. Was it (READ LIST)... 



56. Have you been promoted to a new 
position by this employer? 



Less than $3.00 per hour.* 

Between $3.00 and $6.00 
per hour 

Between $6.01 and $10.00 
per hour. ............. .... 

More than $10.00 per hour. 

dtyna^refused. 

Yes 



No (.60 TO Q.50). 



ceo tq 



37. Mow I would like to shift from your first full tine regular job to ycur currer 
the last job you held. 



Last week, were ytm (READ LIST) . . . 



37a. Which month and'year did 
you leave your last job? 



IF ASKED 0.37a, READ ITALICS 38-49. 



• Working on a full-time 
regular job 



00 NOT READ ITALICS 




Q. 38-49 





'With a job, but not at work.;. 




Looking for work 

Going to school 

Unable to work because of 
disability 



Keeping house and taking 
care of family needs 

Othe r 

CSPEOFY1 



job or 
i TO 



Q. 38 



3 
4 



; 19 

Month Year 

c 

dk/nk 9999 



0 
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38. For your present {last) job, what kind of business cr industrv do (did) you work i 
and wnat kind of work do (did) you do there? 



Kind of Business 



Kind of Work 



39. Me (were) you presently (READ LIST). 



An eirployee of a PRIVATE 
company, business or in- 
dividual i 

A GOVERNMENT employee 2 

SELF-EMPLOYED in your OWN 

BUSINESS, professional 

practice or farm 3 

Working WITHDUT PAY in family 
ousiness or farm *.. 4 

Other S 

(SPECIFY-) 

dk/na 99 



40. What month and year was it when you 
started working for this eroloyer 7 
(IF STILL WORKING FOR SAME EMPLOYER 
(Q.33) NO NlED TO ASK Q.40) 



41. How many hours per week do (did) 
you usually work? 



42. OtCTTED 



Ntath 
dk/na 



19^ _ 
Year 

999C 



HCU35 



dk/na. . . ... 9? 



C 



43. 



Altogether including tips, overtime 
?nd bonuses, how much did vou earn 
per hour when you stai ed this job'' 
Please give me the amount you earned 
before deductions, like taxes and 
^? L ^ Securit > r ' we e taken out. 
eiF NOT HOURLY, RECORD VERBATIM) 



t \ 

Ibllars Cents (GO TO q.45) 
(STARTING HOURLY PAY) 

dk/na/refused (ASK 0.44)... 9999 
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44. Was it (READ LIST). 



45. If you studied occupational skills in 
high school, to what degree do (did) 
. you use the skills you learned on your 
f current {last) job? Would vou say you 
, use (us*d) then (READ LIST)'... 



46. Are (wm) your wages or "salary on this 
job set by a collective bargaining 
agreement between your employer 
and a union or an employee associa- 
tion? 



47. Are (verel you a member of that 
union or employee association? 



Less than $3.00 per hour 

Between $3.00 and $6.00 
per hour 

Between $6.01 and $10.00 
per hour 

Mare than $10.00 per hour 

dk/na/refused 

A great deal 

A' fair amount 

Not very much 

Not at all 

Did not study occupational 

skills :.. 

dk/na 

Yes 1 

No (60 TO 0.48) 2 

dk/na fGO TO CM8}.... 9 

Ye5 i . . . 1 

No 2 

dk/na 9 



48. How much do (did) you earn hourly 
currently ('Jhtr. vowU^)* IF NOT 
HOURLY, RECORD VERBATIM 



49. Is [was) it (P£AD LIST). 



$ . 

(HOURLY PAT) (GO TO Q.50) 
dk/na/refused (ASK Q.49) 9999 

Less than $3.00 per hour 1 

Between $3.00 and $6.00 

per hour 2 

Between $6.01 and $10.00 

per hour 3 

tore than $10.00 per hour 4 

dk/na/refused. . . 9 



1 18 
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ASK ONLY THOSE CURRENTLY WORKING (SEE.Q.37 CODES 1-2 FOR WORKING) OTHERS GO TO Q.51. 
«. * 

50. Dd you think you will be working at Yes (GO TO Q. 54) 1 

this same kind of job five vcars from 

w? No 2 

dk/na 9 

51. What business or industry and what kind of work would you like to be in five vears free 
now? 

Kind of Business 

Kind of Work 

52. Dd you feel you will need to cnrolete Yes i 

sane additional schooling or training 

in order to obtain the job you men- No (GO TO D.55) 2 

tioned in the previous question? 

dk/na (GO TO Q.54)..,. 9 

53. Wiat kind of schooling or training? (RECORD VERBATIM) 



54 . How muc h time do you thank 
you will actually spend going 
to school or going through sane 
type of additional training dor- 
the next five years? (IF NOT 
YEARS/MONTHS, RECORD VERBATIM) 



Other 



RECORD Years Months 
998 



(SPECIFY) 



dk/na. 



999 



ss. 



B. 



£. 



New I would like to ask you about different l inds of education or training programs vou a* 
ave taken since leaving higli school. I am going to read a list of different types of pro- 
_ Please indicate if you took part in my of these. 



have 
. grams 



READ ACROSS FOR EACH PROGRAM 
(ROTATE) 

Have you ever taken part 
in..." 



Yes 



A, An apprenticeship 
Training p rogr am 



An employer- sponsored 
formal training pro- 
gram, not just on- 
the job training 

A business, trade or 
technical program in 
a rrv*atc school or 
college ~ 



A military QGS) 
training program 
related to civilian 
occupations 

A College or lirivtrsity 
f cur -year degree 
program 

Advanced degree pro- 
gram, masters, doc* 
torate, or profes- 
sional degree 

A business, trade or 
technical program in 
a public caecum tv 
college or technical 
institute 

Government 'sponsored 
training like CETA, 
Job Corps, WIN 



I. Other: (S7ECIFO 



(FOR EACH YES, ASK. 

Did you 



How long 
were you 
in the 
program? 



Did **cu 
complete 
the pro- 
gram* 



No Yrs. J©. 



No 



After leaving the progrsr. 
did you take a job where 
receive a you used the skills you 
degree or studied, take a job where 
certificate you gidn't use the skills 
of comple- you studied, or didn't yc 
tion? vou seek a iob? 



Yes No 
1 I 



Used 
Skills 



Didn't 

Use 

Skills 



Didn't 
Seek a 
Job 



rm 

fun »i 

$0 



-z uL 



* - i job 4 

2 3 
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Finally, we would like to ask you a few questions for statistical purposes. 

>56. Sex (IF UNSURE, ASK) 1 

Female 2 K 

57, When were you born? - * 19 

RECORD Month Day Year 

dk/na 999999 

• 3S ' (rSo^I^T 07 deCCnt? American Indian f 

Black r 2 

Hispanic 3 

Oriental 4 

White, not Hispanic 5 

Other $ 

(SPECIFY) / 

59. Are you presently married, widowed, ' 

divorced, separated, or have you na " 9 

never been married? 

Married 1 

Widowed. . > 2 

Divorced 3 

Separated ; . , 4 

Never been narried 5 

na 9 

60. Do you have any physical limitations Yes 1 

that restrict the k-jids of jobs vou ~ * 

can co? 'No (GO TO CONFIRMATION OF PhCWE 

WITtSSR, Q.62) r 

dk/n* 9 

141 
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What are they? (00 NOT READ 
LIST) RECORD YER3ATIM . 



Last, can I confira this telephone msber* 
(READ NUMBER rSCM FRONT PAGE) 7.. 



Visually iapaired 

Hearing isnired , 

Orthopcdically impaired 

Speech iapaired 

Other 

(SPECIFY) 

Mdtiply handicapped 

<3fc/na/refuserL 

Confirmed 

Pbcanfiiaed 

refused 



I hereby attest that this is a true and. honest interview. 



Interviewer's Signature 
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Resp> id. 
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THE FAMILY SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLE 
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APPENDIX 2 
THE FAMILY SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLE 



The purpose of the family SES variable is to derive an 
overall indicator that is representative of socioeconomic status. 
This is a key variable in the evaluation of lrbor market effects 
because it must be assumed that vocational education graduates 
and others have the same socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Principal components analysis was used to construct the SES 
variable. The following three indices were taken as inter- 
correlated variables. 

o Family learning environment at home during last year in 
high school. If the respondent's family regularly sub- 
scribed to magazines and newspaper, and if the respondent 
had a library card during the last year in high school, a 
score of three was given. If two of the above responses 
v/ere positive, a score of two was given and if*one or 
none of the above was applicable, appropriate scores of 
one and zero was assigned. 

o Highest grade or year of schooling attained by the chief 
wage earner in respondent's family or household at age 
fourteen.' 

# 

o Chief wage earner's Duncan SES score based on their 

occupation when the respondent was fourteen years old. 

Through pair-deletion of missing variables, the inter- 
correlations of 1,525 sample cases are as follows: 



riables (i) (2 ) (3) 

1 1.0000 .2839 .4870 

2 1.0000 .2624 

3 1.0000 

X 11.853 " 2.136 40.46 

s - d « 3.104 .867 12.909 



The use of principal component analysis results in only one 
factor and an eigenvalue of 1.70 that explains 57 percent of the 
variance. The variables SES is then constructed by the followinq 
formula: 

SES = .478xi + .371x2 + .471x 3 
where xi is the standard score of the variable i. 
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APPENDIX 3 
EXPLANATION OF TABLES 
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APPENDIX 3 



Ej&PLANATION OF FORMAT FOR 
CROSS-TABULATION TABLES 



TABLE A 



Cross-Tabulation of Race and Sex by Curricul 



um 



RS 



WHITE MALfc 



CUR 

COLNT I 
ROW PCT IVOCATION COLLEGE 
CPL PCT UL PREP 
TOT °CT- I 1 j 

r i 

I 46.4 
I 37.0 

20 



GENERAL 



WHITE FEMALE 



MINOR MALE 



MIN FEM 



COLIHN 
TOTAL 



NUH9ER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS * 




18 



A cross-tabulation format is used to present some of the 
data in this report. Each table contains four figures per cell, 
as well as row and column totals. The information provided 
depends on the data represented in the table. Table A is an 
example of a cross-tabulation of the frequency data for the 
respondents by sex, race, and high school curriculum. The cate- 
gories of high school curriculum in the survey were vocational, 
college prep, or general. 

The data in table A indicates that 1,250 people replied to 
the survey questions about race and high school curriculum. Of 
that total, 43.6 percent (545) were white males, and 41.6 percent 
(520) were white females. Examining the column totals, 668 (53.4 
percent) of the 1,250 respondents had participated ir a vocation- 
al curriculum in high school, and 217 (17.4 percent) had partici- 
pated in a general curriculum. 

Table A contains twelve cells with each cell containing four 
figures. The cell containing the data for white males who had 
participated in a vocational curriculum can be used to explain 
the information, contained in each cell. The first two numbers in 
the cell indicate that of the 545 white males who responded to 
this survey item, 253 or 46.4 percent (253/545)' participated in a 
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vocational curriculum. The third number shows that 37.9 percent 
(253/668) of the 668 respondents who had participated in a voca- 
tional curriculum were white males. The last number indicates 
that of all the 1,250 respondents, 20.2 percent (253/1,250) were 
white males from a vocational curriculum. 

The number of missing observations (18) indicates the number 
of respondents who participated in the survey but who did not re- 
spond to one of the three questions concerning sex, race, or high 
school curriculum. 
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TABLE B 

Mean Earnings Per Hour by Sex, Race, and Curriculum 



MCESEX 



MEAN 
COUNT 
. SUN 
STO OEV 



WHITE -HALfc 

2 

MXITE-FEH 

3 

MINORITY-*' ALE 

MINOR ITV-f EH * 
COLUMN TOTAL 



CUR 

I 

1 VOCATION 
I AL 

i L-i 

1 ' 7.4* I 
I 986 1 

I 7344.70 I 
I 2.90 I 

-I- 



*.49 i 
1060 1 
*ttl4.20 1 
1*99 1 

1- 

7.01 I 
376 I 
26*0.!* I 
3.0b I 
— I- 



5.29 1 
412 I 
21*1.31 I 
2.24 I 

1- 

6.34 
2636 
1T990.80 
2.70 



COLLt&fc 

2 

7.53 
2498 
18803.3* 
3.01_ 

6.27 
1993 
12*0*. 7* 

7.23 

3*1 
2*37.2 3 
2^99 

6.04 

2471.19 
2.42 



GENERAL 

1 3 I 

1 1 

I 7.39 I 

1 1976 I 
I 14600.11 1 

i 2i2M 

i ili? ! 

I 72*7.04 I 
1 2.10 1 
I j 

1 6.79 
I 472 
I 3202.73 
1 3.21 
I 

1 *.23 
1 **9 



6.92 
*2*i 
3631T.*1 
2.7V 



I £3*6.53 
I 2.26 
I- 

6.4* 
42*1 
27408.41 
2.63 



KOh 
TOTAL 



7.*6 
*460 
40746.16 
2.96 

*.80 
4407 
2**77.00 

6.99 
1201 
6390. *3 
3.10 

5.51 
12T0 

jooi.- 



33 

6.62 
12339 
81716.69 
2.80 



Table B is an example of the other cross-tabulation format. 
It presents a cross-tabulation of earnings per hour by sex, race, 
and high school curriculum for a different data set than was used 
in table A. The data in table B indicate that 12,338 people with 
an overall average wage of $6.62 responded to the survey ques- 
tions calling for race, sex, and wage information. Of that total 
5,460 were white males (averaging $7.46), 4,407 were white 
females (averaging $5.80), 1,201 were minority males (averaging 
$6.99), and 1,270 were minority females (averaging $5.51). Ex- 
amining the column totals, 2,836 respondents had participated in 
a vocational curriculum; 5,251 had participated in college prep; 
4,257 had a general curriculum in high school. Those from a 
vocational curriculum earned an average of $6.34, whereas those 
from a college prep curriculum averaged $6.92 per hour. 

As with table A, table B contains twelve cells, with each 
cell containing four figures. However, the information provided 
in each cell is different from what was shown in table A. Con- 
sider, for example, the cell for white males who took a vocation- 
al curriculum. The first number in the cell indicates that the 
average hourly wage was $7.45. The second number indicates that 
^ this average is based upon the responses from 986 white males who 
r C had participated in a vocational curriculum. The third number 
\. (7344,70) indicates the sum of all responses concerning hourly 
yage from the 986 individuals. The fourth number, 2.90, indi- 
cates the standard deviation, a measure of the degree of disper- 
sion in hourly earnings for this subgroup of respondents. 
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TEXT TABLES 
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General Notes for Tables 



1) **(*) Indicates that an estimated regression coefficient is 
significantly different from zero at the ,05 (.10) level in 
a two-tailed tes t. 

2) Percentage distributions shown are for unweighted data. 

3) In tables that show the percentage distribution of caseb 
among several categories, the separate percentages may sum to 
99 or 101 because of rounding. 

4) + indcates that the category contains fewer than 29 cases 
and should be regarded cautiously, 

5) In cross-tabulations by vocational program (such as Table 
2.4) the "Numer of Missing Observations" appears to be large 
because it includes all respondents who reported taking 
either a general or colle^ge-prep curriculum, 

6) In tables that show participation, completion, and use of 
skills from pos tsecondary training programs: 

a) Participation percentages are based on the number of 
students within a curriculum category. 

b) Completion and use of training percentages are based on 
the number of respondents in the curriculum category who 
participated in the pos tsecondary program; 

c ) Certificate percentages are based on the number of 
respondents in the curriculum category who completed the 
program; 

7) Subsamples: 

a) ALL: includes cases with the appropriate information, 
regardless of educational level; 

b) N04C0L: excludes respondents who completed four-year 
college or advanced degree programs; 

c) NOCOL: excludes respondents who completed two-year 
(public or private), four-year, or advanced degree 
programs . 
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TABLE ?.l 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE RY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Vocational 
College Prep 
General 
Don' j know 



Frequency 
811 
425 
286 
17 



Percent 

52.7 

27.6 
' 18 .6 
1.1 



Total 



1,53$* 



100 



TARLE 2.2 » 

HTGH SCHOOL COMPLETION BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 

Vocational College Prep 



General 





n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Yes -HS Diploma 


738 


91 .1 


413 


97.2 


235 


81 .9 


Yes-HS Equivalent 


39 


4 .8 


11 


2 .6 


16 


5.6 


No 


32 


4 .0 


1 


.2 


35 


12.2 


Don't Know/ 














No Answer 


1 


.1 


0 




1 


.3 


Total 


810 


100 


42S 


100 


287 


100 



Mote: Seventeen additional respondents could not be classified 
with respect to curriculum, 
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TABLE 2.3 

COMPARISON OF FULL AND MODIFIED SAMPLES 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 

Full Sample • Modified Sample 

(n - 1,539) (n = 1,268) 

Sex 

Male White 41.7 43.6 



r 



Minority 7.8 7.6 
Total 49.5 " 51.2 



Female White 42.8 4>.6 

Minority 7.8 7.2 

Total 50.5 48.8 



Racial Origin 



White 83.6 84.0 

Minority 15.6 14.6 

American Indian 1.4 

Black 9.6 

Hispanic 2.9 

Oriental ' . 8 

Other .8 
No Answer ,8 1.4 



Curriculum 



Vocational 52.7 53.3 

General 18.6 * 17.2 

College Prep 27.6 28.9 

Don't Know 1.1 .6 



'ccational 
Program 



Agriculture 4.5 4.8 

Marketing 3.6 3.5 

Health 2.1 2.0 

Home Economics 3.3 2.7 

Trades 32.6 33.9 

Business 52.2 51.3 

Other 1.6 1-8 



Note: These percentages are based on vocational curriculum 
students who reported a program irea, 
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TABLE 2.4 
CERTIFICATE OF COMPLETION 
BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



?26 
YES 

.NO 

DK-NA 



COUNT 
HOW PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



V*3 

I 

IAGR1CULT MKTvi, D, 
IORL 

I II 



E HEALTH HOME ECO TRADE OR BUSINESS OTHER 
NOMICS INDUSTR OPFICE 
■3 I 4 1 5 1 6 1 7 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



I 18 I 14 

I 5.0 I 3.9 

I 56.3 I 60.9 

I 2.7 I 2.1 



-I- 



I 12 I 9 

I 4.3 I 3.2 

I 37.5 I 39.1 

1 1.8 I 1.4 



t I 

9.1 I 

6.3 I 

0.3 I 



0 

0 .0 
0.0 
0.0 



4.8 



23 
3.5 



! J 1 j 

8 1 13 I 137 I 164 I 6 

z.2 1 j. 6 I 36.1 I 45.6 I 1.7 

61.5 I 7^.2 I 60.9 I 48.2 I 50.0 

1.2 I __2.0__I _20.7 I 24.7 I 0.9 

, t I , I 1 84 I ~ 160~~I 6 

J ^'S 1 29 * 9 1 S6.9 1 2.1 

38.5 1 27.8 I 37. o I 47.1 I 50.0 

0.8 I 0.3 I t*>.7 1 24.1 I 0.9 



0 
















I 


0 


I 


4 


I 


16 


I 


0.0 


I 


0.0 


I 


18. t 


I 


72.7 


I 


0.0 


I 


0.0 


I 


1.8 


I 


4.7 


I 


0.0 


I 


0.0 


I 


0.6 


I 


2.4 


I 


13 

2.0 




18 

2.7 




225 
j3.9 




340 
51.3 


-I 



0 

0.0 
OvO 
0.0 

12 
1.8 



I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 



ROW 
TOTAL 



360 
54 .3 



281 
42.4 



22 
3.3 



663 
100.0 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS 



605 



16 1 



TABLE 2.5- 
TIME SPENT IN OCCUPATIONAL COURSES 
BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



V23 

COUNT 1 / 
HOW PCT IAGH1CULT HKTG,D.t HEALTH 
COL PCT IOKE 



CO 



TOT PCT I 1 
¥25 1 

1 I 10 
SORE IN JOB RLLA 1 4.2 

I 31.3 
I 1.5 
-I 

2 1 9 
SAME AS OTHER I 3.5 

I z6.1 
I 1.4 
-I 

3 1 \l 
LESS IN JOB R EL A I 7:8 

T 37.5 
I 1.8 



DK-NA 



\ 



:olu«n 

TOTAL 



I 
I 
I 
I 

-1- 



1 

7.1 

3.1 
0.2 



32 

a. 8 



9 

3.8 
39.1 
1.4 



6 

2.3 
26. 1 
0.9 



6 

3.9 
26 .1 
0.9 



14.3 
8.7 
0.3 



HOME ECO TRADE OR BUSINESS OTHER 
NOMICS INDUSTR OFFICE 
I 4 1 5 1 6 1 7 



7 

^.9 
53.6 
1.1 



1 

0.4 
7.7 
0.2 



5 

3.3 
38.5 
0.8 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



23 
3.5 



13 

2.0 



7 

^.9 
38.9 
1.1 



38.9 
.1.1 



4 

2.6 
22.2 
0.6 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



79 
32.9 
35. 1 
11.* 



95 
37. 1 
42-z 
14.3 



47 
30.7 
20.9 
7.1 



4 

28.6 
1.6 
0.6 



18 
2.7 



225 
33.9 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS = 605 



123 
51.3 
36.2 
18.6 



137 
53.5 
40 .3 
20 .7 



73 
47.7 
21,5 
11.0 



7 

50.0 
2.1 
1.1 



340 
51 .3 



5 
2.1 
41.7 
0.8 



1 

0.4 
8.3 
0.2 



6 

3.9 
50.0 
0.9 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



12 
1.8 



I 
-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
-I 
I 
I 



I 
-I 



RON 
TOTAL 



240 
36 .2 



256 
38.6 



153 

23. 1 



14 
2.1 



663 
100.0 
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TABLE 2.6 

SAMPLE SIZE COMPARISON BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Program Area 
Agriculture 
Marketing 
Health 

Occupational Home 
Economics 

Business and Office 

Trade and Industry 



Younger Adult 
Workers 



Frequency Percent* 3 



National Vocational 
Education Enrollment 



32 
23 
13 
18 

340 

T > C 

4. 4m D 



4.9 
3.5 
2.0 
2.7 

52.3 



Frequency 
997,497 
563,456 
830,470 
427,455 

2,863,442 
3,284,143 



Percent 
11.1 
6.3 
9.3 
4.8 

31.9 
36 .6 



Total 



651 



99.9 



8,966,463 



100.0 



NOTES : 

a National Center for Research in Vocational Education. The 
Status of Vocational Education School Year 1 976-77 , Columbus , 
OH! Ohio State University, 1979. 

b These percentages are based only on individuals who designated 
one of the six specific program areas. Hence they differ slightly 
from the percentages shown in Table 2.3. 
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TABLE 2.7 
RACE AND SEX BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



COS 

COOH? I 

BOH PCT IVOCATION COLLEGE GEHEBAL ROW 

•COL PCT IAL PBEP „ , TOTAL 

TOT PCT I II 3 1 * I 

BS -—i 253 ~~i 187 "V 105"l 5*5 

WHITE HALE I 46.4 I 34 .3 I 19.3 I 43.6 

I 37.9 I 51.2 I 48.4 I 
I 20.2 _I_J5.0 I 8.4 I 

2 ~I 311 "i 135 I 74 I , 520 

WHITE PEHALE » I 59.8 I 26.0 I 14.2 I 41.6 

I 46.6 • I J7.0 I 34.1 I 

I 24.9 I _10.8_L_. _S. 9 I 

~l""lVi'- ~21 I "Til 7 .95 



HIM OB HALE I 60.0 I 22.1 I 17.9 I 7.6 

I 8.5 I 5.8 I 7.8 I 

I 4_6 I 1-7 _I 1.4 I 

-I - -I -~ j 21 I 90 

I Sfcg I 2J,.. I 2|.J I 7.2 

I 3.8 I 1.8 I 1.7 I 

COLDHH " I " r 668 _ " i 365 ".217 1250 

TOTAL 53.4 29.2 17.4 100.0 

BOMBER OP MISSING OBSEHVATIOHS ~ 18 
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TABLE 2.8 
RACE AND, SEX BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



as 



COUNT 
ROM PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



WHITE MALE 



ilHITE FEMALE 



MINOR MALE 



M IN P EM 



1 



V23 

AGR1CJLT MKTG.D 
URE 

1 I 2 



E HtALTH 
I 3 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



25 
10./ 
80.6 
3.6 



0.7 
6.5 
0.3 



3 

5.4 
9.7 
0.5 



1 

2.2 
3.^ 



31 
a. 7 



40 
1 



it 

59 
2 



I 

I 

I 

1 
-I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
-I 

I 

I 0 
I 0 
I 0 
-! 

I 

I 0 

I 0 

I 0 
-I 



9 
.7 
.9 
.4 



13 
.2 
. 1 
.0 



1 1 

i 0.4 

I 7.7 

I 0.2 

1 

I 11 

1 3.6 

I 64.6 

I 1.7 



0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



1 
1 
1 
I 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



22 
1.4 



1 
I 
1 
I 

■I- 



1 

2«.2 
7.7 
0.2 



HOKE ECO 
NOMICS 

4 I 



TRADE Oft 
IND'JSTR 
5 I 



BUSINESS OTHER 
OPPICE 

6 1 7 



1 I 

0.4 I 

5.6 I 

0.2 I 



163 I 

66. J I 

72.4 I 

24.9 I 



39 
15.9 
11.7 
6.0 



11 I 

3.6 I 
61.1 I 

1.7 I 



18 I 

5.9 I 

d.O I 

2.7 'I 



249 
81 .1 
74 .6 
38.0 



3 I 

5.4 I 

16.7 I 

0.5 I 



39 I 

69.6 I 

17.3 I 

6.0 I 



10 
17.9 
3.0 
1.5 



3 I 

6.5 I 

16.7 I 

0.5 I 



5 I 

10.9 I 

2.2 I 

0.8 I 



36 
78.3 
1C.8 I 
5.5 I 



13 
2.0 



18 
z.7 



225 
34 .4 



3 34 
51.0 



8 

3.3 
66.7 
1.2 



3 

1.0 

25.0 
0.5 



1 

1.8 

8.3 
0.2 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



12 
1.8 



I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 



ROI 
TOTAL 



246 
37.6 



307 
46.9 



56 

8. .5 



46 
7.0 



655 
100.0 



NUMBER OP MISSING OBSERVATIONS = 



613 
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TABLE 2.9 
SES BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



SES 



COB 

CODIT I 
BOl PCT I VOCATION COLLEGE 
COL PCT IAL ^ PREP 

TOT PCT I 11 3 

j 

t I 10 I 1 

I 55.6 I 5.6 

I 1.5 I 0.3 

I 0.8 I 0.1 

2 I 82 ~I 29 ~ 
I 55.8 I 19.7 

I 12.1 1 7.9 

I 6.5 I 2.3 

-I j 

3 1 520 I 2 jo 
I 57.0 I 26.1 
I 76.9 I 64.7 
I J»1.2__I 18.9 

4 I 57 "i 82 
I 36.5 I 52.6 
I 8. a I 22.3 
I 4.5 I 6.5 

-I 1 

5 1 7 1 18 
I 24.1 I 62.1 
I 1.0 I U. 9 
I 0.6_ I 1.U 

COLOHN 676 368 

TOTAL 53.6 29.2 



RUBBER OP HISSIMG OBSERVATIONS = 



VERY LOW 



LOW 



AVERAGE 



HIGH 



VERT HIGH 



GENERAL 



I 

I— 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I-- 

I 

I 

I 

I 



7 

38.9 
3.2 
0.6 

36* 
24.5 
16.5 
2.9 



I 
I 
I 
I 

-I— 
I 
I 
I 
I 



154 
16.9 
70.6 
12.2 

17 
10.9 
7.8 
1.3 



I 
I 
I 
I 

-I- 



4 

13.8 
1.8 
0.3 

218 
17.3 



SON 
TOTAL 



1262 
100.0 
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TABLE 2.10 
SES BY VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



SES 



COUNT I 
HOW PCI 
COL PCX 
TOT fCT 



V^3 



VERY LOW 



LOU 



A VERA GE 



HIGH 



VERY HIGH 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



AGH 1CJLT 


HKTu,D.E 


HEALTH 


HO Kt ECO 


TRADE OR 


BUS3 NESS 


01 HER 


RON 


URE 






NOK3CS 


IND'JSTR 


OPP3CE 


TOTAL 


1 J 


'. c 


'. 3 


*T ill 

I 4 


b ] 


. 6 ; 


7 


1 i 


0 ] 


t 1 


I 0 ] 


6 ] 


2 


: o 


I 10 


10.0 I 


0.0 J 


L 10.0 


I 0.0 ] 


[ 60.0 I 


20 .0 ] 


[ 0 .0 


I 1 .5 


3.1 ] 


: o.o ] 


L 7.7 


I 0.0 ] 


I 2.7 ] 


: o.6] 


[ 0.0 




U J 


A t \ 1 

0 . u . 


r A "} 

U . 2 


I U .U 


0.9 J 


0.3 


[ 0 .0 




6 3 


*♦ 


I 0 


I 6 ] 


[ 27 3 


34 : 


[ 1 


I 78 


7.7 3 


5.1 ] 


[ 0.0 


I 7.7 ] 


[ 34.6 3 


43.6 ] 


[ 1.3 


I 11 .8 


16.6 3 


17.4 ] 


L 0.0 


I 33.3 ] 


C 12.0 3 


io.o : 


[ 8.3 




0.9 ] 


0.6 


0.0 


I 0.9 


[ 4.1 ] 


5.1 ] 


[ 0.2 




25 I 


16 ] 


: 9 


I 9 ] 


[ 171 3 


272 ] 


[ 9 


I 511 


: 4.9 i 


: 3.1 ] 


L 1.6 


3 1.8 ] 


[ 33.5 3 


. 53.2 ] 


t 1.8 


I 77.1 


76.1 1 


69.6 ] 


L 69. c 


I 50.0 ] 


[ 76.0 3 


80 .0 ] 


[ 75.0 




3.6 i 


2.4 : 


1.4 


3 1.4 


25.6 ] 


. 41.0 ] 


[ 1.4 




0 ] 




L 3 


I 3 ] 


[ 16 3 


26 ] 


[ 2 


I 57 


0.0 I 


5. j : 


[ 5.3 


I 5.3 ] 


[ 31.6 3 


49.1 ] 


t 3.5 


I 8.6 


0.0 3 


13.0 ] 


[ 23. 1 


I 16.7 J 


[ 6.0 3 


: 8.2 ] 


[ 16.7 


0.0 ] 


0.5 ] 


L 0.5 


I 0.5 ] 


: 2.7 ] 


4.^: ] 


[ 0.3 




0 3 


0 ] 


[ 0 


I 0 ] 




4 


[ 0 


3 7 


: o.o j 


: o .o ] 


[ 0.0 


I 0 .0 ] 


42.9 ] 


57.1 ] 


[ 0-0 


3 1.1 


0.0 3 


0.0 ] 


[ 0.0 


I 0.0] 


[ 1.3 3 


: 1.2 ] 


[ 0.0 




0.0 ] 


0.0 ] 


t 0.0 


I 0.0 ] 


[ 0.5 3 


0.6 ] 


[ 0-0 




32 


23 


13 


18 


225 


340 


12 


663 


4.8 


3.5 


^.0 


2.7 


33.9 


51.3 


1.8 


100.0 



NUMBER OP MISSING OBSERVATIONS ^ 



605 
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TABLE 2.11 
OCCUPATION OF CHIEF WAGE EARNER 
BY CURRICULUM 



YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



X19 



COONT 
ROW PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



PROFESSIONAL 



MANAGERIAL 



SALES 



CLERICAL 



CRAFTS 



OPERATIVES 



LABOR 



FAR!! 



SERVICE 



DK-NA 



99 



~UR 

VOCATION COLLEGE GENERAL 



ROW 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



l 1 I 


3 


I 4 I 




I 75 I 
[ 41.9 I 
[ 11.1 I 

[ 5.9 I 


82 : 
45.8 
22.3 : 
6.5 : 


L 22 I 
I 12.3 I 
I 10.1 I 
[ 1.7 I 


179 
v 14.2 


[ 79 I 
[ 47.0 I 
L 11.7 I 
L 6.3 I 


60 : 

35.7 
16.3 
4.8 


[ 29 I 
t 17.3 I 
[ 13.3 I 
[ 2.3 I 


168 
13.3 


I 42 I 
[ 50.6 I 
L 6.2 I 
t 3.3 I 


31 3 
37.3 : 
8.4 

2.5 : 


L 10~ I 
I 12.0 I 
t 4.6 I 
[ 0.8 I 


83 
6.6 


[ 33 I 
[ 56.9 I 
[ 4.9 I 
[ 2.6 I 


1? 

29.3 ] 
4.6 
1.3 


[ 6 I 
[ 13.8 I 
C 3.7 I 
[ 0.6 I 


58 
4.6 


[ 158 I 
[ 53.7 I 
[ 23.4 I 
12.5 I 


74 
25.2 
20.1 ; 
5.9 


[ 62 I 
[ 21.1 I 
t 28.4 I 
4.9 1 


294 
23.3 


I 102 I 
[ 56.4 I 
[ 15.1 I 
[ 8.1 I 


41 ] 
22.7 ] 
11.1 ] 

3.2 : 


[ 38 I 
[ 21.0 I 
[ 17.4 I 
[ 3.0 I 


181 
14.3 


L 44 I 
[ 60.3 I 
[ 6.5 I 
3.5 I 


13 i 

17.8 ] 
3.5 ] 

i.o : 


: I6~"i 

[ 21.9 I 
[ 7.3 I 
1.3 I 


73 
5.8 


[ 46 I 
[ 63.9 I 
C 6.8 I 
t 3.6 I 


ii i 

15.3 3 
3.0 ] 

o.9 : 


[ 15 I 
t 20.8 I 
[ 6.9 I 
[ 1.2 I 


72 
5.7 


[ 50 I 
[ 62.5 I 
[ 7.4 I 
4.0 I 


22 ] 
27.5 ] 
6.0 ] 

1.7 : 


[ 8- I 
[ 10.0 I 
[ 3.7 I 
[ 0.6 1 


80 
6.3 


t 47 I 
[ 63.5 I 
[ 7.0 I 

: 3.7 i 


17 ] 
23.0 ] 
4.6 3 

1.3 : 


[ 10 I 
[ 13.5 1 
I 4.6 I 
0.8 I 


74 
5.9 


676 
53.6 


368 
29.2 


218 
17.3 


1262 
100.0 
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NUMBER OF HISSING OBSERVATIONS = 

144 
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TABLE 2.12 
LOCALE 3Y CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



COB 

COUHT I 

BOh PCI IVOCATIOH COLLEGE GEWEBAJL BOM 
COL PCT IAI. PBEP TOTAL 

TOT PCT I II 3 1 HI 

LOCALE 1 1 1 — — T 

II 173 I 294 I 1U9- I 916 
UBBAM 1 51.6 I 32.1 I 16.3 I 72.7 

I 70.1 I 80.1 I 68.3 I 
I__37.5__I _23.3_I _ir.fi I 

2 I 202 I 73 I ~69 I 344 

80B*I. I 58.7 I 21.2 I 20.1 I 27.3 

I 29.9 I 19.9 I ,31.7 I 

I 16.0 I 5.8 I 5.5 I 

-I ■'-I 1 1 

COLUHH 675 367 218 1260 

TOTAL 53.6 29.1 17.3 100.0 



I UMBER OP MI3SIMG OBSEBVATIOHS = 



145 



TABLE 2.13 
- LOCALE BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



LOCALE 
URBAN 

RURAL 



¥2j 

COUNT 1 

ROW PCT IAGRICULT MKTG.D.E HEALTH 

COL PCT 1URE . , nr.Ai.in 

TOT PCT I 

1- 

1 I 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



I 
1 
1 

-I- 

I 

I 

I 

1 
-I- 



15 

3.2 
46.9 
2.3 



17 

8.6 
53. 1 
2.6 



32 

1. a 



16 

3.H 

69.6 
2.4 



3 
30 
1 



7 
.t> 
4 
1 



7 
1.5 
53.8 
1. 



HOME ECO TRADE OR BUSINESS OTHER 
NOMICS INDUSTR OFFICE 



6 
3.0 
46.2 
,--0.9 



14 
3.0 
77.8 
2.1 



4 

2.0 
22.2 
0 .6 



3.5 



13 

2.0 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS = 



18 
2.7 



I 

-I- 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I- 
68 I 
34.5 I 
30.4 I 
10,3 I 



156 
33.5 
69.6 
23.6 



246 
52.9 
72 .4 
37.2 



94 
47.7 
27 .6 
14 .2 



224 
33.8 



34C 
51 .4 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

1 I 
0.5 I 
8.3 I 
0.2 1 



11 

2.4 
91.7 
1.7 



12 
1.8 



SOW 
TOTAL 



465 
70 .2 



197 
29.8 



662 
100.0 



606 



16G 



lb i 



TABLE 2.14 
AGE BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



V 

( 



CUB 

COOiT I 

RON PCT IfOCATIOM COLLEGE GENEBAL BOS 
COL PCT IAL PBEP 





TOT PCT 


I 


i 


I 


3 


I 


4 


I 




AGE 




-I- 




-I- 




— I- 




-I 




19-22 


1 


I 


167 ~ 


I 


41 


I 


"To" 


I 


248 


YRS 


I 


67.3 


I 


16.5 


I 


16.* 


I 


19.7 






I 


24.8 


I 


11.2 


I 


18 J* 


I 






I 


13.3 


I 


3.3 


I 


3.2 


I 










152 














23-25 


2 


I 


I 


72 


I 


45 


I 


269 


YRS 


I 


56.5 


I 


26.8 


I 


. 16.7 


I 


21.4 






I 


22.6, 


I 




1 


20.7 


I 






I 


12.1 


I 




I 


3.6 


I 








-I- 




-I- 




— I- 




-I 




26-28 


3 


I 


123 ~ 


I 


86 


I 


~50~ 


I 


259 


YRS * 


I 


47.5 


I 


33.2 


I 


19.3 




20 .6 






I 


18.3 


I 


23.4 


I 


23.0 


J 






I 
-I- 


9.8 


'-I- 


6.8 


I 


. 4.0 


I 




29-31 


4 


I 


• 119 


I 


'80 


— I- 
I 


-49 


-1 
I 


248 


YRS 


I ^4 8.0 


I 


32.3 


I 


19.8 


I 


19.7 






i 


17.7 


I 


21.8 


I 


22.6 


I 






i 


9.5 


I 


6.4 


I 


3.9 


I 


























5 


i 


112 


I 


88 


I 


33 


I 


233 


32-34 


YRS 


i 


48.1 


I ' 


37.8 


1 


14.2 


I 


18.5 






i 


16.6 


I 


24.0 


I 


15.2 


I 






i 


8.9 


I 


7.0 


I 


. 2.6 


I 


























COLUHH 




673 




367 




217 




1257 




TOTAL 




53.5 . 




29.2 




17.3 




100.0 



NUHBER OP HISSING OBSERVATIONS = 11 



9 

ERIC 



147 



TABLE 2.15 
AGE BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 





AGE 


COUNT 
ROW PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 


V23 

IAGR1CULT 
1URE 

I 1 I 


MKTG.D .t 

• 

2 ] 


HEALTH 

[ 3 


HOKE ECO 
NOMICS 


TRADE OR 

INDUSTR 
r ^ t 


BUSINESS 
OPPICE 


OTHER 




BOH 
TOTAL 




19-22 


YRS 




I 6.11 
I 31.3 I 
1 1.5 I 


11 I 

6.7 ] 
47.6 J 
1.7 J 


j 

: 1.8 

23. 1 
0.5 


I 5 ] 
I 3 .1 ] 
I 27.8 ] 


C 62 I 
[ 38.0 I 
. 27.6 I 


68 ] 
41.7 ] 
20.2 ] 


[ 4 
t 2.5 
[ 33.3 


I 
I 
I 


163 
2*. 7 


- 

00 


N 23-25 


YRS - 


2 


I 4.11 
I 16.3 I 
I 0.9 I 


4 1 
l.l I 
, 17.4 I 
0.6 I 


5 

3.4 
36.5 
0.6 


18] 
I 5 .4 ] 
I 44.4 I 
I 1.2 I 


51 I 

itt 7 T 

22.7 I 
7.7 I 


70 ] 

ll 1 C T 

•» / .0 J 

20.8 I 
10.6 I 


3 

2.0 
25.0 


I 
I 
I 


147 
22 .3 




26-26 


YRS 


3 


I 5.8 I 
I 21.9 I 
r 1.1 I 


3 I 
2.5 1 
13.0 1 
0.5 1 


6 

2.5 
23. 1 
0.5 


I 0 1 
I 0.0 I 
I 0 .0 I 
I 0.0 I 


42 I 
34 .7 I 
18.7 I 
6.i* I 


63 I 
52.1 I 
18.7 I 
9.5 I 


3 

2.5 
25.0 
0.5 


I 
I 
I 


121 
18.3 




29-31 


YRS 


4 


I 6.0 I 
[ 21.9 I 
[ 1.1 I 


4 1 
3.4 I 
17.4 1 
0.6 I 


2 

1.7 
15.4 
O.j 


I 4 1 
I 3.4 I 
I 22.2 I 
I 0.6 1 


2S I 
24 .6 I 
12.9 I 
4 .4 I 


70 I 
59 .8 I 
20.8 I 
10.6 I 


1 

0.9 
6.3 
0.2 


I 
I 
I 
I 


117 
17.7 




32-34 


YRS 


5 


[ 2 I 
[ 1.8 I 
[ 6.3 I 
[ 0.3 I 


1 I 
0.9 1 
4.3 1 
0 .2 I 


0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


I 1 I 
I 0.9 I 
I 5.6 I 
I 0.2 I 


41 I 

36.6 I 
16.2 I 
6.2 I 


66 I 
58.9 I 
19.6 I 
10.0 I 


1 

0.9 
6.3 


-I 
I 
I 
I 


1 12 
17.0 






COLUMN 
TOTAL 


32 
4.8 


23 
3.5 


13 

2.0 


18 

2.7 


225 
34 .1 


3 37 
51 .1 


12 
1.8 




660 
100.0 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS - t b06 



ERIC 



MALE 



TABLE 2,16 
MARITAL STATUS AND AGE BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



FEMALE 



¥137 



COUNT 
EON PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



CUR 

1 

IVOCATION 
IAL 

I 1 



flit II ED 



HIDOVED 



DIVORCED 



SEPARATED 



mvei harried 



CO LORN 
TOTAL 



161 
45.9 
51.6 
25.0 



2 

100*0 
0.6 
0*3 



16 



y 
i 
i 
i 

-i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

-i- 
i 
i 

i s, 

I 2.5 

-I 

I 5 
I 55.6 
I 1.6 
I 0.8 

-I 

I - 128 
1 52.5 

i m.o 

I 19.8 

-1 

312 

46. a 



COLLEGE 
PREP 

3 



GEN ERA I 



lib 

32.8 
54.8 
17.8 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



12 
30.6 
5.7 
1.9 

2 \:l 

0.3 

8l" 
33.il 
38.6 
12.6 



210 
32.6 



75 
21. a 
61.0 
11.6 



o.8 

0.0 
0.0 



11 

28.2 
6.9 
_1.7 

r 

22.2 
1.6 
0.3 

~ 3S~ 

14.3 

26.5 

5. a 



123 
19.1 



ROW 
TOTAL 



351 
5<» .4 



39 
6.0 



9 

1.4 



244 

37.8 



645 
100.0 



f 137 



COO NT 
RON PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



CUR 

VOCATION 
AL 

1 



, 1 



HARRIED 



U ID OK ED 



DIVORCED 



SEPARATED 



NEVER fl AfiRI ED 



NA 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



184 
61.1 

50.5 
29.8 

1 

50.0 
0.3 
0.2 



49 
64.5 
13.5 
7.9 



9 

52.9 
2.5 
1.5 



120 
54.5 
33.0 
19.4 



1 

100.0 
0.3 
0.2 



364 
59.0 



COLLEGE 
PREP 

3 



GENERAL 



72 
23.9 
* 45.6 
11.7 

0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



I-« 

I 

I 

I 

I 



-I — 
I 



45 
15.0 
47.4 
7.3 



11 I 

14.5 I 

7.0 I 

1.8 I 

1- 

4 I 

23.5 I 

2.5 I 

0.6 I 



71 I 

32.3 I 

44 .9 1 

11.5 I 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



158 
25.6 



1 

50.0 
1.1 
0.2 



16 
21.1 
16.8 
2.6 



4 

23.5 
4.2 
0.6 



29 
13.2 
30.5 
4.7 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



95 
15.4 



RON 
TOTAL 



301 
48.8 



76 
12.3 



17 
2.8 



220 
35.7 



1 

0.2 



617 
100.0 



NOBBER OF HISSING OBSERVATIONS 



MC 



2 vo 



TABLE 2.17 
PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



¥139 



COUNT 
HOW PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



VISUALLY IN PA IRE 



COB 

I 

IVOCATIOM 
IAL 

I II 

I 0 

I 0-.0 

I 0.0 

I 0.0 



-I" 



HEARING IMPAIRED 



OBT HOPED IHPAIRE 



SPEECH IHPAIRED 



OTHER 



DOME 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



I 4 

I 80.0 

I 0.6 

I 0.3 

I 8 
I 64.5 
I 1.2 
I 0.6 

I 

I 1 
I 33.3 
0.2 
0.1 



7 

63.6 
1.1 
0.6 



645 
53.5 
97.0 
52.0 



665 
53.6 



COLLEGE 
PREP 

3 

2~ 
66.7 
0.6 
0.2 



1 

20.0 
0.3 
0.1 

4 

30.8 
1.1 
0.3 



GENERAL 

I __4 

1~ 
33.3 
0.5 
_0 1 1 

0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

1 

7.7 
0.5 
0.1 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



2 

18.2 
0.6 
0.2 



352 
29.2 
97.5 
28.4 



361 
29.1 



66.7 
0.9 
0.2 



2 

18.2 
0.9 
0.2 



208 
17.3 
97.2 
16.8 



214 
17.3 



RON 
TOTAL 



1240 
100.0 



NUMBER OP HISSING OBSERVATIONS * 



28 



17 



150 



TABLE 2.18 

PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



¥139 



COUNT 
ROW PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



V23 

I 

I AGR1CULT MKTG,L>.E HEALTH 
IURE 

I II z 



HEARING IMPAIRED 



ORTHOPED= IMPAIR L 



u> SPEECH IMPAIRED 



OTHER 



NONE 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



1 

25.0 
3.1 
0. 2 



0 

0.0 
O.u 
0.0 



I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
•I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 1 
I 14.3 
1 3. 1 
I 0.2 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



I 
I 
I 
1 

■I- 



30 
4. 7 
93.8 
4.6 



32 
4.9 



0 
.0 
.0 

>0 



0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



3 

100 

3 



0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

23 
.6 
.0 
.5 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



1 

12.5 

b. 3 
0.2 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
_0.0 

11 
1.7 
91.7 
1.7 



HOME EcO TRADE OR BUSINESS 
NOKICS INDUSTR OPP1CE 
4 1 5 1 6 



OTHER 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0 .0 



0 

0.0 
0 .0 
0 .0 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0 .0 



1 

14.3 
5.6 
0.2 

17 

2.7 
94.4 
2.6 



23 
i.5 



12 
1.8 



18 
2.8 



3 

75.0 
1.4 
0.:> 



>0.0 
1.8 
0.6 



1 

100.0 
0.5 
Q.z 



42.9 
1.4 
0.5 



210 

33 .2 
95.0 
32 . 2 



221 
33.9 



0 

0 .0 
0 .0 
0 .0 



3 

37.5 
0.9 
0 .5 



0 

0 .0 
0 .0 
0 .0 



2 

26.6 
0.6 
0.3 



329 
52.1 
98.5 
50 .5 



334 
51 .2 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



12 
1.9 
100.0 
1.8 



12 
1.8 



I 
-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
-I 

i 
i 
i 
-i 
1 
i 
i 
i 
-i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
-i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
-i 



ROW 
TOTAL 



4 

0 .6 



8 

1.2 



1 

0.2 



7 

1.1 



632 
96.9 



652 
100.0 



II UMBER OP MISSING OBSERVATIONS = 



616 



ERIC 



1 ' 1 " 
Li O 



TABLE 2.19 
TEACHER ASSISTANCE ON FIRST JOB 
BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



V23 



V29 
YES 


COUNT ] 
ROW PCT ] 
COL PCT J 
TOT PCT ] 


:agricult 

LURE 

[ 1 ] 


fiKTG , D . 
[ " d. 


£ HEALTH 
1 3 


HOKE ECO 
NOMICS 
I 4 : 


TRADE OR 
INDUSTR 
[ 5 ] 


BUSINESS 
OFFICE 

: 6 ] 


OTHER 
[ 7 


I 


ROW 
TOTAL 


i : 


t 3 ] 
[ 2.4 ] 
[ 9.4 ] 
[ 0.5 ] 


[ 6 
[ 4 .7 
[ 26.1 
[ 0 .9 


1 4 
1 3.1 
I 30.8 
I 0.6 


I 5 ] 
I 3.9 
I 27.8 ] 
I Q.8 

I 13 
I 2.4 
I 72.2 
1 2 .0 


[ 47 ] 
[ 37.0 ] 
[ 20. J ] 
[ 7.1 ] 


61 ] 
[ 48.0 ] 
17.9 ] 
[ 9.2 ] 


[ 1 
[ 0.8 
[ 8.3 
[ 0.2 




127 
19.2 


NO 


2 : 


[ 29 : 

[ 5.4 ] 
[ 90.6 ] 
I 4.4] 


L 17 
[ 3.2 
[ 73.9 
t <:.6 


I 9 
I 1.7 
1 69.2 
I 1.4 


[ 17ti ] 
[ 33.3 j 
I 79.1 ] 
I 26.6 ] 


[ 276 : 
: 52.0 ] 

: 81.6 : 
41.9 : 


[ 11 
[ 2.1 
[ 91.7 
[ 1.7 




535 
80.7 


DK-NA 


9 : 


L 0 ] 
[ 0.0 ] 
[ 0.0 ] 
I 0.0 ] 


[ 0 
[ 0.0 
[ 0 .0 
[ 0 .0 


I 0 
I 0.0- 
1 0.0 
I 0.0 


I 0 
I 0.0 
I 0.0 
I 0.0 


I 0 ] 
[ 0 .0 J 
I 0.0 ] 
I 0.0 ] 


[ i : 

[ 100.0 
[ 0.3 
0.2 


[ 0 
I 0.0 
I 0.0 
[ 0-0 




1 

0.2 




COLUMN 
" TOTAL 


32 
4.8 


23 
3.5 


13 
2.0 


18 
k.7 


225 
33.9 


340 
51.3 


12 
1.8 




663 
100.0 



NUBBEB OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS ~ 



( u 



605 



17 



ERIC 



TABLE 2.20 
TEACHER ASSISTANCE ON FIRST JOB 
BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 

4? 



V29 
YES 



NO 



DK-NA 



NUMBER OF 



1 .'o 



COUNT 
ROB PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



CUR 

I 

1VOCATION 
1AL 

I 1 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



I 
I 
I 
I 

-I- 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I- 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I- 



129 
32.7 
19.1 
10.2 



546 
49.5 
80.8 
43.3 



1 

50.0 
0.1 
0.1 



676 

53.6 



COLLEGE 
PREP 

3 



GENERAL 



14 
9.0 
3.8 
1.1 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



368 
29.2 



I 
I 
I 
I 

I- 



4 I 
1 

13 I 



6.3 
6.0 
1.0 



1 

50.0 
0.5 
0.1 



218 
17.3 



I 
I 
I 



354 I 204 I 

32.1 I 18.5 I 

96.2 I 93.6 1 
26.1 I 16.2 I 



•ROW 
TOTAL 



156 
12.4 



1104 
87.5 



2 

0.2 



1262 
100.0 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 



9 

ERIC 



153 



TABLE 2.21 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION RECEIVED 
BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



CUR 

COUHT I 

SOW PCT IVOCATION COLLEGE btNLRAL ROW 
cOL PCT IAL PREP TOTAL 
TOT PCT .1 11 3 1-41 
?30 A j 1. j 

v __ 1 I 320 1 72 1 57 I UU9 

* ES 1 71.^5 I 16.0 1 1<:.7 I 35.fi 

I t»7.j J 19. o I 26.1 J 
I 25. a I 5.7 I <».t» : 
-I - 1 1 1 

2 i ^50 I 295 f 161 T BG6 

1,0 I to.« t 36. t. i 20. C l ' 6.:.* 

. 51.6 ' 80.2 r 7 j. y J 

, - 27.7 .. x.'3.t. 1 A . t i 

b , C i i I lt 7 

DK-NA 85.7 Z 14. 3 I C.t 2 Co 



C . 3 I C . *i 



u.j _ u . 



COL0HK 676 " 36o * 1262 

TOTAL 3j.t. ;.;>.,. 17.3 IGt .0 

1 

NUMBER OP HISSING OHSLRVAI I OH b - t 



I v.; 



154 



1 Q 

ERIC 



0 



TABLE 2.22 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION RECEIVED 



BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



V 

J 



YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Ul 
Ul 



V30 
NO 

DK-NA 



COUNT 
ROW PCX 
COL PCT 
■TOl PCT 



1 



V23 

I 

1AGR1CULT MKTG , D , 
IURE 

j. ■ 1 1 l 
1— 



-1 



I IS 
1 5.8 
56.3 
2.7 



CuLJUN 
TOTAL 



I 

T 

i 
i 

■i- 
i 
i 
i 
i 

i- 



14 
4.1 

43.8 
2.1 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



32 
4.8 



L HEALTH HOME ECO TRADE OR BUSINESS 
NOMICS INDUSTR OPPICE 
4 1 5 1 6 



OTHER 



14 

4.5 
60 .9 
2.1 



I 

"1- 
I 
I 
I 
1 



1.0 

23. 1 
0.5 



10 



2.6 
39.1 
1.4 


I 
I 
I 


2.9 
76.9 
1.5 


0 


I 


0 


U .0 


1 


0.0 


0.0 


I 


0.0 


0.0 


I 


0.0 


^3, 
3.5 




13 
2.0 



11 I 99 

3.5 I 31.7 

61.1 I uu.c 

1.7 I 14.9 



7 I 124 

2.0 I 35.9 
38.9 I 55.1 

1.1 I 18.7 

■I 



„ 0 I , 

0.0 I 33.3 

0.0 I 0.9 

0.0 I 0.3 



161 
51.6 
47 .4 

24.3 



175 

5C .7 
51.5 
26.4 



4 

66.7 
1 .2 
0.6 



18 
2.7 

\ 



225 
33.9 



340 
51.3 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS = 605 



A 

r 



6 

1-9 
50.0 
0.9 



6 

1.7 

so.o 

0.9 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0-0 



12 
1-8 



I 
-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 



BON 
TOTAL 



312 
47.1 



345 
52 -0 



6 

0.9 



663 
100 .0 



1'i 
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TABLE 2.23 



DISTRIBUTION -OF SAMPLFS BY CURRICULUM 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 



NLS -Girls NLS-Boys 

(1970) (1971) Class of '72 

. (n = 5,159) (n = 5,225) (n = 21,222) 

Vocational k 22.0 14.1 18.1 

Colleqe Prep 32.9 36.5 34.7 

General 45. 0 49.3 47.1 



TABLR 2.24 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 



NLS -Girls' 

( 1968) 
(n =992 ) 



MLS-Boys 

( 1966) 
(n =603) 



Class of '72 
(n ■ 4,987 ) 



Aqr iculture 

Marketinq 

Health 

Home Fconomics 
Bus iness 
Trade 



.7 

3.3 
89.4 
6.6 



22.7 
.77.3 



6.8 
10.4 
4.0 
4.8 
48.6 
25.5 
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TABLETS. 1 



ITEMS* AFFECTED PROXIMATELY 
PY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Work Habits 
Reliability 
-Self -disc ipl ine 
Safety consciousness 
Job skills 
Job-seeking skills 
Aspirations 
Self-image 
Retention 

Attitudes toward school 
Continuing education 
Basic skills 
Ability t<? learn 
Interpersonal ski 1 Is 
Communication 
Leadership 



ERLC 
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TABLE 3.2 



FACTORS AFFECTING LABOR MARKET OUTCOMES 



Contextual Attributes ^\ 
Reqion 

"Envi ronment" 
Community SES 

High School Experience \ 

Basic skills \ 
Curriculum satisfaction (would repeat Curriculum) 
Vocational 

Program Area 

Specific Jobs 
Job skills 
Job-seeking skills 
Employability skills 
Placement assistance 
? Intensity of study 
Certificate 

Individual Attributes 

Ability 

Motivation 

Sex 

Race 

Family SES 

Physical limitations 
Marital status 
Age 

Labor Market Conditions 

Industry Mix 
Labor Demand 

Region < 
Urban/Rural Location 

Out of Labor Force 

Family 
Military 

(Military training ) 



lb; 
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TABLE 3.2 (cont. ) 



Post secondary 

Business, trade, technical program, priN^te school 
Businesc, trade, technical program, public community 

college or technical institute 
Four-year college 
Advanced degree 
Government training programs 

For each: * 

Participation 

Length of participation 

Completion 

Certificate 

Use on job 

• 

Labor-Market Participation 

Employment (current ) 

Industry 
Occupation 
Unionization 
Pay- 
Hours worked per week ^ 
Weeks worked per year 
Relatedness to training 
Tenure 
Prestige 

General Work History 

Apprenticeship 

Empl oyer-pponsored training 

Work experience ( 

Number of jobs 

Months on longest job 

Recent unemployment 
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TABLE 4.1 



-MEAN HOURLY EARMJNGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
BY RACE, SEX, AND CURRICULUM, 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Curriculum 



Race-Sex 
Group 



Samp te 



Vocational 



College Prep 



Genera \ 



All Curricula 



White Male 



ALL 

N04COL 
NOCOL 



$7.55 (183) 
7.49 (159) 
7.27 (105) 



$8.94 (124) 
8.36 (45) 
9.80 (19) 



$7.56 (85) 
7.58 (59) 
7.13 (40) 



$7.99 (392) 
7.66 (263) 
7.53 (164) 



White Female 



ALL 

N04C0L 
NOCOL 



5.62 (231) 

5.63 (190) 
5.51 (117) 



6.73 (86) 
5.94 (25) 
5.99 (12) 



5.66 (53; 
4.90 (39) 
4.40 (22) 



t : .88 (370) 
5.56 (254) 
5.39 (151) 



Minority 
Male 



ALL 

N04COL 
NOCOL 



6.86 (41) 
6.63 (32) 
b.54 (20) 



8.88 (13) 
8.11 (5) 
7.98 (4) 



6.30 (13) 
5.49 (9) 

5.30 (6) 



7.14 (67) 
6.57 (46) 
5.32 (30) 



Minority 
Female 



ALL 

NO4C0L 
NOCOL 



5.69 (34) 
5.80 (30) 
5.93 (21) 



6.32 (15) 
4.67 [6) 
4.48 (5) 



4.73 (15) 
4.63 (12) 
4.63 (10) 



5.61 (64) 
5.37 (48) 
5.37 (36) 



Al I Groups 



ALL 

N0400L 

NOCOL 



6.45 (489) 
6.44 (411) 
6.25 (263) 



7.97 (238) 
7.32 (81) 
7.81 (40) 



6.60 (166) 
6.27 (119) 
5.90 (78) 



6.88 (893) 
6.52 (611) 
6.34 (381) 



Note: 



Numbers In parentheses !ndlcate number of respondents 
J n the ce 1 1 # 



TABLF 4.2 



IteHSex 
Group 

Vfrute mie 



Vhite Fanale 



Minority Male 



Minority Fenale 



All Grojpe 



Sanple 

ALL 

N04CDL 

NOOOL 

ALL 

NO40DL 

MODDL 

ALL 

N04CDL 

NQODL 

ALL 

NC4C0L 

MXDL 

ALL 

N04GDL 

NOCOL 



mew weekly eartogs, m)st recent jop 
fv race, sex, and atoicuum 
ycwo:p jduut wdpkfrs 

V 

Curriculum-- 



^^cational 

$341 
340 
334 

230 
232 
230 

309 
299 
231 ' 

214 (33) 

218 (29) 

219 (20) 

277 (488) 

278 (410) 
271 (20) . 



Cblleqe Prep 



$410 
376 
416 

270 
239 
240 

364 
307 
319 

240 
173 
162 

346 
314 
322 



General 

$327 
331 
314 

225 
194 
164 

303 
2B6 
324 

187 
1P2 
181 

2B0 
268 
255 



All 

$360 
344 
339 

239 
227 
221 

3* 

297 
261 

214 (63) 
203 (47) 
200 (36) 

296 (892) 
281 (610) 
273 (380) 



Nojte: ttirfcers in parentheses shnw nunfcer cf respfencfents in the cell 
vhere the frequencies differ fron Table 4.1. 



lis. 
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TABLE 4.3 

MFAN EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
PY RACE, SFX, AND CURRICULUM 
CLASS OF '72 
SA^LE : ALJP 



Race -Sex 
Groups 

Hourly Earnings 

White Male 

White Female 

Minority Male 

Minority Female 

All Groups 

Weekly Earnings 

White Male 

White Female 

Minority Male 

Minority Female 

All Groups 



Vocational 

$7.45 (986) 

5.49 (1060) 

7.01 (379) 

5.29 (412 

6.34 (2836) 



Curriculum 

College 
Prep 

$7.53 (2*98) 

6.27 ( 1993) 

7.23 (351) 

6.04 (409) 

6.92 (5251) 



General 



All Curricula 



$7.39 ( 1976) $7.46 (5460) 

5.36 (1354 ) 5.80 (4407) 

6.79 (472) 6.99 (1201) 

5.23 (449) 5.51 (1270) 

6.45 (4251) 6.62 (12338) 



$332. 12 ( 1051) $'324.42 (2710) $319.92 (2089) $324.20 (5850) 
209.46 (1143) 238.35 (2183) 202.81 (1483) 220.52 (4809) 



301.29 (390) 
204.61 (432) 



299.12 (372) 286.25 (494) 294.73 (1256) 
231.91 (439) 199.06 (482) 211.49 (1353) 



263.38 (3016) 282.71 (5704) 265.26 (4548) 272.34 (13268) 



Note : Numbers in ^parentheses indicate the number of respondents 
in the cell. 
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TABLE 4.4 



MEAN EARNINGS, MDST RECENT JOB 
BY RACE, SEX, AND CLRRICULUM 
NLS-LME 



Curriculum 



Race-Sex Group, 


Sanple 


Vocational 


Business 


College Prep 


General 


All Curricula 


Hourly Earnings 






White Male . 


'ALL 
NOCOL 


$6.71 (145) 
6.59 (102) 


$6.55 (60) 
6.87 (40) 


$6.83 (720) 
6.45 (100) 


$6.35 (662) 
6.25 (358) 


$6.61 (1587) 
6.38 (600) 


WMte Female 


All 
NOODL 


3.60 (28) 
3.17 (22) 


4.18 ( 242) 
4.14 '.202) 


4.70 (561) 
4.05 (112) 


3.93 (394) 
3.75 (261) 


4.32 (1225) 
3.92 (597) 


Minority Male 


ATI 

tit iU 

NOOOL 


5.15 (32) ' 


^ ic /in 
J.JC \LL) 

5.50 (8) 


C f\t\ 

6.00 (93) 
5.48 ( 20) 


5.14 (204) 
4.81 (129) 


5.38 (352) 
4.97 (189) 


Minority Penal e 


AIT 
NOCOL 


J*£f ^ LOJ 

2.99 (14) 

> 


3.86 (53) 


(130) 

km (27) 


3.80 (269) 
3.40 (172) 


4.06 (452) 
• 3.54 (266) 


All Gtcups 


ALL 
NOOOL 


J.oi ) 

5.58 (170) 


4.49 (303) 


5.08 (259) 


5.12 (1529) 
4.81 (920) 


5.38 (3656) 
4.87 (1652) 


Weekly Earnings 
White Male 


ALL 
N0CCI« 


$284.13 
276.91 


$271.73 
279,98 


$298.79 (719) 
282.33 


$276.90 
271.02 


$287.29(1586) 
274.50 


White Ftmale 


ALL 
NOODL 


135.50 
118.81 


156.86 
155.80 


184.17 
153.60 


152.10 
142.30 


167.35 
148.12 


Minority Male 


ALL 

NOOOL 


212.99 
210.19 


222.29 
235.78 


249.04 
228.39 


213.03 
196.59 


222.83 
203.91 


Minority Female 


ALL 
NOOOL 


122.26 
111.41 


157.77 
151.54 


185.38 
164.03 


147.71 
133.70 


158.41 
139.16 


All Groups 


ALL 
NOOOL 


241.72 
230.26 


176.56 
173.56 


243.12(1503) 
210.17 


213.49 
198.39 


223.47 
198.96 


O 

ERJC 
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TAELE 4.5 

MEW HOURLY EARJIN3S, MOST RECENT JOB 
FT RACE, SBC, AT© PROGRAM AREA 
YCUKEF ADUUT WDHCERS 



Ifece-Sey Class 



ftrogram 
Area 

Agriculture 
terfcetincr 
Health 
Hare 

Ebcricinics 

Itatfe and 
Indjstry 

Business/ 
Office 

Cfcher 

Tbtal 



Vfrite Male 

$7.35 (14) 
8.93 (8) 
4.46 (1) 
2.91 (1) 

7.75 (123) 

6.93 (26) 

6.95 (6) 
7.58 (179) 



White Fenele 

$5.32 (2) 
4.04 (10) 
7.19 (4) 
4.96 (9) 

7.23 (9) 

5.60 (190) 

5.80 (3) 
5.60 (227) 



Minority Male 

$6.36 (3) 

- (0) 

- (0) 
7.41 (3) 

7.04 (26) 

6.31 (9) 

- (0) 
6.86 (41) 



Minority Fenale 

$9.17 (1) 

- (0) 
5.95 (1) 
4.72 (2) 

6.20 (3) 

5.64 (26) 

- (0) 
5.75 (33) 



All Classes 

$7.09 (20) 
6.21 (t8) 
6.53 (6) 
5.28 (15) 

7.58 (161) 

5.77 (251) 

6.57 (9) 
6.46 (480) 



Nbfce; Nunfcers in parentheses 
cell. 



a minter of respondents in 
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TABLE 4.6 
HOURLY EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
ALL RESPONDENTS REPORTING EARNINGS 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Exp la nat Jon 


Equation ( 1 ) 




E q u a t 1 on 


(2) 




Variable 


B 


( f ) 


B« 

°m 


( t ) 


Bx-B 


m lT ' 


RACE 


-.60 


(2.35) ** 


1.02 


(2 # 73)** 


.11 


(1.52) 


SES 


.16 


( 1.08) 


• 06 


U28) 


• 29 


(1.01) 


RURAL 


-.88 


(4. 54) ** 


.78 


(2,92) ** 


-. 1 0 


( • 26) 


EXPER . 


.09 


( 5.49)** 


. 1 3 


( 5#7 4)** 


-.09 


( 2.87 ) * * 


CLPREP 


.52 


(1.95)* 


.74 


( 2.09) ** 


50 


( • 92 ) 


BSNS 


-. 1 3 


(.4 9) ' 


-.57 


(1.16) 


.58 


(.97) 


TRADE 


39 




• 36 


( 1 .09) 


1.10 


(1.41) 


MARKET 


-.06 


(.0 9/) 


1.48 


( 1 SI) 


-2.71 


(2.07)** 


OTHER 


-.00 


(.00) 


.05 


(.08) 


-.14 


(.16) 


COL L4 YR 


• 8J 


( 3.40) ** 


• 66 


(1.68)* 


.38 


(.73) 


ADVDEG 




t \ n n ^ # * 

l J» UUj 


1.74 


(3. 14)** 


-1.14 


(1.35) 


tMPSP 


.76 


( 3.60)** 


? 4 


i AO) 


1.13 


(2.68)** 


APP 


V .37 


(1.36) 


.49 


(1.46) 


-.13 


(.22) 


PVT 


• 60 


(2.46)** 


• 86 


(2.59)** 


-.65 


(1.^2) 


PCCT 


.11 


(.42) 


-.33 


(.88) 


.77 


(1.49) 


GOVT 


-1.23 


(2.64)** 


-1 .36 


(2.37)** 


•>>*f.17) 


MOS 


.00 


(.00) 


.10 


(.28) 


^59 (.61) 


FEMALE 


-1.83 


(8.99)** 










CONSTANT 


6.32 


-a 


6,38 




-2.31 (2.29)** 


n 


1014 








1014 




R 2 


.24 








.27 




R2 


.22 








.24 





Note: In equation (1) all coefficients except the Intercept 
are constrained to be equal for men and women. 
In equation (2), B m Is the coefficient foremen anO 
B* that for women. 
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TABLE 4.7 



EXPLANATORY VARIABLES USED IN REGRESSIONS 



Abbreviation 

RACE 

SES 
RURAL 

EXPER 

FEMAL^ 

clpr'ep 

BSNS 
TRADE 
MARKET 
OTHER 



COLL4YR 
ADVDEG 

EMPSP 



*A#P 
PVT 

PCCT 



GOVT 
MOS 

UNION • 

NJOBS 

LONGEST 

TENURE 

MDTC 



Description 

« 1 if respondent is nonwhite (except Oriental in th£ 
YAW data) 

respondent's family socioeconomic status at age 14 , 
= 1 if respondent resides in rural area at interview 
date 

■ potential labor force experience* in years, 
age-18-years of postsecondary education 

■ 1 if respondent is female 

~ 1 if respondent's high school curriculum was college 
prep j 

* 1 if respondent's ^high school curriculum was vocational 

with a specialty in business or commercial 

- 1 if curriculum was vocational, specialty in trade and 

industry ^ 
m 1 if curriculum was vocational, specialty in 
distributive education 

■ 1 if curriculum was vocational, specialty in 

agriculture, health, or occupational home 
economics 

■ 1 if respondent completed a 4-year college program 

* 1 if respondent obtained a masters or other advanced 

degree 

■ 1 if respondent completed a formal training program 

(beyond OJT) sponsored by the employer 

- 1 if respondent completed an apprenticeship program" 

- 1 if respondent completed a program at a private 2-year 

college or technical institute (YAW only) 

■ 1 if respondent completed a program at a public 

community college or 2-year^technical institute 
(YAW only) rf ^ , 

31 1 if respondent completed a government training program 
such as CETA, Job Corps, or Wlft * 

* 1 if respondent completed a military training program 

related to some civilian occupation 

* 1 if respondent reports that wages on his/her job were 

set through collective bargaining 

* number of full-time regular jobs respondent reports 
having held since high school graduation (YAW cxnly) 

a duration in years of the longest job held by ' e 
respondent (YAW only) 

duration in years of the job being examined j 
in the equation (unless otherwise indicated) 

■ 1 if calculation of TENURE was not possible because 

respondent could not recall starting or leaving date 
(YAW only) 



uc 
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TABLE 4.7 (cont.) 



Abbreviation 
VOCATIONAL 

VT2YR 

AGE 

AGESQ 
UNEMP 

CITYCEN 

HSC16 . 

HSC16+ 

CONSTR 

<MFG 

PROF TECH 

MANAGE 

CLRCSLS 

SKILLED 

OTHRTR 

MARRIED 

WIDOWED 

*BIV/SEP 

HOUSE 

MDHOUSE 

JOBHUNT 

STUDY1, 2,3,4 



Description 



■ 1 if respondent had a high school vocational education 

curriculum in an area other than business or 
commercial (NLS-LME only) 

■ 1 if respondent completed a two-year vocational or 

technical program (Class of '72 only) 
9 respondent's age at the time for which the dependent 
variable applies (NLS-LME only) 

- AGE 2 ' 

country unemployment rate at the time of the 
applicable job (NLS-LME only) ' 

* 1 if respondent resides in a central city area (NLS-^nE 

only) 

* 1 If respondent completed exactly 16 years of education 

(NLS-LME only) 

* 1 if respondent completed more than 16 years of 

education (NLS-LME only) 

- 1 if respondent's job is in the construction industry 

(NLS-LME only) ' , 
« 1 if respondent's job is in the manufacturing industry 
(NLS-U1E only) 

* 1 if respondent's postsecondary training was in 

professional or technical areas (NLS-LME only) 

* 1 if respondent's postsecondary training was in 

managerial skills (NL£-LME only) 

■ 1 if respondent's postsecondary training was in 

clerical or sales skills (NLS-LME only) 

* 1 if respondent's postsecondary training was for 

manually skilled jobs (NLS-LME only) 
« 1 if respondent had postsecondary training in some area 
other than those listed above (NL SrLM E only) 

- 1 if 'respondent was married at the time of the 

interview 

a 1 if respondent was widowed at the time of the 
interyiew (NLS-LME only) 

* 1 if respondent was divorced or separated at the time 

of the interview (NLS-LME only) ; 

- 1 number of people in respondent's, household at 'the 

time of the relevant job (NLS-LME only) 

■ 1 if HOUSE could not be calculated because of missing 

data (NLS-LME only) 
31 1 if respondent received instruction in job hunting 
skills in high school (YAW only) 

■ 1 if respondent's high school vocational education 

skills were used substantially* a fair amount, a 
little, or not at all on the relevant job (YAW only) 



At 
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TABLE 4.7 (cont.) 



Abbreviation 



Description 



YEST1 

CERTIF 

YEXP 

SATISFIED 
REPEAT 

TCHAST 



MORE 

(Same, Less) 



YBR2 
YBR3 
YBR4 



if earnings were, predicted from bracketed data 
(YAW only) 

if respondent received a certificate from his/her 
high school vocational education (YAW only) 
hourly earnings, mos* recent job - 

if respondent reported that high school training pre- 
pared him/her very well or fairly well to get a job 
if respondent would, in -retrospect , take the same 
broadly-defined type of high school curriculum that 
he/she actually took 

if respondent reports having received assistance from 
a teacher or staff member in finding his/her first 
regular full-time job 

if respondent spent more (about the same, or less) 
time on vocational courses than on other courses in 
high school 

if respondent earned from $3.00 to $5.99 per hour 
if respondent earned from $6.00 to $9.99 per hour 
if respondent Earned $10.00 or more per hour 



TABLE 4.8 

EARNINGS, GIVEN EARNINGS BRACKET 
FOR RESPONDENTS WHO ANSWERED THE DIRECT QUESTION ABOUT EARNINGS 

. YfUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Men Women 

Most Recent Most Recent 





. First Job 


Job 




First Job 


Job 




RACE i 


-.4885 


I 

(1.44) 


-.1196 


(.51) 


-.1838 


(.62) 


-.0594 


(.35) 


SES 


-.1429 


(.79) 


.1031 


(.85) 


-.1578 


(.91) 


.1605 


(1.51) 


RURAL* 


-.0822 


(.30) 


-.0523 


(.31) 


-.1599 


(.61) 


-.2850 


(2.08)** 


EXPER 


— . 




.0209 


(1.34) ' 






.0116 


( -97) 


CLPREP 


.3305 


(1.12) 






-.0295 


(.10) 






COLL4YR 


.5556 


(1.60) 


.3834 (1.77)* 


-.1856- 


(.62) 


.2733 


(1.52) 


ADVDEG 


.0276 


(.05) 


.1637 


(.44) 


1.2775 


(2.69)** 


.1349 


( .43) 


EMPSP 


.4301 


(1.37) 


-.3249 


(1.70)* 


1.0513 


(3.82)** 


.4525 


(3.10)** 


PVT 


.7899 


(2.32)** 


.1049 


(.51) 


.2636 


(.74) 


-.0892 


(.47) 


PCCT 


-.1615 


(.43) 


.1882 


(.81) 


.0446 


(.13) 


.4413 


(2.61)** 


APP 


-.3140 


(.95) 


.4698 


(2.23)** 


.1282 


(.32) 


.0364 


( .15) 


GVT 


.5314 


(.95) 


.1777 


(.49) 


-.0853 


(.13) 


-.6560 


(1.76) 


MOS 


.6080 


(1.80)* 


.2355 


(1.05) 


-1.2118 


(1.80)* 


-.1704 


(.42) 


UNION 


.9841 


(3.91)** 


-.0906 


(.56) 


.1685 


(.74) 


.1239 


(.95) 


CERTIF 


.2886 


(.94) 






-.2220 


C,86) 






TCHAST 


-.7109 


(1.48) 






.3527 


(.92) 






MDTC 






.1140 


(.50) 






.1255 


(.62) 


JOBHUNT 


-.4469 


(1.64) 






-.2968 


(1.31) 






NJOBS 






-.0026 


(.06) 






.0423 


(1.40) 


TENUREX12 


.0149 


(.91) 


-.0013 


(.54) 


-.0068 


(.76) 


.0008 


(.32) 


LONGEST 






-.0002 


(.33) 






.0015 


(.65) 


YBR2 


1.8633 


(6.94)** 


1.5629 


(2.35)** 


1.8773 


(8.50)** 


.5399 


(1.57) 


YBR3 


^.7056 


(10.89)** 


4.3992 


(6.63)** 


5.8399 


(11.84)** 


3.0555 


(8.64)** 


YBR4 


11.6482 


(13.59)** 


8.8551 


(13.21)** 


11.8785 


(8.77)** 


6.8835 


(17.34)** 


CONSTANT 


5.0089 




2.4141 




4.5105 




3.1724 





n 

R2 
R 2 



352 
.56 
.53 
20.66 



459 
.79 
.78 
82.37 



326 
.49 
.46 
14.80 



434 
.77 
.76 
68.92 
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TABLE 4,9 

HOURLY EARNINGS, MOST P. CENT JOB 
REDUCED FORM SPECIFICATION, MEN 
YOUNGER ADU^T WORKERS 



Samples: £JX NQ4COL NOCOL 



Explanatory 














Variables: 


B (t) 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


BSNS 


-.44 


(.76) 


-.75 


(1.12) 


-.93 


(1.08) 


TRADE 


.31 


(.*0) 


.43 


(1.03) 


.57 


(1.04) 


MARKET" 1 * 


1.45 


(1.26) 


2.62 


(2/07)* 


1.94 


(1.06) 


OTHER 


'-.07 


(.10) 


-1 .08 


(1.42) 


-1 .24 


(1.40) 


CLPREP 


1.25 


(3. 16)** 


.50 


(.94) 


1.95 


(2.51)** 


RACE 


-1 .01 


(2.29)** 


-1 .01 


(2.02)** 


,-1.63 


(2.53)** 


SES 


. 18 


(.77) 


.34 


(1.17) 


.21 


(.52) 


RURAL 


-.80 


(2.55)** 


-.59 


(1.67)* 


-. 13 


(.29) 


EXPER 


* .14 


(5. 12)** 


. 12 


(4.13)** 


.07 


C2.C8)** 


CONSTANT 


6.25 




5.78 




6.01 





P 2 



512 
.12 
.10 
7.35 



335 
. 12 
.10 
4.92 



207 
.14 
.10 
3.66 
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TABLE 4.10 



WEEKLY EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
REDUCED FORM SPECIFICATION, MEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Samples : 



ALL 



N04COL 



NOCOL 



Explanatory 
Variables : 



B (t) 



B (t) 



B (t) 



BSNS 

TRADE 

MAHKEJ+ 

OTHER 

CLPRfr 

RACE 

SES 

RURAL 

EX PER 

CONSTANT 



-15.62 
27.73 

111.58 
-2.43 
70.00 

-52.72 
6.73 

-23.01 
6.72 

267.72 



(.49) 

(1-33) 

(1.78)* 

(*06) 

(3.25)** 

(2.21)** 

(.54) 

(1.35) 

(4.58)** 



-40.82 ( 1.06) 

29.88 (1.24) 

183.62 (2.53)** 

-54.20 (1.24) 

19.69 (.64) 

-52.81 (1.83)* 

16.43 (.98) 

-16.32 (.80) . 

5.36 (3.29)** 

248.25 



-53.44 ( 1.p6) 

24. 19 (.76) 

193.05 (1.83)* 

-70.10 (1.37) 

57«64 (1.27) 

-83.96 (2.25) 

26.42 (1.11) 

23.32 (.86) 

2.91 (1.50) 

221. 13 



N 

R2 

R 2 



13 
.09 
.08 
5.24 



35 
.09 

3.31 



207 
.11 
.07 
2.47 
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TABLE 4,11 



HOURLY EARNINGS, M6S* RECENT JOB 
CLASS OF *72 



Pen Women 



Samples: 




ALL 


NOCOL 


ALL 


NOCOL 


Explanatory 
















Variables: 


B (t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


B 


(t) 


BSNS 


-.60 


(2.65)** 


-.51 (1.31) 


.22 


(2.65)** 


.48 


(4.49)** 


MARKET 


.10 


(.'43) 


*77 (2.03)** 


-.29 


(1.34) 


-.05 


(.18) 


TRADE 


.21 


( 1.71)* 


-.15 (.72) 


-. 19 


(.71) 


. 17 


(.47) 


OTHER 


-.29 


(1.35) 


-.72 (2.15)** 


-.36 


(2.27)** 


-.28 


(1.45) 


CLPREP 


.12 


(1.41) 


.02 (.10) ' 


.40 


(6.03)** 


.50 


(3.55)** 


RACE 


■»-.02 


(.56) 


-.08 ( 1.04) 


,C2 


(.65) 


.02 


(.43) 


RURAL 


-.50 


(6. 80)** 


-.23 1 1*50) 


-.73 


(12.72)** 


-.67 


(7.36)** 


SES 


-.01 


(2.62)** 


-.01 (2.29)** 


-.00 


(.47) 


-.00 


(.34) 


TENURE 


• 1.4 


(9.01)** 




.14 


(11.06X** 




EX PER 


.09 


(3.85)** 




.02 


(1.32) 






APP 


2.50 


(9.08)** 




1.75 


(3.13)** 






EMPSP 


.75 


(6.33)** 




.79 


(8.79)** 






MOS 


-1.12 


(5.02)** 




.07 


(.20) 






COLL4YR 


.24 


(2.49)** 




.95 


( 13.24)** 






ADVDBG 


.72 


(3.59)** 




.92 


(6.01)** 






VT2YR 


.22 


C.36)** 




.34 


(4.53)** 






GOVT 


-.54 


(1.81)* 




-.58 


(2.86)** 






CONSTANT 


6.53 




7.65 


4.95 




5.16 




n 


6733 




2044 


5783 




1685 




R 2 


.05 




.01 


.14 




.06 




R 2 


.05 




.01 


.13 




.05 




F 


21.42 




2.40 


53.06 




12.67 
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TABLE 4.12 

WEEKLY EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
CLASS OF '72 



Men 



Women 



Samples: 


ALL 




NOCOL 




ALL 




NOCOL 




Explanatory 








* 










Variables: 


B (t) 


B (t) 




B (t) ' 


B (T) 




BSNS 


-23.02 ( 


[2.08)** 


-27.74 


(1.46) 


9.9 ( 


[2.81)** 


1-6.21 


(3.60)** 


MARKET 


18.55 ( 


[1.64)* 


69.60 


(3.79)** 


-10.il ( 


;i.03) 


-2.42 


( .19) 


TRADE 


13.21 ( 


;2.18)** 


-.41 


( .04) 


-5.41 | 


:«48) 


18.46 


(1.18) 


OTHER 


-9.58 ( 


:.93) 


-25.63 


(1.57) 


-13.29 ( 


[1.93)* 


-4.09 


(.50) 


CLPREP 


5.48 ( 


:i.34) 


-.07 


(•00) 


12.44 ( 


[4.28)** 


15.12 


(2.60)** 


RACE 


-3.96 ( 


:2.3i)** 


-7.99 


(2.06)** 


.33 ( 


!,25) . 


1.92 


(.85) 


RURAL 


-9.83 ( 


[2.77)** 


4.43 


(.60) 


-31.92* ( 


;i2.48)**^-28.88 


(7.54)** 


SES 


-.44 ( 


[2.52)** 


-.78 


(2.53)** 


-.02 ( 


:.i3) 


.06 


(.30) 


TENURE 


7.10 ( 


[9.74)** 






6.88 ( 


12-44)** 






EXPER 


3.87 ( 


[3.30)** 






1.55 ( 


[1.99)** 






APP 


91.48 ( 


[6.78)** 






94.90 ( 


3.88)** 






EMPSP 


38.89 ( 


[6.73)** 






36.72 ( 


9.32)** 






MOS 


-38.30 ( 


3.54)** 






131*6 ( 


[.88) 






C0LL4YR * 


4.99 ( 


1.05) 






47.44 ( 


15.32)** 






ADVDEG 


20.00 ( 


2.15)** 






23.00 ( 


3.52)** 






VT2YR 


5.01 ( 


1.11) 






13.95 ( 


4.21)** 






GOVT 


-30.65 ( 


2.10)** 






19.78 ( 


2.22)** 






CONSTANT . 


275.88- 




333.63 




179.66 




195.96 





n 
R2 
12 
F 



7180 
.04 
.03 
16.13 



2133 
.01 
.01 

3.48 



62(7 
.13 
.12 
53.01 



1835 
.05 
.04 
10.88 
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TABLE 4.13 

EARNINGS , MOST RECENT JOB 
PFnUCFD-FORM- SPECIFICATION, MEN 
NLS-LME 

r 



Hourly Weekly 
Sample : ALL NOCOL ALL NOCOL 



Explanatory 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


Variables 


















VOCATIONAL 


.06 


(.31) 


-.0 1 


(.04) 


-3.17 


(.35) 


-5.85 


( .58) 


BSNS 


'-.03 


(.10) 


• 24 


(.63) 


-13.62 


(.95) 


-6.73 


(.41) 


CLPPEP 


-.00 


(.00) 


• 07 


(.24) 


-3.07 


(.45) 


2.25 


(.20) 


UNB1P 


.04 


(1.43) 


.04 


(.88) 


2.61 


( 1.96J** 


1.64 


(.94) 


AGF 


1.23 


(3.12)** 


1.41 


(2.43)** 


48.35 


(2.74)** 


55.02 


(2.22)** 


AGESQ/100 


-1.73 


(2.55)** 


2.18 


(2.18)** 


-64.88 


(2.13)** 


-83.84 


(1.97)** 


PACE 


-.54 


(3.04)** 


-.90 


( 3.49)** 


-33.11 


(4.12)** 


-48.32 


(4.37)** 


SES/100 , 


1.48 


.(4.04)** 


" ,77 


(1.27) 


66.27 


(4.02)** 


38.08 


(1.47) 


PUPAL 


-.89 


( 5.08)** 


-.85 


( 3.56)** 


-37.22 


(4.74)** 


-30.20 


(2,96)** 


CIWCEN 


-.16 


(1.19) 


-.14 


(.62) 


-12.92 


(2.08)** 


-6. OS 


(.73) 


SOUTH 


-.46 


(3.21)** 


-.80 


(3.66)** 


-18.72 


(2.89)** 


-34.82 


(3.76)** 


HSC16 


.05 


(.30) 






6.64 


(.87) 






HSC16+ 


.16 


(.77) 






14.47 


(1.51) 






CONSTANT - 


15.56 




-16.34 




•630.0 1 




•630.12 




n 


1197 




506 




1 197 




506 




P 2 


.22 




.22 




.25 




.24 




i 2 


.21. 




.20 




.24 




S t 22 




F 


25.03 




12.60 




29.71 




13^98 
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TABLE 4.14 



EFFECTS OF RACE AM) VOCATIONAL PROGRAM ON EARNINGS 
. MOST FRONT JOB, MEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Hourly 



Saiplea : 

Explanatory 
Variables 

BUSINESS 
MARKET*" 
TRADE 
OTHER 



ALL 



B (t) 



-.35 (.53) 
1.45 (1.23) 
.26 (.63) 
-.23 (.29) 



NO4O0L 



B (t) 



-.54 (.73) 
2.67 (2.05)** 

.24 (.53) 
-1.12 (1.36) 



Weekly 



ALL 



B (t) 



-14.48 (.41) 
110.82 (1.73)* 
24.00 (1.07) 
-9 .CO (.21) 



N0400L 



B (t) 



-31.75 (.75) 
184.00 (2.48)* 
19.45 (.75) 
-55.03 (1.17) 



INTERACTION OF RACE AND 



B96 
MARKET 4 " 
TRADE 
OTHER 

RACE 

CLFREP 

RURAL 

SES 

CONSTANT 



-.89 (.59) 

.01 (.00) 
.16 (*09) 
-.93 (1,35)** 
1.30 (3.20)** 
-.86 12.67)** 
-.02 (.09) 
7.73 



-1.03 (.59) 

.70 (.63) 
-.75 (.31) 
-1.27 (1.45) 

.60 (1.09) 
-.66 (1.82) 

.28 (.93) 
6-92 



-21.70 (.27) 

11.09 (.21) 

4.14 (.04) 

-55.51 (1.49) 

72.24 (3.29)** 

-26.11 (1.50) 

-.70 (.05) 
.174.47 



-35.01 (.35) 

49.46 (6.78) 
-44.59 (.32) 
-73.87 (1.48) 

24.47 (.78) 
-19.79 (.95) 

13.30 (.78) 
302.98 



R2 
I? 



513 
.07 
.05 
3.48 



335 
.08 
.05 
2.47 



513 
.06 
.04 
2.75 



335 
.07 
.03 
2.07 
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TAI£E4.15 

EFFECTS CF EXHTRTOCE AND \rtT#ITONAL HOTM ON FARJIN^S 
MDST RECENT JCB, JEN 
OTJNCFP MULT WFKERS 



Hourly 



Weekly 



Sfeatples ; 



ALL 



ND4OTL 



AIL 



NO40X 



Ebqslanatory 
Variables 



B (t) 



B (t) 



B (t) 



B (t) 



BSN§ 
MAFKET + 
TRPDE 
OTHER 



-.90 (.91) 
-4.31 (1.74)* 

.05 (.08) 
-1.13 (.71) 



-1.68 (1.41) 
-4.34 (1.33) 

.10 (.15) 
-2.p9 (1.63) 



-23.75 (.45) 
-178.74 (1.34) 

-2.61 (.08) 
-70.02 (*81) " 



-73.10 (1.06) 
-110.93 (.59) 
.06 ('.00) 
-367.19 (1.63) 



INTERACTION CF E20EKIFCE JND 



BSNS 
MAFKETf 

OTHER 



.70 (.56) 
.79 (2.63)** 
.05 (.74) 
.16 (.73) 



.12 (.95) 
.82 (2.33)** 
.04 (.67) 
.26 (1.11) 



1.08 (.17) 
39.68 (2.45)** 
4.23 (1.19) 
9.96 (.86) 



.4.40 (.59) 
34.71 (1.71)* 
4.20 (1.09) 
16.28 (1.21) 



RftCF 
EXFER 
PLFAL 
SES 

CONSENT 



1.25 (3.18)** 
-.99 ( 2.27)** 

.11 (3.56)** 
-.79 (2.53)** 

.18 (.77) 
6.43 



.54 (1.00) 
-1.02 (2.05)** 

.09 ( 2.65)** 
-.58 (1.64) 

.32 (1.09) 
6.05 



70.48 (3.30)** 
-52.31 (2.20)** 
5.22 (2.98)** 
-21.93 (1.29) 
6.00 (.48) 
280.53 



22.60 (.73) 
-53.63 (1.86) 
3.64 (1.85) 
-14.91 (.73) 

14.38 (.85) 
267.38 



N 

R 2 

? 
F 



513 
.13 
.11 
5.73 



335 
• 14 
.10 
4.01 



513 
.11 
.09 
4.66 



335 
.11 
.07 
2.96 
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TABLE' 4.16 



EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
STRUCTURAL' SPECIFICATION, MEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Explanatory 
Variables 



BSNS 

MARKET 1 " 

TRADE 

OTHER 

CLPREP 

SES 

RURAL 

EXPER 

RACE 

C0LL4YR 

ADVDEG 

EMPSP 

APP 

PVT 

PCCT 

GOVT 

MOS 

UNION 

NJOBS 

LONGEST 

TENURE 

MDTC 

CONSTANT 



Hourly 



Weekly 



B( t)- 



-.57 (.99) 

1.48 (1.30) 
.36 (.94) 
.05 (.06) 
.74 (1.80)* 
.06 (.24) 

-.78 (2.51)** 
.13 (4.94)** 
-1.02 (2.35)** 
.66 (1.61)* 

1.74 (2.70)** 
.24 (.69) 
.49 (1.26) " 
.86 (2.23)** 

-.33 (.76) 
-1.36 (2.04)** 
.10 (.24)" , 



B(t) 



6.38 



-.55 ( .97) 
1.56 (1.38) 

.30 (.79) 
-.06 (.08) 

.74 (1.82)* 

.08 (.35) 
-.80 (2.59)** 

.1^ (3.92)** 
-1.13 (2.30)** 
. <83>(2.02)** 

.26 (.76) 
.34 (.89) 
.85 (2.24)** 

-.20 (.46) 
-1.08 (1.62)* 
.15 (.36) 
.81 (2.69)** 

-.06 (.87) 
.00 (.14) 
.12 (2.23)** 
.38 (.92) 

5.97 



B(t) 



-23.89 
110.71 
28.14 
2.71 
42.11 
-.58 
-22.02 
• 6.25 
-53.83 
30.59 
98.35 
29.23 
29.95 
49.99 
-25.57 
-74.65 
. 6.74 



(.77) 
(1.80)* 
(1.37) 
(.07) 
(1.90)* 
(.04) 

(1.3*) 

(4.33)** 

(2.30)** 

(1.38) 

(2.83)** 

(1.56) 

(1.42) 

(2.4i)** 

(1.10) 

(2.07)** 

(.30) 



B(t) 



275.98 



-24.86 
111.70 
26.37 
-2.02 
41.12 
.02 
-23.61 
5.62 
-57.77 
36.09 
94.81 
29.57 
26.52 
49.79 
-20.47 
-64.10 
7.95 
21.92 
-4.93 
.43 
4.40 
5.95 
272.10 



,80) 
1.81)* 
1.28) 
'.05) 
1.86)* 
.00) 
1.40) 
3.54)** 
2.46)** 
1.62) 
2.73)** 
1.58) 
(1.25) 
2.41)** 
,88) 
1.76)* 
,35) 
1.34) 
1.27) 
.53) 
1.48) 
.26) 



n 

R2 
R2 



513 
.16 
.13 
5.60 



513 
.19 
.16 
5.29 



513 
.15 
.12 
5.04 



513 
.16 
.12 
4.32 



ERJC 
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TABLE 4.17 



EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
STRUCTURAL SPECIFICATION, MEN 
NLS-LME 



Hourly 



Samples : * ALL 

Explanatory B (t) 
Variables : 

VOCATIONAL -.07 (.37) 

BSNS -.02 (.05) 
CLPREP .05 (.31) 

UNEMP .04 (1.41) 

AGE 1.11 (2.91)** 

AGESQ/100 1.61 (2.42)** 

RACE -.51 (2.89)** 

SES/100 1.58 (4.42)** 

RURAL -.78 (4.50)** 

CITYCEN* -.13 (.92) 

SOUTH -.35 (2.44)** 
UNION .65 (4.95)** 

CONSTR 1.14 (5.08)** 
MFG .34 (2.56)** 

HSC16 .20 (1.18) 

HSC16+ .23 (1.11) 

PROFTECH .38 (2.60)** 

MANAGE 1.05 (4.70)** 

CLRCSLS -.19 (.66) 
SKILLED .44 (2.43)** 

OTHRTR -.01 (.07) 
CONSTANT -14.31 



NOCOL 
B (t) 



-,18 
.31 
.02 
.02 
.98 
-1.50 
-.90 
.82 
-.65 
•04 
-.55 
1.10 
1.38 
.22 



(.78) 

(.83) 

(.08) 

(.59) 

(1.77)* 

(1.57) 

(3.59)** 

(1.42) 

(2.79)** 

(.19) 

(2.61)** 

(6.12)** 

(4.53)** 

(1.16) 



.11 (.47) 
.91 (2.45)** 

-.11 (.28) 
•59 (2.71)** 

-.15 (.77) 
10.65 



Weekly 



ALL 
B (t) 



-7.36 (.83) 
-12. 89^91) 
-1.^2 (.21) 

2.51 (1.78)* 
43.49 (2.52)** 
-59.36 (1.99)** 
-30.92 (3.90)** 
67.95 (4.21)** 
-31.51 (4.04)** 
-10.40 (1.70)* 
-16.18 (2.50)** 
18.26 (3.12)** 
37.61 (3.72)** 
13.11 (2.18)** 
10.24 (1.34) 
17.44 (1.85)* 
17.47 (2.67)** 
61.70 (6.14)** 
-13.83 (1.05) 
17.89 (2.18)** 
-1.59 (.25) 
-566.28 



/ MQ6L 
B (t) 



-11.75 
•3.54 
.53 
1.06 
43.77 
-66.40 
-47.64 
41.60 
-21.69 
-1.42 
-27.20 
39.43 
39.93 
2.88 



(1-20) 

(-22) 

(.04) 

(.62) , 

(1.83)* 

(1.61) 

(4.41)** 

(1.67)* 

(2.15)** 

(.15) 

(2.97)** 

(5.06)** 

(3.03)** 

(.36) 



4.98 (.51) 
49.55 (3.09)** 
-15.36 (.88) 

21.31 (2.27)** 
-14.86 (1.75)* 
-483.93 



n 

R2 
R2 
F 



1201 
.26 
.25 
20.24 



510 
.32 
.30 
12.21 



1201 
■ .29 
.27 
22.56 



510 
.31 
.29 
11.71 
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TABLE 4.1§ 
\ 

HOUPLY EARNING, MOST RECENT, JOB 
REDUCED FPOM SPECIFICATION, WOMEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Skmples 

Explanatory 
Variables 



ALL 



B (t) 



N04COL 



B(t) 



NOCOL 



B(t) 



R£CE 

SES 

RURAL 

EX PER 

CLPPEP 

BS!JS 

market"*" 

TRADE"*" 

OTHFR 

CONSTANT 



-.51 
^43 
-.88 
.05 
.86 
-.09 
-1.12 
1.60 
-.01 
4.27 



(1.80) * 
(2.50)** 
(3.86)** 
(2.55)** 
(2.71)** 
(.32) 
(1.58) 

(2.81) ** 
(.03) 



-.39 
.,48 

-.73 
.09 
.49 
.34 
44 

1.93 
.25 

3.27 



(1.25) 
(2.31)** 
(2.98)** 
(3.86)** 
(1.13) 
X 1.16) 
(.62) 
(3.29)** 
(.47) 



-.38 
#26 
•1.23 
• 08 
.80 
.60 
'-.86 
* 2.80 
.33 
3.86 



('1.06) 

(.98) 

(4.14)** 

(2.59)** 

(1.47) 

(1.65)* 
(1.01) 
(3.33)** 
(.57) 



R' 
F 



>500 
.12 
.10 
7.49 



344 
.12 
.10 
5. 19 



207 
.19 
.16 
5.29 
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TABLE 4.19 
fWEEKLY EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
REDUCED-FORM SPECIFICATION, WOMEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Samples 

Explanatory 
Variables 

RACE 

SES 

RURAL 

EXPER 

CLPREP 

BSNS 

MARKET+ 

TRADE+ 

OTHER 

CONSTANT 



ALL 



N04COL 



NOCOL 



B (t) 



-26.47 
20.21 

t36.40 
2.00 
30.14 
-4.20 

-44.23 
87.18 

-12.48 

167.71 



(1.71)* 

(2.13)** 

(2.92)** 

(2.05)** 

(1.74)* 

(.28) 

(1.15) 

(2.81)** 

(.44) 



B (t) 



-18.04 
23.86 

-24.83 
3.62 
14.18 
15.76 

-11.05 

127.00 
5.43 

120.13 



(1.02) 

(2.00)** 

(1.76)* 

(2.58)** 

(.57) 

(.93) 

(.27) 

(3.78)** 

(.18) 



B (t) 



-20.66 
13.50 

-43.30 
3.31 
18.41 
20.27 

-31.17 

117.37 
2.89 

148.46 



(1.00) 

(.90) 

(2.54)** 

(1.95)* 

(.59) 

(.97) 

(.64) 

(2.43)** 

(.08) • 



n 
R2 
12 
F 



500 
.08 
.06 
4.83 



344 
.09 
.06 
3.61 



207 
.11 
..06 
2.57 
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TABLE 4120 

EARNINGS , MOST RECENT JOB 
REDUCED- FORM SPECIFICATION, WOMEN 
NLS-LME 



Hourly Weekly 
Samples : ALL NOCCL ALL - NOCOL 



Explanatory 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


B (t) 




B (t) 




Variables 
















* 


VOCATIONAL 


-.43 


(1.63) 


-.71 


(2.50)** 


-18.33 


( 1.65)* 


-29.22 


( 12.48)** 


BSNS 


-.07 


(.57)- 


-.03 


(.22) 


-5.0' 


( .96) 


-2.02 


(.341 " 


CLPREP 


.11 


(.99) 


-.02 


(.10) 


7.08 


(1.49) 


/ i.?o 


(.17) ' 


UNEMP 


.01 


(/36> 


'.01 


( .34) 


-.31 


( .35) 






AGE 


.50 


(.1.66)* ^ 


.18 


(.47) 


15.84 


(1.25) 


4.85 


(.30) 


AGESQ/100 * 


-.73 


(1.36) 


.23 


(.34) 


-21.54 


( .95) 


-5.24 


( • 18) 


RACE 


.06 


( .55) 


-. 12 


( .82) 


4.52 


( .95) 


-.76 


( . 12) 


SES/100 


.56 


(2.27)** 


• 84 


(2.46)** 


15.00 


( 1.44) 


27.16 


(1.93)* 


RURAL 


-.40 


(2.91)** 


- • 44 


( 2.58) ** 


-16yi 1 4 


( 2.8 0) ** 


-16.18 


(2.30) ** 


CITYCEN 


-.04 


(.46)-* 


.02 


(.17) 


-3.68 


(.89) 


-2.90 


(.51) 


SOUTH 


-.55 


(5.52)** 


-.45 


(3.45)*** 


-18.97 


14.56)** 


-14.21 


(2.71)** 


MARRIED 


.04 


(.35) 


.09 


(.62* 


-4.93 


(1.12) 


-3.86 


(.63) 


WIDOWED 


-.17 


(.23) 


. 11 


(.14f 


-2.03 


(.06) 


12.31 


(.35) 


DIV/SEP 


.29 


(2.08)** 


.05 


( *yor 


14.12 


(2.37)** 


2.63 


(.34) 


MD HOUSE . 


-.54 


(2.60)** 


-.53 


(2*. 03)** 


-30.56 


( 3.49)** 


-1^.93 


( 1,83)* 


HOUSE 


-.13 


(3.93)** 


-. 16 


(3.75)** 


-6^0 


(4.84)** 


-6.87 


(3.92)** 


HSC16 


j!60 


(4.77)** 






25.35 


(4.79)** 






HSC16+ 


.41 


(2.34)** 






18.52 


(*2.53>** 






C ON STAN T 


-4.01 




.63 




-94.90 




6t..53 

*; 




n 


1220 




605 




1220 




618 




F 2 


.19 




.13 




.19 




.10 




i 2 


.17 




• 1> 




. 18 




.08 


4 


F 


15.23 




5.59 




- 15.43 




4.47 
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TABLE 4.21 



? 



HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOB 
STRUCTURAL SPECIFICATION, WOMEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Explanatory 
Variables 



BSNS 
MARKET* 
TRADE' 
OTHER 
PREP 
SES * 
RURAL 
EXPER 
RACE 
POLL4YR 
ADVDEG 
EMPSP 
APP 
PVT 
PCCT 
GOVT 
MOS 

UNION . 
NJOBS 

* LONGEST 
TENURE 
MDTC 
JOBHUNT 
STUDYl 
STUDY2 
STUDfo 
^STUDY4 

" CONSTANT 

n 
R2 
12 
F 



Hourly 
B (t) 



-.04 
-1.21 

1.46 

-.07 
.25 
.33 

-.87 
.05 

-.39 

1.06 
.59 

1.27 
.37 
.22 
.48 
-1.14 

-.44 



(.15) 

(1.79)* 

(2.65)** 

(.13) 

(.77) 

(1.97)** 

(3.97)** 

(2.69)** 

.-61.41) 

(3.64)** 

(1.19) 

(5.40)** 

(.9*) 

(.77) 

(1.69)* 

(1.85)* 

(.62) 



4.11. 

500 
.22 
.19 
7.86 



B (t) 

.98 (.30) 
-.71 (1.06) 
1.56 (2.87)** 
.13 (.25) 
.10 (.30) 
'.34 (2.07)** 
-.84 (3.97)** 
-.01 (.41) 
-.32 (1.21) 
1.08^(3.76)** 

.45 (.93) 
1.01 (4.33)** 
.45 (1.23) 
.25 (.91) 
.48 (1.73)* 
-.97 (1.61) 
.09 (.13) 
.05 (.27) 
-.01 (.14) 
.20 (4.60)** 
.00 (.80) 
.10 (.34) , 
-.30 (1.49) 
-.58 (1.95)* 
-.43 (1.36) 
-.13 (.3*9) 
-.15 (.52) 
3.95 

500 
.29 
.25 
7.04 



Weekly 
B Xt) 



-1.50 
-46.18 
73.67 
-13.37 
4.55 
^15.23 
-36.96 
2.10 
-19.41 
50.59 
10.28 
44.57 
27.26 
36.06 
28.70 
-57.52 
-22.66 



(.10) 
(1.22) 

(2.40) ** 
(.48) 
(.26) 
(1.62) 
(3.04)** 
(2.20)** 
(1.28 , l 
(3.12)** 
(.37) 

(3.41) ** 
(1.31) 
(2.26)** 
(1.83)* 
(1.67)* 
(.58) 



159.01 

500 
.15 
.12 
4.92 



B (t) 



4.94 
-17.92 
83.07 
-2.99 
-2.19 
15.77 
-35.04 
• -.50 
-14.88 
51.90 
3.31 
32.34 
30.21 
36.72 
27.36 
-54.82 
4.29 
6.65 
-.83 
10.25 
-.03 
-9.61 
-21.15 
-19.43 
-26.99 
12.92 
-9.70 
155.13 

500 
.21 
.16 
4.55 



(.32) 

(.48) 

(2.72)** 

(.11) 

(.13) 

(1.70)* 

(2.93)** 

(.44) 

(-99) 

(3.21)** 

(.12) 

(2.46)** 

(1.47) 

(2.34)** 

(1.78)* 

(1.61) 

(.11) 

(.56) 

(.30) 

(4.13)** 

(.14) 

(.55) 

(1.84)* 

(1.16) 

(1.54) 

(.68) 

(.59) 
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TABLE 4.22 



EARNINGS, MOST RECENT JOP 
STRUCTURAL SPECIFICATION, WOMEN 
NLS-LME 



Hourly Weekly 
Sar nple : ALL NOCOL ALL . NOCOL 



Explanatory B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


B (t) 


Variables 


















VOCATIONAL 


-.34 


(1.35) 


-.62 


(2.29)** 


-14.52 


( 1*37) 


-25.25 


(2.28)** 


PSNS 


.01 


(.08) 


.02 


(.17) 


-1.25 


(.25) 


1 .01 


(.18) 


CLPREP 


.08 


.(.70) 


.01 


(.08) 


5.98 


(1.31) 


2.97 


(.44) 


UNEMP 


.01 


(.29} ? 


.01 


(.29) 


-.£7 


(.31) 


• 20 


(.18) 


AGE* 


.35 


(1.23) 


.08 


(.22) 


9.14 


( .76) 


-1.71 


(.11) 


AGESQ/100 


-.51 


(.98) , 


-.06 


(.09) 


-10.75 


(.50) 


6. 19 


(.23) 


RACE 


.24 


(.22) 


-.22 


(1.52) 


S.51 


(.^5) 


-5.40 


(.90) 


SES/100 


.55' 


(2.31)** 


.86 


(2.66)** 


16.43 


( 1.65)* 


31 .00 


(2.3 1)** 


RURAL 


-.40 


(3.04)** 


-.46 


( 2.82)** 


-17. S4 


( 3.-23)** 


-19.21 


(2.85)** 


CITYCEN 


-.02 


(.22) 


-.0 1 


(.10) 


-2.72 


(.69) 


-3.90 


(.72) 


SOUTH 


-.39 


(4.02)** 


-.32 


(2.51)** 


-1 1.80 


(2.92)** 


-8.34 


( 1.6 1) 


MARRIED 


.04 


(.43) 


.12 


(.84) 


-4.68 


(1.11) 


-2.44 


(.42) 


WIDOWED 


.08 


(.11) 


,28 


(.35) 


7.70 


(.25) 


16.09 


( .49) 


DIV/SEP 


.22 


(1.58)* 


.04 


(.22) 


10.22 


( 1.79)* 


2.98 


(.42) 


K) HOUSE 


-.41 


(2.02)** 


-.36 


( 1.44) 


-24.90 


(2.95)** 


-14 • 18 


( 1.38) 


HOUSE 


-.13 


(4.01)** 


-.14 


(3.44)** 


-6.70 


(4.96)** 


-6.37 


"(3.84)** 


UNION 


.73 


(7.14)** 


.85 


(6.05)** 


31.80 


(7.46)** 


35.37 


(6.1 1)** 


CONSTR 


.08 


(.14) 


.25 (.41) 


12.07 


(.52) 


19.39 


(.76) 


MPG 


.24 


(2.15)** 


' .37 


(2.79)** 


20.17 


(4.28)** 


27.28 


(4.96)** 


HSC16 


.57 


(4.60)** 






25.56 


(4.93)** 






HSC16+ 


.26 


(1.57) 






. 12.39 


( 1.76)* 






PROPTECH 


.50 


(4.63)** 


.46 


(2.65)** 


20.27 


(4.50)** 


16.85 


(2.33)** 


MANAGE 


1.01 


(5.26)** 


1.06 


(3.74)** 


43.50 


(5.43)** 


46.22 


(6.76)** 


CLRCSLS 


-.10 


(.82) 


-.06 


(.43) 


-.63 


(.12) 


1.33 


(.22) 


SKILLED 


-.06 


(.32) 


-.13 


(.62) 


-5.24 


(.69) 


-6.58 


(.75) 


OTHRTR 


-.04 


(*34) 


.13 


(.88) 


. -.30 


(.07) 


2.80 


(.48) 


CONSTANT 


-2.18 




1.57 




-14.28 




132.17 


f 


n 


1225 




617 




1225 




618 




R^ 


.25 




• 22 




.26 




.22 




R2 


.24 




. 19 




.25 




.19 




F 15.47 




7.13 




16.41 




7.00 
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TABLE 4.23 

>EAN HDURLY EARNINGS, FIRST JOB 
BY RACE, SEX, AM) OFRICULIM 
TOUNGER ADULT WOR^RS. 

Currlculun 



Race-Sex 



Category 


Sample 


Vocational 


College Prep 


General 


All 


White Male 


ALL 
NOCOL 


5.66(188) 
5.51(101) 


6.88(148) 
6.34(20) 


6.50(86) 
5.34(39) 


6.26(422) 
5.58(160) 


fchite Female 


ALL 
NOOOL 


4.74(213) 
4.52(112) 


6.00(93) 
4.61(13) 


5.01(55) 
4.76(25) 


5.11(361) 
4.57(150) 


Minority Male 


ALL" 
NOOOL 


5.55(49) 
5.62(23) 


6.62(14) 
8.65(3) 


- 5.76(12) 
5.92(6) 


5.78(75) 
5.96(32) 


Minority Female 


ALL 
NOCOL 


5.26(32) 
5.28(20) 


6.01(13) 
5.74(5) 


4.69(17) 
4.41(10) 


5.27862) 
5.10(35) 


All Categories 


ALL 

NOOOL 


5.22(482) 
5.07(256) 


6.52(268) 
5.89(41) 


5.79(170) 
5.09(80) 


5.70(920) 
5.16(377) 



MME: timbers in parentheses Indicate frequency of cases in each cell. 
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TPHJZ 4.24 

♦ MEW WEEKLY EATOIN3S, FTRST JOB 
BY RACE, SEX, OFPICUUM 
YOUNGER PDU1X WORKERS 



Ojrriculim 



Raoe-Sex 

Category Sample Vbcaticnal Obllege Prep General All 

Vhite Male PLL 248 295 294 274 

NOOOL • 245 244 245 245 

ttiite Female PLL 189 .241 196 f — ---203 

NOCDL 179 184 184 f 180 

Minority Male , 226 290 243 240 

NOOOL 227 346 266 245 

Minority Fetiale ALL 199 22B 1B7 202 

NOOX 196 214 172 - 192 

fill Categories AIL 216 273 248 239 

NOOOL 211 229 2« 214 



\ 
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TAO£ 4.25 

EAFNUES, FIPCT RBGUIAF FU1L-TM! JOB 
PFDUCED K)FM SFTCIFlCfflTCN, ^ 
VOUM3ER ADUCT WOJKERS 





Ftourly 




Weekly 




Sappier 


Hi 


NOOCJL 




NOCDL 


Ebqjlanatory 










Variables 


P (t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


IvtCE 




A 1 f Q1 \ 


-28.36 (1.66)* 


2.25 (.09) 




• U**l J/ 


>1 A 1 1 9Q\ 

• «#*# I I. £7/ 


3.28 (.37) 


31.23 (1.99) 


RRAL 




— **#U \ 1 tUj/ 


-14.15 (1.17) 


-3.33 (.19) 


CERTIF 


.42 (1.32) 


.39 (.90) 


18.81 (1.50) 


15.59 (.78) 


CLHRJEP 


.50 (1.59) 


.97 (1.56) 


11.70 (.78) 


4.10 (.14) 




-.86 (1.76)* 


-.58 (.80) 


-48.98 (2.10)** 


-47.73 (1.42) 


TRATE 


-.69 (1.99)** 


.12 (.25) 


-33.29 (1.98)** 


.54 (.03) 


MAEKET 4 " 


-1.42 (1.42) 


-1.80 (1.14) 


-84.23 (1.76)* -105.96 (1.45) 




-.89 (1.51) 


.10 (.13) 


-31.10 (1.10) 


22.45 (.64) 


YEST1 


•04 (.14) 


.29 (.62) 


1.26 (.08) 


19.24 (.90) 


0DNST2NT 


6.31 


4.21 


274.21 


152.96 


n 


590 


232 


590 


232 


R 2 


.05 


.05 


•04 


.05 


F 


.03 


.01 


.02 


.01 


F 


2.81 


1.26 


2.11 


1.18 



187 
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table: 4.26 



EARNINGS, FIRST REGULAR HJIL-TM! JOB 
REDUCED POR-i SPECIFICATION, WttEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS , \ 



Weekly 



San^)le; 


ALL 


N00DL 




NOOOL 


Explanatory 










Variables 


B(t) 


B(t) 


B (t) 


B(t) 


RACE 


-U37(.28") 


.38 (1.21) 


-10.47 (.%) 


5.92 f .45") 


SES 


.31 (2.11^** 








KLRAL 


-.36 


-.34 (1.37^ 


-14.43 (1.70 V* 


-14.91 (1.41} 






23 f R7^ * 


-1 S6 ( 16^ 


6 06 ( 53^ 


CLFREP 


.96 (3.56)** 


.70 (1.56) 


40.93 (3.56)** 


27.90 (1.49) 


BSNS 


-.26 (1.02) 


-.05 (.15) ' 


-11.46 (1.04) 


.12 (.00) 


TRADE 


-.14 (.26) 


.15 (.19) 


2.41 (.11) 


22.14 (.67) 


MARKET 


-.56 (.91) 


-.44 (.57) 


-12.45 (.48) 


-25.07 (.77) 


ODER 


.31 (.66) 


-.05 (.10) 


17.70 (.88) 


9.64 (.45) 


YEST1 


-.25 (1.24) 


-.34 (1.26) 


-9.49 (1.13) 


-13.01 (.53) 




4.17 


3.86 


163.44 


152.88 


n 


565 ' 


240 


565 


240 


R2 


.09 


.05 


.09 


-. .04 


H? 


.07 


.01 


.07 


.00 


F - 


5.40 


1.22 


5.52 


1.03 



> . * 
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TABLE 4.27 

EARNDGS, FIRST REGULAR FULL-TEC JOB 
STRUCTURAL SPECIFICATION, M2N 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



B(t) 



Hourly 



BSNS 

MARKET*- 

TRACE 

OTHER 

CLPREP 

SES 

RURAL 

RACE 

00LL4YR 

ADVCEC 

EMPSP 

APP 

PVT 

PCCT 

GOVT 

WS 

UNION 

YESTl 

CONSTANT 

R2 
*> 
F 



-.63 (1.37) 
-1.32 (1.35) 
-.32 (1.04) 
-.41 (.73) 
.13 (.41) 
-.03 (.18) 
-.50 (1.99)** 
-.24 (.68) 
1.14 (3.50)** 
.13 (.26) 
.16 (.57) 
-.21 (.66) 
.83 (2.63)** 
.14 (.38) 
.69 (1.26) 
-.06 (.18) 

-.03 (.08) 
6.17 

590 
.08 
.06 
3.08 



m 

-.51 (1.11) 
-1.01 (1.05) 
-.49 (1.63) 
-.58 (1.05) 
.50 (1.64)* 
.06 (.33) 
-.46 (1.88)* 
-.46 (.131) 



B(t) 



Weekly 



1.32 ( 5.49)** 

.06 (.21) 
7.19 

590 
.09 
.06 
5.78 



-39.69 
-80.21 
-16.81 
-8.71 
-5.87 
-.43 
-13.57 
-24.44 
45.79 
26.59 
9.45 
-9.29 
36.93 
11.70 
19.07 
-11.44 



(1.78)* 

(1.70)* 

(1.13) 

(.32) 

(.37) 

(.04) 

(1.13) 

(1.45) 

(2.93)** 

(1.11) 

(.69) 

(.61) 

(2.42)** 

(.68) 

(.72) 

(.70) 



-2.58 (.17) 
269.98 

590 
.07 
.04 
2.50 



B(t) 

-34.19 (1.54) 
-66.88 (1.43) 
-24.17 (1.65)* 
-17.47 (.65) 
11.71 (.79) 
4.06 (.46) 
-11.64 (.98) 
-33.84 (2.01)** 



53.79 (4.60)** 

2.00 (.14) 
309.90 

590 
.07 
.05 
4.15 



ERIC 
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TPKJ5 4.26 

EAFNEGS, FIRST FUIXrTOf: JOB 
STRUCTURAL SHXTCFXttrrCN, WOfN 
VOUWSR ACHIT WORCERS 



Hourly Vfeekly 





B(t) 


B(t) 


B(t) 


P(t) 




BSNS 


-.21 {.89) 


-.22 (.93) 


-9.71 


(.97) 


-11.16 


(1.10) 




-.70 (1.19) 


-.54 (.90) 


-18.59 


(.74) 


-13.20 


(.52) 


TRADE 


-.03 (.06) 


-.09 (.19) 


4.92 


(.23) 


2.14 


(.10) 


OIHEP 


. .31 (.69) 


.33 (.73) 


18.32 


(.96) 


-16.93 


(.88) 




4 .61 (2.22)** 


.99 (3.66)** 


26.57 


(2.26)** 


41.83 


(3.64)** 


SES 


.24 (1-63) , 


.30 (2.04)** 


9.73 


(1.56) 


12.70 


(2.04)** 




-.32 (1.63) 


-.37 (1.84)* 


-13.02 


(1.57) 


-14.67 


(1.74)* 


PACE 


-.01 (.00) 


-.11 (.40) 


-7.06 


(.64) 


-1 1 .48 


(1.03) 


COI4YR 


.53 (2M7)** 




30.43 


(2.77)** 








1.06 (2.43)** 




25.20 


(1.35) 






E>PSP 


.83 (3.83)** 




32.19 


(3.47)** 








.52 (1.62) 




-22.48 


(1.64)* 






pvr 


.46 (1.79)* 




17.99 


(1.64)* 






peer 


-.12 (.46) 




1.39 


(.13) 






GOVT 


-.88 (1.59) 




-42.50 


(1.82)* 








-.51 (.87) 




-12.99 


(.52) 






UNKW 




.34 (1.72)* 






10.42 


(1.26) 




-.26 (1.33) 


-.23 (1.18) 


-10.24 


(1.23) 


-9.12 


(1.08) 




4.16 


4.43 


162.79 




171.48 




n 


565 


565 


* 565 




565 




P 2 


.15 


.09 


.15 




.09 




i 2 


.12 


.08 


.12 




.08 




F 


5.70 


5.73 


5.46 




5.69 
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TABLE 4.29 

ANNUAL AVE PAGE GPOWTH RATE OF HOURLY EARNINGS 

, MEN 

YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



W i thin F irst Within Mos t Career 

Job Recent Job 



Expla na tory 


B 


( t ) 


B ( t ) 


B 


( t ) 


Variables 












BSNS 


-1.66 


(.18) 


-7.75 (.55) 


-4.08 


(1.08) 


MARKET 4 


3 . 


( . 18 ) 


.39 ( . 00 ) 


14.11 


(1.45) 


TPADE 


5.75 


( .94) 


-7.46 (.78) 


1 .27 


( . 48) 


OTHER * 


3 .64 


( . 34) 


-11.17 ( .65) 


-6.47 


( 1.44) 


CLPREP 


1 . 39 


( . 22 ) 


-7.75 (.79) 


.22 


( . 08) 


SES 


-.17 


( . 04) 


4.07 ( . 52) 


• 48 




RURAL 


10.47 


( 2. 13)** 


-3.54 ( . 46) 


-.63 




EX PER 






-.23 ( . 32 ) 


-.08 


( . 28 ) 


AGE 


. 26 










RACE 


-5.90 


( . *6') 


20.81 (1.88)* 


2.37 


( . 80 ) 


TENURE 


1 .82 


(2.73)** 


. 02 ( . 00) 


• 44 


(1.08) 


C0LL4YR 


-7.39 


(1.10) 




-5.43 


(1.97)** 


ADVDEG 


10.76 


(1.11) 




3.49 


( . 78) 


APP 


1.07 


( . 18) 




4 .38 


(1.71)* 


EMPSP 


-8. 19 


( . 18) 


/ - 


-2.0 1 


( .81 ) 


PVT 


1 . 19 


( . 19) 




1.11 


( . 43) 


PCCT 


3.31 


( .48) 




-6.41 


(2.19) 


GOVT 


-3.83 


( . 35) * 




-4.73 


(1.04) 


MOS 


-5.18 


( .79) 




.49 


( . 18) 


CONSTANT 


15.00 


0 


-3.71 


3.62 




n 


562 




S39 


402 




R^ 


. 1 1 




. 0 1 


.05 




i 2 


.08 




-.0 1 


.0 1 




F 


3.58 




• 44 


1.12 





/ 
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TABLE 4.30 

* 

ANNUAL AVERAGE GROWTH RATE OF HOURLY EARNINGS 

WOMEN 

YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 







* 










With First , 


Within Most 


Career 




Job 




Recent Job 






Explanatory 


B (t 


) 


B (t ) 


B (*) 


Variables 










• 

• 


BSNS 


-.70 


(.09) 


-6.28 (1.40) 


.1.55 


< .60 ) 


MARKET 4 " • ' 


* -4.23 


( . 22 ) 


-.49 ( . 04 ) * 


-5.30 


: ( • 94) 


TRADE , 


-6. 59 


(.41) 


-5.77 (.62) 


14.58 


(2,11)** 


OTHER 


-7.85 


(.57) 


1 0 .09 ( 1 . 20 ) 


.58 


(.11) 


CLPhEP * 


-4.23 


(.47) 


-7.0 1 (1 .38) 


-t» 58 


( . 52) 


SES 


-9. 19 


( 1.95)*. 


- .62 ( . 22 ) 


U64 


(1.01) 


RURAL 


5. 58 


( .90 ) 


-2.79 (.75) 


- . 88 


'(,3 9) 


EXPER 






-.26 (1.00) 


-. 14 


(-88) ' 


•AGE I ST 


. 23 


( . 30 ) 


- 






PACE 


-1 . 49 


( . 18 ) 


-10.35 (2.30)** 


-8. 1 1 


'(3.00)** 


MARRIED 


5. 34 


(.97) 








TENURE 


2 .5 3 


( 2.67) ** 


- .60 ( . 93 ) 


.9 1 


( . 00 ) 


COLL4YR 


-15. 19 


( 1 .82) * 


i 


2.2 7. 




ADVDEG 


20.38 


(1.52) 




-2.67 


( .58) 


APP 


.57 


( .05) 


— y 


2.23 


( .62) 


EMPSP 


4.20 


( .60) 




2.18 


( .93) 


PVT 


2.73 


( .33 ) ^ 


*» 


-6.33 


(2.02)** 


PCCT 


5.47 


(.65)' 




-2.53 


( .83) 


GOVT 


5.64 


(.30) 




.80 


(.14) 


MOS 


13.97 


( . 70 ) 




12.03 


(1.83)* 


CONSTANT 


11.26 




1 5.64 


-.37 





n 550 * 5 17 34 1 

R 2 .14 .03 . 09 

P 2 .11 '^.0 1 1 .03 

F 4.47 1 .40 1 .6 1 
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TABLE 5.1 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATES \ 
BY CURRICULUM AND DATA SET\ 



Data Set 



Curriculum 
Vocational 
Business 
ColTe"g^ Prep 
General 



YAW 
8.6% 

5.7% 
10.1% 



CLASS OF '72 



5.8% 



A .1% 
5.6% 



NSL-LME 
3.3% 
5.1% 
5.1% 
5.8% 
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TABLE 5.2 

AVERAGE WEEKS UNEMPLOYED PAST TWO YEARS (1979-80) 
. BY RACE/ SEX, CURRICULUM, AND PROGRAM AREA 
YOHJ3GE R ADULT WORKERS 



Curriculum Al 3 White White Minority Min ority 

Male |" F emal e Ma le F ema l e 

College Prep 4.6(351) 3.7(177) 4.8(132) 1.8(21) 13.2(21) 

General 7.6(212) 6.4(103) 7.8(73) 6.4(16) 13.8(20) 

Vocational 6.5(639) 3.7(246) 7.1(291) 10.2(57) 12.5(45) 

Pr ogram Area 

» 

Agriculture 3.2(29) 
Marketing 4.4(2*2) - 
Health 8.2(12) 
Home 

Economics 18. 6( 17) 

Trade or 5.2( 219) 

In dws t ry 

Business/ 7.3(3 15) 

Office 

Other 3.4(12) 



Note; Numbers in parentheses are cases in the cell, 



r 
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TABLE 5.3 



UNEMPLOYMENT STATUS AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 
* YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Variable 



MARRIED 
RACE 
RURAL I 

experJ 

SE£X^ 

CLPREP 

ADVDEG 

COLL4YR 

EMPSP 

APP 

PVT 

PCCT 

GVT 

MOS 

BSNS 

MARKET"*" 

TRADE 

OTHER 

CONSTANT 



Men 
B (t) 



.03 (.82) 

.01 ( .52) 

.00 (.46) 

.02 (1.06) 
-.06 (2.16)** 
-.04 (.87) 

.01 (.51) 
-.01 (.54) 
-.02 (.53) 
-. 02 (. 57) 

.03 (1.07) 

.18 (3.43)** 

.01 (.48) 

.11 (2.52)** 

.10 (1.10) 

.01 (.49) 

.02 (.47) 

.58 



Women 
B (t) 



.03 
.07 
.02 
.00 
-.02 
.02 
-.01 
-.07 
-.03 
.02 
-.06 
-.07 
-.03 
.07 
.00 
.07 
.03 
.07 
.15 



1 .23) 
1 .90) 
.63) 
.65) 
.86) 
-.40) 
.24) 
1 .86) 
.91) 
.55) 
1.81) 
1 .89) 
• 43) 
.79) 
.03) 
.87) 
.47) 
1.25) 



n 

R 2 
R2 
F 



635 
.06 
.03 
2.15 



605 
.04 
.01 
1.37 
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TABLE 5.4 



WFEKS UNEMPLOYED, PAST TWO YEARS (1979-8Q) 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Explanatory 


Men 




Va r i a b 1 es 


P ( t ) 


• 


BSNS 


-.25 ( 


.14) 


MARKET* 1 " 


-4.18 ( 


1.17) 


TRADE 


-1.20 ( 


1.03) 


OTHER 


r*10 ( 


• 0 A \ 


CLPREP 


-.7 8 ( 


.63) 


SES 


.54 ( 


* 7fe) 


RURAL 


-.22 ( 


. 23 ) 


IP V DIP P 


• U z \ 


. i y ) 


RACE 






COLL4YR 


-2.2 7 ( 


1.85)* 






1 . & o \ 


APP 


-.62 ( 


.52) 


EMPSP 


-2.30 ( 


2.16)** 


PVT 


.23 ( 


• 19) 


PCCT 


-2.0 8 ( 


1.56) 


GOVT 


13.24 ( 


6,25)** 


MOS 


-2.77 ( 


2.16)** 


MARRIED 






CONSTANT 


4 .6 1 




n 


615 




R 2 


. 1 1 




R 2 


.09 




F 


4.45 





W omen 
BJt) 



-.62 ' 
- . 88 
.80 
1 .40 
-1.11 
. 28 
1 .48 
-. 13 
6.27 
-2. 29 
-3 . 59 
-1.10 
-1 . 20 
-2.3 1 
-4.00 
-2 . 82 
3.77 
.51 
8.34 



577 
.03 
.00 
1.11 



.91 ) 

. 16) 

.18) 

.35) 

.44). 

.2 0). 

. 83 ) 

1.00) 

2.72) 

.97) 

.92) 

.37) 

. 60 ) 

.98) 

1 .67) 

.54) 

.70) 

.32) 
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TABLE 5.5 

WEEKS UNEMPLOYED, PAST TWO YEARS ( 1977-78) 
CLASS OF f 72 



yen 



Women 



Sample : 
Explanatory 



ALL 



NOCOL 



ALL 



NOCOL 



variaDies • 


B 


( t ) 


P 


(t) 


B 


(t ) 


B (t) 


BSNS 


2.13 


(2.52)** 


1.24 


(.85) 


-.33 


(.70) 


-2.22 


(2.75)** 


MARKET 


-.29 


(.33) 


.86 


(.57) 


-.77 


(.61) 


-3.99 


(1.90)* 


TRADE"* 


.12 


(.24) 


-.91 


(1.11) 


1.20 


(.73) 


3.56 


(1.15) 


OTHER 


-.51 


(.62) 


-.69 


(.54) 


2.60 


(2.79)** 


1.97 


(1.29) 


CLPREP 


.10 


(.33) 


-.85 


(1.03) 


-.16 


(.41) 


-1.10 


(1.05) 


RACE 


.36 


(2.74)** 


.57 


( 1.86)* 


.02 


(.10) 


-.15 


(.35) ' 


RURAL 


.37 


(1.36) 


-.15 


(.25) 


• 62 


(1.88)* 


.20 


(.29) 


SES 


.0 1 


(.63) 


.01 


(.41) 


.03 


(1.62) 


.03 


(.80) 


TENURE 


-.93 


(16.35)** 






.89 


(12.02)** 






EX PER 


.45 


(4.97)** 






.25 


(2.45)** 






APP' 


-.41 


(.39) 






.39 


(.13) 






EMPSP 


-1.95 


(4.37)** 






-1.92 


(3.67)** 






MOS 


-.69 


(.83) 






-3.15 


(1.53) 






C0LL4YR 


-.92 


(2.50)** 






.03 


(.08) 






ADVDEG ' 


-.97 


(1.37) 






.53 


(.61) 






VT2YR 


-.65 


(1.86)* 






.09 


(.29) 






GOVT 


3.72 


*(3.35)** 






8.35 


(7.07)** 






CONSTANT 


4.57 




4.94 




5.45 




6.07 





i 2 



7164 
.05 
.04 
20.26 



2063 
.00, 
.00 
.96 



6216 
.04 
.03 
13.98 



1762 
.01 
.00 

2.26 



ERLC 
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TABLE 5.6 



V*£KS UNEMPLOYED, PAST TWO YEARS 1975-76 
NLS-LME 



Men 



Women 



Sample: 


ALL 


NOCOL 


ALL 


NDCOL 


Explanatory 










Variables: 


B(t) 


B(t) 


B(t) 


B(t) 


VOCATIONAL 


.27 (.48) 


.93 (1.51) 


.72 (.54) 


1.90 (1.16) 


BSNS 


-.07 (.07) 


.04 (.04) 


-.18 (.28) 


.29 (.35) 


(UEKEP 


-.46 (1.08) 


-.50 (.73) 


-.05 (.09) 


-.16 (.16) 




-.03 (.34) 


-.12 (1.10) 


.2* (2.28)** 


.11 (.65) 


AX 


-2.56 (2.32)** 


-1.35 (.90) 


-2.62 (1.75)* 


-3.22 (1.44) 


A3SQ/100 


4.15 (2.18)** 


2.07 (.80) 


4.59 (1.71)* 


5.64 (1.41) 


RACE 


.96 (1.90)* 


1.40 (2.09)** 


.91 (1.61) 


1.21 (1.39) 


SES/100 


.95 (.92) 


.91 (.58) 


-1.92 (1.55) 


-3.08 (1.57) 


RURAL 


-.04 (.24) 


.20 ( .33) 


-1.47 (2.12)** 


-1.57 (1.60) 




.66 (1.68)* 


-.22 (.38) 


.73 (1.49) 


.91 a- 14) 


soum 


-.67 (1.62) 


-1.17 (2.07)** 


-.74 (1.47) 


-.18 (.24) 


MARRIED 


- 


— 


.10 (.19) 


-.00 (.00) 


WIDOWED 


- 


- 


-2.75 (.72) 


-1.43 (.30) 


DIV/SEP • 


- 




' .10 (.14) 


.70 (.66) 


MHXEE 


- 


- 


o5 (.33) 


^45 (.30) 


HOUSE 




- 


.43 (2.55)** • 


.53 (2.18)** 




-JJo ( .20) 




-4.66 (3.12)** 




OONSTR 


1.82 (2.82)** 


_ 


2.45 (.86) , 




MEG 


.31 (.80) 


— 


1 .34 (2.2?)** 




HSC16 


.61 (1.26) 


- 


-.64 (1.00) 


_ 


HSQ6f 


-.70 (1.16) 


- 


.83 (.95) 


_ 


FROFTECH 


-.67 (1.61) 




.27 (.480 




MANAGE 


-.49 (.76) > 




.46 (.46)- 




CLRCSLS 


-.45 (.54) 




- -.12 (.19) 




SKnjH) 


-.45 (.86) 




-M (.48) 




OTHKTR 


.21 (.52) 




.36 (.65) 




CDtCTAWT 


39.26 


22.72 


38.41 


47.85 


n 


1201 


510 


1225 


618 


R2 


.04 


.03 


.05 


.05 


12 


' .02 


.02 


.03 


.02 


F 


2.28 


1.53 


2.35 


1.93 
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TABLE 5.7 



TRAINING RFLATEDNESS OF EMPLOYMENT 
VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 
YOUNGER ADULT . WORKEPS 



Extent of Use of Skills Acquired in High School 

(Tercent) 



Great Deal 



First Job 



Men 28 

Women 4 0 

Trade Students 31 

Business /Office 42 
Students 



Fair 

25 
30 
27 
28 



Not Very 
Much 



24 

1 1 

2 1 
13 



None 

24 
19 
22 
17 



Total % (N) 



99 
100 
10 1 
100 



{ 191 ) 
(201) 
(.151) 
(79) 



Most R ecent Job 

Men 29 

Women 4 7 

Trade Student,s 35 

Buisiness/Office 47 
Students 



23 
22 
25 
18 



19 
1 2 
16 
15 



29 
20 
24 
20 



100 
10 1 
100 
100 



(170) 
( 177) 
( 135) 
( 163) 
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5.8 , 

USE CF 9CTTJP AOPUIRH) IN HIGH SCHOOL 
STUHNTS WETH MXMTONRL CURKIOJIA - mi, FIRST JCB 
YOUM3BF MXJW WDKvERS 



B$>lanatr>ry 
%rlables 

RACE 
SES 

EXEEF 
TWOE 

HBEEAT .58 (3.81)** 

TOftST \, .53 (2.80)** 

.39 (2.56)** 

'JOKE 
SAW 



<PPP 
GOVT 



B (t) 


B (t) 


B(t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


-»04 (.19) 


.02 (.09) 


-.04 (.23) 


-.03 (.17) 


-.11 (6.57)** 


-.01 (.05) 


.03 (i25) 


.09 (.71) 


-.01 (.04) 


.05 (.41) 


-.01 (.59) 


.05 (.38) 


.01 (.63) 


.14 (.95) 


-.01 (.04) 


.11 (.73) 


.11 (.05) 


.13 (.82) 


'.00 (.12) 


-.01 (.46) 


.01 (.45) 


.00 (.13) 


.72 (.79) 


-.01 (.38) 


.03 (.10) N 


.15 (.51) 


.20 (.72) 


.01 (.64) 


.15 (.45) 


-.01 (.04) 


.31 (.64) 


.40 (.85) 


.24 (.51) 


.33 (.68) 


.17 (.54) 


.19 (.39) 


.54 (2.23)** 


.56 (2.37)** 


.56 (2.36)** 


.48 (1.95)* 


.47 (.38) 


.50 (2.01) 



-.33 (.63) 
-.33 (.63) 



-.44 (2.06)** 



^SS .//i (1 . 35) 

SWISFIH) 
OOttJttR 

fMPSPC 

-.23 (1.09) 

5001 - * .43 (2.02)' 

.01 (.06) 
-.46 (1.40) 



-.04 (.10) 
.47 (.69) 
20 (1.15) 



' - -.12 (.55) 

OCt^DVT . 1.86 $.29 1.62 2.26 2.90 1.82 

* • *t 

* * *. 

n 249 249 249 • 2&> ' -249 249 

g «2° «31 ' .33 .25 - U3 : .28 

P 2 -04 .10 .11 • .06 .19 .08 

f 1-47 3.18 3.36 * 1.64 6.91 1.31 



>*, o 



1 



TRHjE 5.9 



ftfdanatory 
FACE 



ARAL 
BCFEK 

RBQIT 

HOPE 
SVC 
LESS 

SWISHED 
OTI4YH 



pvr 

FCCT 

gvt 

ICS 

OONSTWT 



B (t) 

-.16 (.78) 
.03 (.24) 
.04 (.25) 
.01 (.53) 
.03 (.20) 
.63 (2.46)** 
.02 (.04) 
.10 (.26) 



_\ use ap sans acquired in high school 

STOEtOTS WITH OFKKUIA - WOEN, FIRST XB 

*0UNGEF JDUIT WDHCERS 



B (t) 

-.13 (.64) 
-.01 (.09) 
-.05 (.35) 

.00 (.39) 

.02 (.18) 

.63 (2.49)** 
-.03 (.08) 
-.01 (.30) 

.25 (1.e7)* 



B (t) 


B (t) 


B (t.) 




-.26 (1.27) ^ 


-.18 (.89) 


-.23** (6.80) 


-.13 (.65) 


-.04 (.28) 


.00 (.03) 


-.01 (1.22) 


.02 (.15) 


-.04 (.28) 


-.07 (.44) 


.00 (.11) 


-.04 (.24) 


.00 (.29) 


.00 (.34) 


.00 (.00) 


.00 (.34) 


.05 (.37) 


•03 (.24) 


-.06 (.26) 


.02 (.16) 


.60 (2.39)** 


.62 (2.45)** 


• 42 (.44) 


.76 (2.92)* 


-.15 (.38) 


.03 (.07) 


-.35 (1.77)* 


.10 (.22) 


-.11 (.32) 


-.13 (.37) 


-.25 (.93) 


-.04 (.10) 

> 



.30 (1.84)* 
.39 (2.71)** 



.44 (.84) 
.06 (.11) 
-.12 (.23) 



-.44 (.75) 



2.52 



2.30 



2.26 



2.26 



3.54 



-.47 (1.81)* 
1.49 (1.23) 

.11 (.65) 

.27 (1.34) 
-.07 (.35) 

.17 (.56) 
-.56 (1.16) 

.50 (.96) 
2.23 



n 
F 



298 
.23 
.05 
2.04 



298 
.25 
.06 
2.21 



298 
.32 
.10 
3.19 \ 



298 
.30 
.09 
2.61 



298 
.43 
.18 
7*24 



298 
.30 
.09 
1.68 
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t 



TOEtZ 5.10 



USE CF OaiXS AGGUIPH) IN HIGF SCHOOL 
STUEEHTS WITO VXKnONAL ORRICUIA - fCN, HOT RECENT JCB 



Ebgslaratary 
- Variables 

WCE 

SE5 

RPAL * 

BXFER " 

BSNS 

MAFKET f 

TTOtE 

TENURE 

PEPFAT 

JCBHUNT 
M*E 
SMC 
IEBS 

SATISFIED 
0CLL4YR 

pvr 

peer 

APP 

GCVT 

M3S 

n 

1? 
F 



B (t) 

-.07 (.32) 
.06 (.45) 

1 .20 <U25) 
.03 (1.28) 
.02 (.07) 

-.06 (.13) 
.24 (.93) 

-.06 (1.87)* 
.27 (1.25) 



2.21 

245 
.05 
.01 
1.31 





TCMCEF JDUUT WDRCERS 






B (t) 


B (t) 


V 

B ft) 


D [Z) 


B (t) 


-.01 (.03) 


-.07 (.35) 


-.06 (.28) 


_ in / aq\ 

— • 1U [ 


-.06 (.27) 


-.01 (.04) 


-.12 (.91) 


-.04 (.rs) 


-.10 (.72) 


-.09^.65) 


.25 (1.58) 


.09 (.59) 


.21 (1.34) 




• Z / ( 1 .oo)^ 


.02 (1.05) 


.04 (2.08)** 


.03 (1.32) 


.03 (1.56) 


.01 (.58) 4 


.09 (.29) 


.26 (.83) 


.01 (,p3) 


.11 (.36) 


-.04 (.12) 


.07 (.14) 


-.07 (.14) 


-.06 (.12) 


-.04 (.08) 


-.32 (.67) 


.25 (1.00) 


.28 (1.11) 


.19 (.71) 


.21 (.84) 


.17 (.66) 


-.06 (2.03)** 


-.07 (2.$8)** 


• -.06 (1.96)** 


-.06 (2.09)** 


-.06 (1.87)* 


.23 (1.09) 


.19 (.86) 


.24 (1.11) 


.16 (.76) 


.27 (1.22) 


.53 (3.29)** 










.37 (1.87)* 









.53 (3.38)** 



-.10 (.18) 
-.14 (.25) 
-.48 f.87) 



-.26 ( 3.46)** 



1.71 

245 
.09 
.05 
2.32 



2.01 

245 
.12 
.08 
2.86 



2.40 

245 
.07 
.02 
1.35 



2.87 

245 
.09 
.06 
2.44 



.23. (.61) 
.40 (.56) 
.21 (1.14) 
.07 (.33) 
.69 (3.11)** 
.33 (1.69)* 

-.36 (t.07) 
.08 (.35) 

2.21 

245 
.12 
.05 
1.80 
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TABLE 5.11 



USE OF SKILLS ACQUIRED IN HIGH SCHOOL 
SHJIENES WTM VOCATIONAL CURRICULA - IOIN, MKT RECENT JOB 
TOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



WE 



B (t) 

-.16 (.72) 
-.06 ( .43) 
-.01 (.57) 
-.02 (1.90)* 
.01 (.66) 
.61 (2.23)** 
-.02 (.04) 
.36 (.94) 
-.02 (.82) 
-.23 (l.U) 



2.68 

294 
.05 
.01 
1.34 



B (t) 

-.11 (.52) 
-.04 (.29) 
-.11 (.69) 
-.02 (1.69)* 

J09 (.60) 

.63 (2.33)** 
-.03 (.06) 

.33 (.88) 
-.02 (.92) 
-.30 (1.45) 

.41 (2.86)** 



2.37 

294 
.27 
.07 
2.00 



B (t) 

-.21 (.95) 
-.07 (.48) 
-.09 (.57) 
-.01 (1.45) 

.11 (.74) 

.60 (2.19)** 
-.09 (.20) 

.36 (.94) 
-.02 (.86) 
-.22 (1.06) 

.14 (.77) 
.22 (1.43) 



2.54 

294 
.24 
.06 
1.42 



B (t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


-.17 (.77) 


-.22 (1.08) 


-.19 (.86) 


-.04 (.30) 


-.05 ( .42) 


-.04 (.31) 


-.12 (.75) 


-0)5 ( .33) 


-.09 (.52) 


-.02 (1.90)* 


-.02 (1.69)* 


-.02 (1.87)* 


.01 (.68) 


.00 (.03) 


.46 (.31) 


.59 (2.16)** 


.39 (1.52) 


.71 (2.51)** 


.08 (.19) 


-38 (.95) 


.11 (.03) 


.31 (.80) 


.16 (.44) 


.44 (1.10) 


-.02' (.72) 


-.03 (1.34) 


-.02 (.89) 


-.21 (1.03) 


-.35 (1.80)* 


-.23 (1.10) 



.77 (1.23) 
.71 (1.13) 
.39 (.62) 



1.98 

294 
.25 
.06 
1.43 



-.47 (6.94)** 



3.86 

294 
.18 
.15 
5.79 



-.01 (.35) 

1.57 (1.22) 

33 (1.80)* 

.04 (.20) 

-.05 {.25) 

-.20 (.62) 

.19 (.38) 

.08 (.15) 
2.52 

294 
.25 
.06 
1.06 
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TABLE 5.12 



TRAINING-RELATED EMPLOYMENT, ' FIRST JOB 
VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 
CLASS OF f 72 



Men <- 



Women 



Sample : 


ALL 


NOCOL 


ALL 


NOCOL 


Explanatory. 








Variables: 


BxlOO(t) 


BxlOO(t) 


BxlOO(t) 


BxlOOf t) 


BSNS 


-9.93 (2.21)** 


-14.26 (2.26)** 


29.56 (8.13)** 


33.20 (6.43)** 


MARKET 


-2.67 (.57) 


-9.03 (1.41) 


-2.01 (.35) 


-4.02 (.49) 


TRADE 


7.01 (1.98)** 


.77( .16) 


18.63 (2 74^** 


1ft *\L (\ 7?^* 


RACE 


-3.11 (1.93) * 


-2.92 (1.21) 


-8.33 (3.79)** 


-7.08 (2.26)** 


RURAL 


2.80 (1.10) 


-.47 (.13) 


-6.00 (2.15^* 

\J P \J\J \ A. • J J / 




SES 


-.18 (.42) 


-.14 (.34) 


-.25 (.34) 


-.26 f.7fH 


TENURF 


.26 (.55) 


.55 (.87) 


1.27 (2.55)** 


1.44 (2.19)** 


EXPER 


2.07 (2.06)** 


3.86 (2.39)** 


3.54 (4.07)** 


3.70 (2.83)** 


APP 


.15 (1.91)* 


2.05 (1.65)* 


-34.88 (1.64)* 


-80.13 (1.70)* 


EMPSP 


-2.10 (.46) 


-7.13 (1.03) 


13.97 (3.31)** 


20.92 (3.40)** 


MOS 


-6.81 (.82) 


-19.45 (1.20) 


-16.30 (.68) 


C0LL4YR 


-9.33 (1.47) 




-5.77 (.93) 




ADVDEG 


4.19 (.13) 




-13.54 (.48) 




VT2YR 


8.89 (2.76)** 




-5.35 (1.40) 




GOVT 


1.51 (.17) 


12.39 (.82) 


-14.88 (1.28) 


-14.15 (.99) 


CONSTANT 


1.09 


5.12 


-7.59 


1.92 


n 


1241 


571 


1447 


706 


R 2 


.04 


.04 


.12 


.15 


R2 


.03 


.02 


.11 


.13 


F 


3.81 


2.09 


13.19 


10.73 
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TABLE 5.13 

TRAINING-RELATED EMPLOYMENT, CURRENT JOB 
VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 
CLASS OF *72 



Men 



Women 



Sample ; 



ALL 



Explanatory 
Variables: BxlOO(t) 



BSNS 

MARKET 

TRADE 

RACE 

RURAL 

SES 

TENURE 

EXPER 

APP 

EMPSP 

MOS 

COLL AYR 
ADVDEG 
VT2YR 
GOVT 

CONSTANT 



-9.01 
-1.26 
-5.89 
-3.61 
1.45 
-.26 
.86 
1.00 
1.20 
3.18 
4.23 
6.83 
-1.55 
6.63 
4.96 
17.74 



(2.16)** 

(.29) 

(1.81)* 

<2.36)** 

(.61) 

(.62) 

(2.04)** 

(1.08) 

(.16) 

(.75) 

(.56) 

(1.14) 

(.62) 

(2.23)** 

(.63) ' 



NOCOL 



BxlOO(t) 

-9.11 (1.49) 
-3.89 (.64) 
-2.55 (.56) 
-4.06 (1.71)* 
.38 (.10) 
-.31 (.73) 
1.06 (1.79)* 
-.15 (.09) 
2.80 ( .22) - 
-.31 (.04) 
14.42 (.95) 



23.27 (1.63) 
23.88 



ALL 



BxlOO(t) 



-2.17 
1.56 
-.90 

-3.34- 
.33 
-.17 
.55 
.60 

■25.51 
7.53 

27.52 
4.20 

41.09 
3.67 

-3.62 

16.30 



(.74) 

(.33) 

(.17) 

(1.94)* 

(.16) 

(.72) 

(1.32) 

(.84) 

(1.27) 

(2.13)** 

(1.37) 

(.82) 

(1.74)* 

(1.15) 

(.45) 



NOCOL 



BxlOO(t) 

-1.94 (.46) 

7.63 (1.10) 

2.52 (.29) 

-4.81 (1.82)* 

-3.57 (1.19) 

-.17 (.58) 

.98 (1.78)* 

.50 (.46) 

-3Q.75 (.76) 

12.55 (2.37)** 



-18.22 (1.35) 
17.70 



n 

R 2 



1351 
.02 
.01 

1.84 



620 
.02 
.00 
1.06 



1511 
.01 
.00 

1.47 



746 
.03 
.01 
1.86 
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TABLE 5.14 

FIRST FULL-TIME OCCUPATION BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



X44 



COURT 
BOW PCT 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



PROFESSIONAL 



1 



V 



MANAGERIAL 



SALES 



CLEBICAL 



CBAPTS 



OPEBATIVES 



LABOB 



FABB 



SLBVICE 



COB 

I 

1VOCATI08 
IAL 

I 

-I — 
I 
I 
I 
I 



DK-l^A 



7 



99 



COLO MM 
TOTAL 



1 I 

1 

42 I 

21.8 I 

6.2 -I 

3.3 I 

I -—I 

I 27 I 

I 41.5 I 

I 4.0 I 

I 2.1 1 

-I 1 

I 45 I 
I 50.6 I 
I 6.7 I 
I '3.6 I 

-I 1 

I 250 I 
I 67.2 I 
I 37.0 I 
I 19.8 I 

-I I- 

I 96 I 
1 64.0 I 
I 14.2 I 
I 7.6 I 

-I 1- 

I 103 I 
I 59.9 I 
I 15.2 I 
I 8.2 I 

-I I- 

I 29 I 
I 40.8 I 
I 4.3 I 
I 2.3 I 

I 1- 

I 9 1 

I 47.4 I 
I 1.3 I 
I 0.7 I 

I 1- 

I 73 I 
I 58.4 I 
I 10.8 I 
I 5.8 I 

I 1- 

I 2 1 

I 40.0 I 
I 0.3 I 
I 0.2 I 

I -I- 

676 
53.6 



COLLEGE 
PBEP 

3__I 

130 I 

67.4 I 

35.4 I 

10.3 I 



GENERAL 




BOW 
TOTAL 



193 
15.3 



r 65 

5.2 



89 
7.1 



372 
29.5 



150 
11.9 



172 
13.6 



71 

5.6 



19 
1.5 



125 
9.9 



5 

0.4 



1261 
100.0 



NOHBEB OP MISSING OBSBBVATIONS = 



206 



*~ kj ^ 



i 

- TABLE 5.15 
MOST RECENT OCCUPATION BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



X60X 



COUNT 
RON PCI 
COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



CUR 



PROFESSIONAL 



MANAGERIAL 



SALES 



CLERI CAL 



CRAFTS 



OPERATIVES 



LABOR 



FARM 



SERVICE 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 




SON 
TOTAL 



18 



102 
10.7 



57 
6.0 



216 
22.7 



1*. 
10.9 



128 
13.5 



38 
0.0 



1.2 



78 
8.2 



950 
100.0 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS = 318 
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TABLE 5.16 

FIRST FULL-TIME OCCUPATION BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



144 



coon? 

BOB PC? 
COL PC? 
TO? PC? 



PBOFESSIOBAL 



BABAGBBIAL 



SUSS 



CUBICAL 



C2AFTS 



OFIIATITBS 



LABOB 



PUB 



S Elf I CI 



DK-BA 



99 



COLOBB 
TOTAL 



^¥23 

AGBICOLT 
OBB 

1 

" 7a 

9.4 

0.5 

....... 

*> 3.1 
0.2 



'Iri 



B 

zt:l 

ll 2 

9.4 

0.5 



66.$ 
18.-6 
0.9 



i.8 
6.3 
0.3 

1 

50.0 
3.1 
0.2 

32* 
4.8 



BK?G,D, 



0 

0.0 
0.0 

—° -° 

4 

14.8 
17.4 

5 

11.4 
21.7 
_0.8 

7a 

0*8 

h_ 

i" 

1.0 
4.3 

J>.2 

¥ 



E HBAiTB 

I _3 

5 

11.9 

38.5 
0.8 



8:8 

0.0 



3 

4.2 

M. 

8:8 

0.0 

23 
3.5 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



3 

4.2 

~o~ 

8:8 

0.0 

13 

2.0 



gOg* £00 TRADE OB BOSI MISS OTHER 
■OBICS IBDUSTR OFFICE 
* I 5 1 6 



0 

8:8 

0.0 



0 

0.0 
0.0 
0*0 



2.5 

4d 



y 



7 

7.0 
38.9 
1.1 

1 

3.6 



0 

0.0 

8:8 



7.0 5 

2 o 7 :l 



0.0 

18 

2.7 



14 
33.3 
6.2 
2.1 



7 

25.9 
3.1 
1.1 

2.3 
~17~ 

W 

2.6 



77?* 
32.0 
10.9 

~~6Q~ 
60.0 
26.7 
9.0 

14* 
50.0 
6.2 
2.1 



2 

22.2 
0.9 
0.3 



23 
32.4 

111 



5 8:2 

0.2 

?25~ 
33.9 



19 

♦ 5.2 
5.6 
2.9 



15 
55.6 
4.4 
_ 2.3 

54.5 
7.1 
3.6 

208* 
84.2 
61.2 
31.4 



13 
14.0 
3.8 

21 
21.0 
6.2 

3.2 

21.4 
1.8 

0.9 



1 

11.1 

0.3 
0.2 



33 

46.5 
9.7 
5.0 



8:8 

0.0 

340 
51.3 



1 

2.4 
8.3 
0.2 



0 

0.0 
0.0 

" "0" 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



0.8 



Y 
1.0 
8.3 
0.2 

~~?~ 
3.6 

8: 2 3 



0.8 

0.0 
0.0 



ROW 
TOTAL 



6,63 



106.0 



"DBBEB OF HISSIBG OBSSBf ATIONS 
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TABLE 5.17 

MOST RECENT OCCUPATION BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



XfcOI 



COOBT 
BOB PCT 
COt PCT 
TOT PCT 

1 



PBOFBSSIOBAL 



flABASBBIAL 



SALES 



cubical 



C BAFTS 



OPIMTITBS 



LAB OB 



rk*n 



S KB TICS 



COLORS 
TOTAL 



?23 

AGBICULT flKTG , D •£ HEALTH 
II 2 1 3 



1 

2.2 

ill 



0 

0.0 

8:8 



4 

8.9 
0.8 



HOBE ECO TRADE OB BUSIB&SS OTHER 
BORICS IBDUSTB OFFICE 

' SI 6 1 7 



0.2 



2 

4.4 
15.4 
0.4 



I 2 1 
I 4.3 I 
I 7.4 I 
I 0.4 I 


5 I 
10.6 I 
27 .3 I 
1.0 I 


1 • ff • 1 
1 oooo I 

1 1 


L 0 I 
[ 0.0 I 

\ n I 


10 
21.3 
5.7 
2.0 


I 30 
I 63.8 1 
I 12.3 
I 6.1 - 


i 

1 oooo 

1 ooo 

1 

1 

1 


I 2 1 

i « I 

I 0.4 I 


3 I 
12.5 I 
16.7 I 
0.6 I 


0 ] 

n \ 


[ 0 I 
[ 0.0 I 
[ 0.0 I 
[ 0.0 I 


6 

25.0 
3.4 
1.2 


I 13 : 

J n-i I 

i 2.6 ; 


[ 0 
[ 0.0 

f 8:8 


I ~3~~I 
I 2.0 I 
I 11.1 I 
t 0.6 I 


7 I 
4.7 I 

3 i:2 i 


1 ; 
0.7 ; 
ii.i : 

0.2 3 


1 ,j ! 

15.4 I 
0.4 I 


14 

III 
2.8 


I 121 ] 
I 80 .7 : 
I 49.8 : 
1.24.5 ] 


I 4 


[ aJ i 

t 29.6 I 
t 1.6 _ I 

t 6 I 
t 8.2 I 

[ M:j ) 
Jill 


1:1 \ 

0.2_I 

~3T 


1 ] 
1.1 ] 
11.1 1 
0.2 

1 1 
1.4 1 

'hi \ 


2 I 

. I 

0.4 I 

3 X 
4.1 I 

2 kl i 


66 
71.0 
37.5 
13.4 

44 

ft: 3 

8.9 


i 13 : 
i 14 .o : 

I 5.3 ] 
i 2.6__: 

I 24.7 ] 
I 7.4 ] 

I 3.6 : 


I 25.0 
0.4 

0 J 

[ o.o 

0.0 


0 I 
0.0 I 

8:8 J 


1 I 

6.7 1 
11.1 ] 

0.2 ] 


0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 


8 

53.3 
4.5 
1.6 


I 4 ] 

i 26 ul j 

I 0.8 ] 




C 3 I 
[ 75.0 I 
I 11.1 I 

[ 0.6 I 


0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 


0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 


0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 


0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


I 1 1 

I 25.0 J 
I 0.4 I 
I 0.2 I 


o.8 

0.0 
0.0 


t 1 I 
[ 2.3 I 
[ 3.7 I 
0.2 I 


1 I 

2.3 I 
5.6 I 
0.2 I 


1 I 

2.3 I 
11.1 I 

0.2 I 


4 I 
9.3 I 
30.8 I 
0.8 I 


11 

25.6 
6.3 
2.2 


I 53?i I 

i 2:* \ 


•J 

25.0 
0.4 


27 1 
5.5 


18 

3.6 


9 
1.8 


<3 
2.6 


176 
35.6 


243 
49.2 


8 

1.6 



17 
37.8 
9.7 
3.4 



20 
44.4 
8.2 
4.0 



BOB 
TOTAL 



.3 



47 

9.5 



24 
4.9 



*:.4 



1B?I 
14 11 



15 

3.0 



4 

0.8 



494 

100 .0 



B0RBIB Of BISSIB6 OBSERVATIONS 



774 
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C urriculum 
or Program 

Vocational 

College-Prep 

General 

Trade 

Business 



TABLE 5* IB 

PERCENT S ELF- EM FLO YE D 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



% (n Self-Employad/Total) 

First Job Most Recent Job 



1.6% (11/676) 

3.5% (13/367) 

3.2% (7/218) 

1.3% ( 3/225) 

0.6% ( 2/340 } 



4.7% (3 1/657) 

7.5% (27/362 ) 

4.2% (9/215) 

5.9% ( 1 3/220 ) 

3.4% ( 1 1/328 ) 
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TABLE 5.19 

SJLF-EMPLOYED 
TO ADULT WORKERS 



Variable 



RACE 

SES 

RLRAL 

AWDBG 

(U1AYR 

EMPSP 

pvr 

peer 

gvt 

MDS 
APP 
CLPREP 



MARKET 
TRUE 
OTHER 
CONSTANT 

n 
R2 
ft 2 . 
F 



Men 

First Job 
B(t) 

m (.81) 
.04 (3.56)** 
m (1.13) 
.06 (1.61) 

-.02 (.82) 

-.02 (.98) 
J02 (.97) 
.00 (.08) 

-.04 (.95) 

-.01 (.54) 
J02 (.79) 

-.01 (.62) 

-.04 (1.34) 

-.05 (.69) 

-.04 (1.75)* 
.11 (2.73)** 

-.08 

634 
.05 
.03 
2.33 



Women 



Mast Recent Job 
B(t) 

-.03 Q80) 
.02 ( .82) 
.06 (2 .36)** 

-.05 (1.10) 
.04 (1 .37) 

-.02 (.80) 
.04 (1.28) 

-.02 (.54) 

-.02 (.32) 

-.01 (.23) 
.04 (1.23) 
.03 (.80) 
.03 (.60) 

-.06 (.68) 
.00 (.09) 

-.02 (.38) 

-.01 

555 
.03 
.00 
1.08 



F irst Job 
B(t) 

-.01 (1.00) 
-.01 (.81) 

.01 (.86) 
-.03 (1.40) 

.01 (1.30) 

.00 (.03) 

.02 (2.14)** 
-.01 (.84) 

.01 (.21) 

.08 (3.19)** 
-.01 (1.04) 

.02 (1.66)* 

.00 (.40) 

.00 (.07) 

.00 (.16) 
/)4 (1.95)* 

.01 

605 
.04 
.02 
1.66 



Most Recent Job 
B (t) 

-.03 (1.32) 
.01 (.70) 
.01 (.78) 

-.01 (.27) 
.01 (.55) 

^-.02 (1.07) 
.04 (1.74)* 
.01 (.49) 

-J03 (.56) 

-.03 (.48) 
.06 (1.88)* 
.00 (.16) 
.00 (.00) 
J05 (.94) 
.12 (2.54)** 

-.02 (.57) 

-.01 

524 
.05 
.02 
1.58 
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TABLE 5.20 



SELF-EMPLOYED, MOST RECENT JOB 
CLASS OF '72 



MEN WOMEN 
Sample : ALL NOCOL ALL NQCOL 



Explanatory 
















Variables: 


BxlOO(t) 


BxlOO(t) 


BxlOO(t) 


BxlOO(t) 


BSNS 


2.08 


(1.23) 


-1.55 (.58) 


-1.00 


(1.87)* 


-.93 


(1.06) 


MARKET 


-.81 


(.47) 


.46 (.17) 


-1.74 


(1.23) 


-3.13 


(1.39) 


TRADE 


-1.80 


(1.94)* 


-.47 (.32) 


.14 


(.08) 


-4.19 


(1.34) 


OTHER 


2.31 


(1.46) 


1.20 (.52) 


.72 


(.71) 


.01 


(.00) 


CLPREP 


.77 


(1.23) 


.64 (.43) 


-.02 


(.05) 


.83 


(.72) 


RACE 


-.45 


(1.70)* ■ 


-1.29 (2.34)**' 


-.21 


(1.06) 


.06 


(.14) 


RURAL 


2.92 


(5.37)** 


2.80 (2.65)** 


1.72 


(4.62)** 


2.75 


(3.67)** 


SES 


.00 


(.05) 


-.03 (.70) 


.00 


(.08) 


.05 


(1.26) 


TENURE 


.24 


(2.13)** 




.18 


(2.19)** 






EXPER 


.06 


(.32) 




.02 


(.14) 






APP 


-2.59 


(1.23) 




-1.37 


(.39) 






EMPSP 


-3.60 


(4.04)** 




-.57 


(.95) 






MOS 


-4.72 


(2.84)** 




-1.74 


(.74) 






C0LL4YR 


-2.20 


(3w.01)** 




-.92 


(1.96)** 






ADVDEG 


.43 


( « J^Nm, 




-.56 


(.56) 






VT2YR 


-1.31 


(1.89)* 




-.05 


(.09) 






GOVT 


1.64 


(.74) 




-2.20 


(1.66)* 






CONSTANT 


4.56 




5.05 


2.50 




1.47 




n 


7699 




22*61 


6721 


2001 




R 2 


.01 




.01 


.01 


.01 




12 


.01 




.00 


.00 


.01 




F 


6.31 




1.91 


2.67 




2.73 
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TABLE 5.21 

UNIONIZATION 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Race-Sex Group 
and Curriculum 



Male 

Vocat lonal 
College Prep 
General 

female 

Vocational 
College Prep 
General 

Both Sexes 

Vocational 
College Prep 
General 



Percentage of Students in Unionized Jo bs 
First Job Most Recent Job 



28.4 
26.4 
29.5 



22.3 
22.9 
30.5 



25*3 
24.7 
29.8 



33.3 
21.9 
32.5 



23.9 
22.1 
34.4 



28.3 
22.0 
33.3 
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TABLE 5.22 



UNIONIZATION 
YCUKER ADULT WORKERS 



Men Women 



Variable 


First Job 


Most Recent Job 


First Job 


Mast Recent Job 




B(t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


RACE 


.16 (2.70)** 


.04 (.67) 


.05 (.90) 


-.01 (.14) 


SES 


-.02 (.55) 


-.01 (.19) 


.03 (1.02) 


.01 (.24) 


RURAL 


-.04 (.90) 


-.06 (1.28) 


.02 (.55) 


.00 (.03) , 


ADVEBG 


-.01 (.17) 


.03 (.31) 


.25 (2.63)** 


.34 (3.66)** 


O0LL4YR 


-.05 (.81) 


-.17 (3.11)** 


-.12 (2.15)** 


. -.15 (2.75)** 


QffSP 


-.17 (3.40)** 


-.03 (.56) 


-.03 <.70) 


-.04 (.81) 


rVT 


-.06 (1.19) 


.06 (1.19) 


-.05 (.87) 


-.09 (1.55) 


peer 


-.08 (130) 


-.09 (1.50) 


.01 (.10) 


-.01 (.25) 


GVT 


-.00 (.03) 


-.03 (.36) 


-.04 (1.00) 


.06 (.44) 


M36 


.04 (.64) 


-.07 (1.18) 


.01 (.06) 


-.09 (.65) 


APP 


.10 (1.79)* 


.08 (1.56) 


.01 (.75) 


.04 (.64) 


QLHtEP 


.01 (.24) 


-.08 (1.39) 


-.07 (1.16) 


-.11 (1.89)* 


B96 


-.17 (2.15)** 


-.15 (1.90)* 


-.09 (1.68)* 


-.14,(2.71)** 




-M (.48) 


-.29 (1.74)* 


-.07 (.55) 


• -.11 (.83) 


TRAEE 


.02 (.38) 


.03 (.47) 


-.05 (.47)+ 


-.01 (.06) + 


OfflER 


-.11 (1.15) 


J02 (.24) 


.02 (.17) 


-.01 (.05) 


MARRIED 






-.02 (.52) 


-.04 (1.03) 


(DNSTAOT 


.40 


.41 


.24 


.38 


n 


565 


565 ' 


553 


553 


R2 


.06 


.07 


.03 


.05 


R 2 


.04 


.04 


.00 


.02 


F 


2.29 


2.57 


.98 


1.81 



/ 



4 
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TABLE 5.23 



Sanple: 


ALL 


NOCOL 


Explanatory 






Variables: 


B (t) 


B (t) 


VOCATIONAL 


.08 (1.86)* 


.05 (.56) 


BSNS 


m (.26) 


J02 (.30) 


GLPREP 


-.03 (1.04) » 


.04 (.66) 


IKM> 


JOO (.67) 


.00' (.42) 


ACE 


-.03 (.4^ 


.16 (1.13) 


ACESQ/100 


.06 (.43) 


-.26 (1.08) 


RACE 


.10 (2.56)** 


.09 (1.43) 


SES/100 


-.13 (1.68) 


.04 (JO) 


ORAL 


-.07 (1.73)* 


-.13 (2.25)** 


CER8CN 


.02 (.70) 


-.05 (.97) 


SOUTH 


-.20 (6.34)** 


-.24 (4.62)** 


MARKED 


- 


- 


witched 


- 


- 


UXV/oUr 






MH3USE 






HOUSE 


- 


- 


OONSTR 


.05 (1.06) 




MOT 


.09 (3.14)** 




HSC16 


-.15 (3.98)** 




HSC16f 


.08 (1.67)* 




PROFTECH 


-.00 (.06) 




MANAGE . 


-.20 (3.94)** 




CURCSLS 


-.04 (.55) 




SKUin) 


JOB (1.89)* 




OTHOR 


.06 (1.78)* 




ODNSTANT 


.95 


-1.89 


n 


1201 


510 


R2 


.13 


.08 


F? 


.11 


.06 


F 


8.54 


4.18 



UNIONIZATION, MKT RECENT JOB 
NLS-UE 

Ifen Wonen 



ALL N300L 

B (t) B (t) 

-.08 (1.12) -.10 (1.25) 

-.04 (131) -.03 (.88) 

-.02 (.57) -.03 (.72) 

.01 (1.02) -.00 (.05) 

.16 (1.95)* .11 (.99) 

-.28 (1.91)* -.19 (1.02) 

.09 (2.86)** .13 (3.17)** 

-.05 (.74) -.03 (33) 

-.01 (.17) -.01 (.23) 

.-.01 (.51) -.02 (.47) 

-.17 (6.25)** -.16 (4.31)** 

-.01 ( J2) .05 (1.12) 

-.24 (1.16) -.13 (.56) 

.01 (.25) .04 (.72) 

-.06 (1.04) -.11 (1.47) 

.01 (1.44) -.01 (.44) 
-.22 (1.43) 

.03 (1.03) 
-.00 (.05) 

.22 (4.63)** 

.04 (1.25) 
-.12 (2.26)** 
-.06 (1.81)* 
-.01 (.15) 
-.00 (.04) 

-2.01 -1.17 

1225- 618 

.09 .06 

.08 .04 

5.01 2.44 
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TABLE 5.24 
TENURE (IN MONTHS) 
. YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Men Women 



Variable 


First Job 


Most Recent Job 


First Job 


Mast Recent Job 




B (t) 


B (t) 


* (t) 


B (t) 


RACE 


.68 (.13) 


-5.68 (1.26) 


-6.83 (1.46) 


1.79 (.43) 


SES 


.55 (.20) 


-6.89 (2.91)** 


-6.52 (2.48)** 


-2.36 (1.00) 


RURAL 


-2.97 (.77) 


1.86 (.57) 


-3.40 (.98) 


1.29 (.41) 


AWEEG 


19. 44 (2.61)** 


-.79 (.13) 


-2.11 (.28) 


5.57 (.83) 


QDLL4YR 


-4.75 (.96) 


-3.36 (.81) 


-8.32 (1.94)* 


.50 (.12) 


MPSP r 


3.31 (.76) 


3.84 (1.04) 


4.68 (1.22) 


9.67 (2.81)** 


PVT 


3.93 (.26) 


7.72 (1.90)** 


3.35 (.73) 


1.70 (.41) 


peer 


1.89 (.35) 


3.54 (.77) 


-3.42 (.73) 


.30 (.07) 


GVT 


-11.59 r 35) 


-11.29 (1.56) 


12.18 (1.18) 


-12.86 (1.39) 


M)S 


* 7.04 (1.38) 


6.35 (1.47) 


-14.26 (1.28) 


-4.54 (.45) 


APP 


-2.08 (.44) 


2.62 (.65) 


-8.83 (1.58) 


-1.46 (.29) 


QLPREP 


-1.31 (.26) 


1.54 (.36) 


13.09 (2.65)** 


1.27 (.29) s 


BSNS 


1.90 (.27) 


2.03 (.34) 


5.47 (1.28) 


7.93 (2.07)** 


MARKET*" 


15.03 (1.01) 


-5.42 (.43) 


-10.54 (.98) 


-6.41 (.87) 


TRACE 


-2.58 (.54) 


-1.48 (.37) 


-.46 (.82) 


12.94 (1.62)* 


OTHER * 


-1.73 (.21) 


-6.29 ( .89) 


8.13 (1.08) 


-5.50 (.81) 


MARRIED 






2.74 (.90) 


7.11 (2.59)** 


OOtBTANT 


38.42 


45.23 


50.27 


20.79 


n 


565 


565 


553 


553 


R2 


.03 


.04 


.06 


.06 


1? 


.00 


.01 


.03 


.03 


F 


.97 


1.43 


L99 


1.97 



J 
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TABLE 5.25 

TENUPE (IN MONTHS) , ^MOST RECENT JOB 
CLASS OF *72 



Men Women 
Sample: ALL NOCOL ALL NOCOL 

Explanatory 



Variables : 


B 

• 


[t) 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


BSNS 


5.23 




6.12 


( 1 .6 21 




(A 70 \ ** 


j . j j 


/ 4 QQ\ ** 


MAPXFT 


5.27 


(2.45)** 


10.49 


( 2.80 ) 


** -S3 


( o^\ 

\ . c. \ J 


1 £ 
D . I D 


I 1 • It?) 


TRADE 


• 48 


( .42) 


-1 .96 


( .951 






D.J/ 


/ QQ\ 

(•88) 


OTHER 


6.60 


(3.35)** 


8.36 


(2.57) 


** 2.25 


(1.26) 


5.98 


(1.98)** 


CLPREP ' 


• 43 


(.54) 


3.36 


( 1 .« 1 ) 


-1.06 


( 1.36) 


-4.52 


(2.08)** 


RACE 


-.03 


(.08) 


-.08 


(.10) 


.70 


(1.99)** 


.81 


(.97) 


RURAL 


3.66 


(5.43)** 


4.39 


(2.95) 


** 3.09 


(4.69)** 


2.28 


( 1.60) 


SFS 


-.02 


(.69) 


-.05 


(.88) 


.01 


(.41) 


.10 


(1.36) 


EX PER 


1.06 


(4.76)** 


-.26 


(.42) 


2.22 


( 10.81)** 


5.06 


( 10.74)** 


APP 


8.51 


(3.27)** 


9.39 


(1.47) 


-1.65 


(.27) 


-3.04 


(•17) 


EMPSP 


• 44 


(.39) 


-2.50 


(->92) 


1.13 


(1.07) 


-3.16 


(1.17) 


MDS 


1.59 


(.77) 


1.8p 


(.34) 


.35 


<.08) 


7.61 


(.69) 


COLL4YP 


-13.91 


( 15.59)** 






-7.60 


(9.21)** 






ADVDEG 


-7.03 


(3.98)** 






-3.03 


(1.72)* 






VT2YR 


-1 .59 


(1.85)* 






-2.24 


(2.54)** 






GOVT 


-8.24 


(3.01)** 


-4.90 


(.77) 


-9.82 


(4.20)** 


-7.86 


(1.46) 


CONSTANT 


28.23 




39.68 




16.92 




5.09 




n 


7599 




2199 




6721 




1952 




R 2 
R2 


.09 




.02 




.07 




.07 




.08 




.01 




.07 




.06 




F 


44.39 




2.64 




32.67 




1 1.08 






TABLE 5,26 

HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
YOUNCER ADULT WORKERS 

Men Women 





First Job 


Most Recent Job 


First Job 


Most Recent Job 




NOOX 


ALL 


NOCDL 


ALL 


Variable 


B (t) 


B (t) 


B (t) 


B(t) 


RACE 


-3.14 (1.70)* 


' -1.30 (.79) 


-.83 (.88) 


-1.70 (1.16) 


SES 


2.16 (1.77)* 


.08 (.09) 


-.52 ( .80) 


.22 (.24) 


RURAL 


1.23 (.91) 


.99 (.86) 


-.43 (.58) 


-.06 (.04) 


CLPREP 


-5.15 (2.30)** 


-.01 (.00) 


1.45 (1.08) 


-.09 (.05) 


3SN5 


-4.18 (1.61) 


-.82 (.38) 


.72 (.79) 


.99 (.69) 


OTHER 


1.07 (.43) 


-.34 (.13) 


2.64 (1.83)* 


-.52 (.19) 


TRAEE 


-1.12 (.71) 


1.22 (.85) 


1.61 (.74)+ 


1.39 (.47)+ 


MARKET*" 


-5.93 (1.03) 


3.58 (.84) 


-1.22 (.52) 


1.99 (.55) 


EMPSP 


-2.84 (1.62) 


2.23 (1.74)* 


-.52 (.52) 


-1.22 (.97) 


APP 


2.74 (1.32) 


.79 (.53) 


-1.33 (.73) 


.87 (.43) 


GVT 


-4.18 (1.82)* 


-2.50 (1.00) 


-.49 (.25) 


-1.86 (.56) ' 


MDS 


-1.91 (.90) 


.60 (.38) 


( -.62 (.28) 


1.12 (.26) 


mrc 




.37 (.26) 




-.95 (65) 


EXPER 




.09 (.89) 




.09 (.92) 


COLL4YR 




1.13 (.75) 




2.28 (1.46) 


ADVDBG 




2.30 (.97) 




-1.76 (.67) 


PVT 




1.23 (.88) 




4.11 (2.64)** 


peer 


--- 


-.93 ( .57) 




1.33 (.87) 


UNION 




-1.00 (.88) 




1.52 (1.30) 


TENURE 




-.09 (.46) 




.02 (.10) 


MARRIED 






« 


-2.09 (1.99)* 


CONSTANT 


39.71 


43.01 


40.19 


38.66 


n 


242 


511 


247 


» 

502 




.09 


.0? 


.03 


.04 




.04 


-.01 


-.02 


.00 


F 


1.84 


.72 


.57 


.99 
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TABLE 5.27 

HOURS WORKED PER WEEK, MOST RECENT JOB 
CLASS OF % 17 



Men Women 
Sample : ALL ^ NOCOL ALL NOCOL 

Explanatory 



Variables: 


B 


(t) 


P 


(t) 


B 


(t ) 


P 


ft ) 


PSNS 


-.09 


(.13) 


-.60 


( .62) 


-.29 


(1.11) 


-.39 


( 1 -0 1 ) 


MARKET* 


.54 


(.80) 


1 .06 


(1.12) 


-.41 


(.59) 


-1 .36 


(1.35) 


tram; 


.29 


(.79) 


.73 


( 1 .38) 


-.30 






\ • *- u ) 


OTHER 


1.29( ( (2.04) 


1.70 


( 2.05) 


** -.24 


( .48) 


• 47 


\ * v) r> ) 


CLPREP 


-.16 


(.65) 


.23 


( .44) 


-.60 


( 2.76) ** 


.05 




RACE 


-.26 


(2.49)** 


-.45 


(2.34) 


** -.06 


( .60) 


• 1 0 




PURAL 


1.52 


( 7.04)** 


1.29 


(3.41) 


** -.31 


( 1.67)* 


-.23 


(.70) 


SES 


-.00 


(.22) 


-.02 


(1.01) 


.00 


(.15) 


.01 


(.89) 


TENURE 


• 24 


(5.33)** 






. 17 


(4. 16)** 






EX PER 


.01 


(.0?) 


y 




.01 


(.16) 






APP 


-2.59 


(3.14)** 






1. 16 


(.65) 






EMPSP 


1.19 


(3.37)** 






.70 


(2.41)** 






MOS 


2.30 


(3.49)** 






4. 18 


(3.61)** 






C0LI4YR 


.12 


(.42) 






1.29 


(5.54)** 






A DVD EG 


-.94 


(1.60) 






-.26 


(.52) 






VT2YR 


-.58 


(2.13)** 






-.23 


(.94) 






GOVT 


-1.48 


(1.70)* 






-.03 


(.04) 






CONSTANT 


42*34 


43.65 




38.58 




39.00 




n 


7022 




2111 




6085 




1775 




R 2 


.02 




.01 




.01 




.00 






.02 




.01 




.01 




.00 




F 


9.23 




3.28 




4.34 




• 64 
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TABLF 5.28 

HOURS WORKED PER WEEK , MOST RECENT JOB 
NLS-LME 



Men 



Women 



Sample : 
Explanatory 



ALL 



NOCOL 



ALL 



NOCOL 



Variables: 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


F 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


VOCATIONAL 


-1.15 


(1.55) 


-1.37 


( 1.60) 


-. 1 1 


(.09) 


-.25 


(.221 


BSNS 


-1.39 


(1.18) 


-1 .93 


(1.38) 


-.27 


(.47) 


-.23 


(.40) 


CLPPFP 


-.66 


( 1. 19) 


-.03 


(.03) 


.11 


( 1.47) 


.47 


(.68)' 


UNE^P 


.18 


( 1.64)* 


.14 


(.96) 


V -.09 


( 1.00) 


-.01 


( .08) 


AGE 


-.09 


(.06) 


-1.63 


(.78) 


-.79 


(.57) 


-.94 


(.60) 


AGESp/100 


.45 


(.18) 


2.95 


(.82) 


1 .40 


(.57) 


1.51 


(.54) 


PACF_ 


-2.00 


(3.03)** 


-2.22 


(2.36)** 


.36 


(.68) 


.69 


(1.13) 


3ES/100 


.15 


(.11) 


1.48 


(.68) 


-.50 


(.44) 


-.88 


(.64) 


PUPAL 


.91 


( 1.40) 


2.04 


(2.35)** 


-.59 


(.93) * 


.05 


(.07) 


CITYCEN 


-.62 


(1.23) 


-.*2 


(.15) 


-.04 


( .09) 


-.15 


(.26) 


SOUTH 


18 


(.34) 


-.05 


(.06) 


1.25 


( 2.69)** 


1.07 


(2.03)** 


MAPPIED 






- 




-1 .79 


(3.71)** 


-1.75 


(2.92)** 


WIDOWED 


- 




- 




1.38 


(.39) 


2.33 


(.69) 


DIV/SEP 










-.42 


(.64) 


-.25 


( .33) 


MDHOUSE 


- 




- 




-2.81 


(2.91)** 


.-.91 


(.85) 


HOUSE 










-.45 


(2.90)** 


-.30 


( 1.78)* 


UNION 


-1.46 


(2.99)** 






1.08 


(2.22)** 






CONSTP 


-1.78 


(2.11)** 






2.08 


(.79) 






MFG 


-.53 


( .106) 






2.4 1 


(4.47)** 






HSC16 


-.14 


( .22) 






.97 


( 1.63) 






HSC16+ 


.99 


(1.26) 






.22 


(.27) 






PPOFTECH 


.27 


<:47) 






.69 


( 1.34) 






MANAGE 


1.69 


(2.02)** 






.80 


(.87) 






CLPCSLS 


-.94 


(.85) 






.67 


(1.14) 






SKILLED 


.06 


(.OP) 








(.106) 






OTHEPTP 


.09 


(.17) 






-.20 


(.40) 






CONSTANT 


42.02 




63.05 




51 .43 




54.74 




n 


1201 




510 




1225 




618 




R 2 


.05 




.05 




.07 




.05 




i ? 


.04 




.03 




.05 




.03 




F 


3.25 




2.28 




3.52 




2.10 
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TABLE 5.29 



NUMBER OF FULL-TIME JOBS 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Men 



Mobility 

Status 

Vaxiable 



PES 

RACE 

RURAL 

EXPER 

CLPRFP 

BSNS 

TRADE 

MARKET 

OTHER 

CON&TANT 



Downward 
P (t) 

18 (.50) 
^-•65 (.89) 



No change 
P (t) 



-.31 ( 1.86)* 
-.30 (.96) 
-.21 (.87) 
. 12 (4.78) ** 



-.69 (.89^ 
.11 (1.94)* 

-1.80 (2.89)** -.2? (.79) 

-1 .07 ( 1.08> -.7 .69)* 

-0.66 ( 1.06) -.11 { .39) 

-1.50 (.91) -.91 (.96) 

-2.09 (2.09)** -.87 ( 1.64) 



4.46 



2.68 



Upward 

B (t) ^ 

.13 (.68) 
-.32 (.95) 

.07 (.31) 

.06 (3.23)** 
-.12 (.39) 
-.11 (.24) 

.18 (.63) 

.27 (.34) 
-.17 (.32) 
2.14 



Downward 

B (t) 

-1.27 (3.93)** 

-.85 ( 1.70)* 

-.60 ( 1.49) 

.09 (2.34)** 

.68 (1.20) 

.08 ( . 16) 

2.20 ( 1.74)* 

1.05 (.50) 

.73 (.73) 
6.31 



No Change 
B (t) 

-.10 (.55) 
-.10 (.28) 

.30 (1. 17) 

.04 (2.55)** 

.20 (.59) 

.02 ( .07) 

.21 (.34) 

.33 ( .46) 
-.35 (.67) 
1.94 



Upward 
B (t) 

.05 ( . 18) 
.48 (1.19) 
-.39 ( 1.23) 

.07 (4.01)** 
•1.20 (2.74)** 
-.99 (2.59)** 
1. 19 (1.71)* 
1.35 ( 1.55) 
1.23 ( 1.69)* 
3.36 



146 
.13 
.97 
2.24 



239 
. 14 
.10 
4.05 



'260 
.05 
.01 

1.41 



136 
. 17 
.1 1 
2.94 



254 
.04 
.00 
1.07 



22 4 
3.34 



2 47 



TABLE 5.30 



MONTHS ON THE LONGEST JOB 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 

4 



Variable 

MARRIED 

RACE 

RURAL 

EXPER 

SES 

CLPREP 

ADVDEG 

C0LL4YR 

EMPSP 

APP 

PVT 

PCCT " 

GOVT 

MOS 

BSNS 

MARKET"*" 

TRADE 

OTHER 

CONSTANT 



Men 
B (t) 



Women 
B (t) 



-12.99 
4.68 
5.08 
4.59 
1.06 
22.72 
-17.74 
5.33 
-11.17 
2 .91 
-10.47 
s 27.19 
15.90 
14.92 
-22.7 1 
-6.57 
-17.16 
24.53 



(.84) 

(.42) 

(5.16)** 

(.56) 

(.07) 

(1.03) 

(1.22) 

(.42) 

(.79) 

(.20) 

(.66) 

(1.07) 

(1.05) 

( .71) 

( .53) 

(.47) 

( .70) 



3 .99 
-6.06 
3.44 
1.63 
-1 1.05 
8.68 
5.97 
-10.76 
10.83 
27.59 
15.08 
-9.92 
-6.81 
-20.42 
13.14 
-10.23 
.90 
40.18 
60.60 



(.60) 

(.63) 

(.46) 

(3.37)** 

(1 .93)* 

(.81) 

(.36) 

(1.10) 

(1.30) 

(2.21)** 

(1.52) 

( .99) 

(.31) 

(.89) 

(1.43) 

( .44) 

( .04) + 

(2.41)** 



n 

R2 
d2 



635 
.06 
.03 
2.15 



605 
.07 
.04 
2.36 
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ERIC 



TA3LE 6.1 

SATISFACTION WITH JOB PREPARATION 
BY CURRICULUM, RACE AND SEX 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



RS 



MEAN 
COUNT 
SUM 
STO DEV 



CUR 



WHITE MALE 



WHITE FEMALE 



minor male 



MIN FEM 



COLUMN TOTAL 



VOCATION 
AL 

1 1 

2.75 1 
2*5 1 
67*. 00 1 
1.00 1 



309 
930.00 
0.97 



2.66 
57 
16*. 00 
0.8f 




COLLEGE 
PREP 

3 1 

166 I 
*6*. 00 1 

1.01 1 
1- 

2.61 1 

131 1 
3*2.00 1 

0.95 I 



GENERAL 



2.*3 1 

21 I 

51.00 1 

1.08 1 



2.5* 
36C 
916.00 
1.01 




ROM 
TOTAL 



2.5* 
533 
1356.00 
1.02 

2.81 
513 
1*4*. 00 
0,99 

2.7C 
9* 
25*. 00 
0.9* 

2.88 
90 
259.00 
1.05 

2.69 
1230 
3313.00 
1.01 



NUMBER OF MISSING 06SER VAT IONS « 



17 
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TABLE 6.2 



SATISFACTION WITH JOB PREPARATION 
BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM, RACE AND SEX 



YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



r 



its 



MfcAN 
COUNT 
SUM 
STO 06 V 



V23 



WHITE MALE 



MH1TE FEMALE 



MINOR MALE 



M1N FEM 



COLUMN m*L 



TRAOE Oft. 
1N0USTR 
5 I 




BUSINESS 
OFFICE 



OTHER 



6 


1 


7 


39 
93.00 
l_ JL.ll 


I 

1 
1 
1 
1 


2.13 ' 
8 

17.00 
0.99 


3. 0^" 
248 
7*3.00 
0.95 


1 

1 

{ 

1 


2.67 

Jill. 


2.90" 
10 
29.00 
0.57 


I 

1 
1 
1 
1 


3.00 

3.00 
0.0 


«3.l4 
36 
113.00 
0.87 


I 

1 
1 

1 


0.0 

0.0 
0.0 


2797* 
333 
986.00 
0.97 


1 


2.33 
12 
28.00 
1.07 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS 



602 



2i 1 



ERIC 



y 



TARE 6.3 



SATISFACTION WTTH JDP FPEFRRATIOM 
PIGRESSICN /NRLffiES FDR MEN 
WXJNCER ffXJLT WOWKRS " 



B(t) 



B(t) 



B(t) 



B(t) 



B(t) 



PACE 


;18 (1.37) 


.16 r 1.W 


.16 

• U •£.h) 




.12 (.96) 


SES 


-.00 (.06) 


-.01 (.15) 


.01 ( 1A\ 

• U 1 l . 1*9 f 


n 1 f 1 1\ 


-.02 (.29) 


E3CPEP 


-.01 (.57) 


-.01 (.59) 


-.00 (.34) 




— .UU (• 1 J; 


FfFAL 


.08 (.86) 


'.10 (1.02) 


• 11 (1.17) 


a 7 ( 74 \ 




TENURE(MONIHS) 


.00 (1.24) 


•00 f.77) 




nn f 1 


.00 (.92) 


MOTC 


.21 (1.99)** 


- • 19 ( 1.83)* 






•*U (2.1A/; WW 


cxrrap 


.29 ( 2.45)** 


•29 ( 2.33)** 






.33 (2.89)** 


FSNS 


.29 (1.67)* 




— OQ f "*7\ 


0*7 / 1 C1\ 

• z/ (w51J 


.£5 (1.46) 




.55 (4.79)** 


• S3 f4.*3)** 


• ™ \ •\Jz?) 




•43 (3.72)** 


MACTET 


.67 (1.86)* 


•69 ( I.CK))* 


f 57) 


•ou i i.DO; 


.54 (1.D3) 


OTHER 


.29 (1.41) 


.29 ( 1.37) 


**.12 (.£4) 


♦23 (1.14) 




AEVDH3 




.11 (.58) 






ccti4yp 




-.05 (.43) 








£MPS> 




-.02 (.17) 








pvr 




-.10 (.80) 








veer 




.12 (.86) 








gvt 




-.50 (2.32)** 








KB 




.14 (1.14) 








APP 




.03 (.27) 








fCTE 






.76 (3.3J)** 
.77 (3.35)** 






SAME 










IESS 






.05 (.22) 






STUEY 1 








.39 (2.55)** 




STUTY 2 








.35 (2.61)** 




STOEY 3 








.13 (.91) 




STUDY 4 








-.21 (1.69)* 




TCHAST 










.37 (2.62)** 


JCHUNT 










.43 (4.68)** 



n 
p2 
P 2 
F 



635 
.05 
.03 
2.81 



635 
.06 
.03 
2.14 



635 
.10 
.08 
4.P7 



635*' 
.09 
.06 
3.84 



635 
.10 
.08 
5.39 



ERLC 



252 
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TABLE 6.4 



SATISFACTION WITH JOB PREPARATION 
. REGRESSION ANALYSES FCR WHEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 





B(t) 


B(t) 


B(t) 


B(t) 


B(t) ' 


RACE 


.26 (2.12)** 


.23 (1.92)* 


.24 (2.^5)** 


.23 (2.03)** 


.19 (1.58) 


SES 


-.07 (1.00) 


-.05 (.70) 


-.06 (.82) 


-.07 (.97) 


-.06 (.93) 


EXFER 


-.01 (1.91)* 


-.01 (2.05)** 


-.01 (1.63) 


-.01 (1.33) 


-.01 (.97) 


RURAL 


.04 (.47) 


.04 (.44) 


.04 (.41) 


.04 (.40) 


.02 (.17) 


TENLRE(M)NIHS) 


.00 (.90) 


.00 (.61) 


.00 (.94) 


.00 (.99) 


.00 (.95) 


MXEC 


.14 (1.38) 


.13 (1.28) 


.15 (1.44) 


.26 (2.50)** 


.16 (1.61) 


MARRIED 


.18 (2.12)** 


.17 (2.01)** 


.17 (2.08)** 


.15 (1.93)* 


.19 (2.37)** 


GLPREP 


.17 (1.27) 


.20 (1.49) 


.18 (1.37) 


.18 (1.43) 


.23 (1.79)* 


BSNS 


.64 (5.45)** 


.63 (5.39)** 


A7 (1.70)* 


.41 (3.53)** 


.52 (4.56)** 


TRAfflT*" 


.54 (2.34)** 


.61 (2.59)** 


.31 (.11) 


.41 (1.87)* 


.39 (1.73)* 


MAKWET*" 


.95 (3.20)** 


.88 (2.97)** 


.83 (2.29)** 


.85 (2.96)** 


.71 (2.45)** 


OTHER 


.09 (.42) 


.05 (.24) 


-.07 (.21) 


.04 (.22) 


-.02 (.10) 


AEVEBG 




.19 (.91) 








ODLL4YR 




-.17 (1.34) 








EMPSP 




.15 (1.44) 








PVT 




-.15 (1.22) 








peer 




-.06 (.45) 








gvt 




-.07 (.27) 








MDS 




-.30 (1.03) 




• 




APP 




-.25 (1.60) 








MUE 






A3 (1.53) 






S/HE 






.09 ( .31) 






LESS 






-.09 ( .31) 






SUM1 








.75 (6.18)** 




STUDY2 








.37 (2.81)** 




STUW3 








.21 (1 47) 




STUDY4 








-."0 (1.65)* 




TCHAST 










.50 (4.19)** 


JOBrtKT 










.30 (3.43)** 


n 


605 


605 


605 


605 


605 


R2 


.09 


.11 


.12 


.19 


.15 


R2 


.07 


.08 


.09 


.17 


.13 


F 


4.71 


3.53 


5.22 


8.46 


7.29 



226 
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TABLE 6.5 

SATISFACTION WITH VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 
CLASS OF '72 



HfcAN 1 



CUR 



RaCESE 

WHITE -HALE 



WHlTL-f EH 



MINORITY— HALE 



H1HOR1T V-FEH 



COLUHN TOTAL 




I 
1 
1 

-1- 
1 
1 
I 
I 

-i- 

1 
1 
I 
1 



VOCATION 
AL 

i 1 

2.95 1 

b53 i 

^519.00 I 

0.89 1 
1- 

2.V5 1 
904 1 
2 bob. 00 1 



0.79 J 

i- 

2.b0 i 
299 I 
836.00 i 
0.b5 i 

1 2.73 i 

1 303 1 

1 b28. 00 1 

1 0^.81 I 

2.V0 
*3>9 
6b4b.00 
0.*>4 



COLLEGE 
PK£P 

2 1 

<:.t>5 1 
1324 J 
J&05.00 1 
0.b7 1 

i— 

2.6b 1 
V99 1 
26b2.00 1 
O.b* i 

— — 1— 

2.bl 1 
205 1 
577.00 1 
0.b7 I 

1— 

*.bO 1 
233 j. 
653.00 1 
0.b6 I 

1— 

2.69 
2760 
7417.00 
O.bo 



OtMtRAL 



- 2.60 
1350 
3505.00 
0.b9 



2.57 
90 b 
U32.00 
0.8* 

2.60 
317 
b24.00 
0.78 

2.54* 
275 
698.00 
0.76 

2.58 
2b50 
7359.00 
0.84 



I 

-I 
I 

4 
I 
I 

-1 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
-I 
I 
I 
1 
1 
-I 



RGrt 
TOTAL 



2.70 
3526 
9529.00 
O.«0 

2.73 
2641 
7679.00 
0.83 

2.7* 
b21 
2237.00 
0.8* 

2.69 
811 
2179.00 
0.81 

2.71 
7*69 
21624.00 
0.86 



TABLE 6.6 

PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS WHO WOULD REPEAT THE SAME 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM BY CURRICULUM, RACE AND SEX 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



K ^ 



M tAiN 

bit utv 



1 



While MAlc 



OJLUrtN IuIal 





OL lLcol 




















1 


A 




A 


-t 1 






~ 1 












A 




1 




o A • 1 \ ^ 




J 


AC / 


1 




Df :> 


i it 5uu • *JU 


A 


I^o00»o0 


i 


J»000»Ol< I 


. Ov 


i t7. /<: 


A 


<t*t»OV 


i 




•"*-C • O * 




~A 




1- 






1 cu, 


1 


ui »*tc 


1 


*.v. / - i 


Ol • / 




1 


a JO* 


A 


7h I 




1 loVOO. 00 


i 


JLiuoo.uo 


i 






i nO» Vu 


i 




1 


ft »Wi 1 




J 5 * ♦ OV 


i 


co.o / 


A 


I i .( 1, 1 




i s r 


A 




i 


1 ' A 






i 




1 


-»l l • C v. I 


DOwO. v/x 




1 




1 


^ v • - w i 




i ^3 . vt 


i 


/ <. ♦ 7 j 


1 


*i« / 1 x 




1 *♦ / 


A 




i 


?1 1 


vo 


i *. .> 0 • 00 


A 


At C'O.OO 


A 


aIO.U 1 


f oot.oc 


l ^ c • ;o 


4 




A 


«i i • ^ ^ i 






-J- 










oi. JO 








^ t) . i i 




DO o 








< i ✓ 


i *:>u 






Z (l 00. Ou 




I oOC. 0( 




'to* U 




c .jb i 









r >r - 
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TABLE 6.7 

PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS WHO WOULD REPEAT THE SAME 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM AREA, 

RACE AND SEX 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Kb 



LuON i 



«MiTc M ALfc 

Whi I t I s tMALt * 



1 i 
it • It 1 

* Vow • o-u 

H.3 . 



lo J • i 



* i 

V i 

•t uu • vo i 

• ( i. i 

i J i 



i 

i- 

i c u . UJ i 
i i 



c 

O.L 
If* o 



*U.v7 tv.uv 



1 

1 0 V- • C w 

c • c 

CO • 
1 1 

t> O m H ^ 
C • ^ 

KO. U 

L • C 



J 



i \ u b f n 



i ** c • 



o 



O • I 



— 7 — i 1 -i -— 

i 

0.0 
i l 

ho. y i 

/I 

O f m i *i 

oi. 1 i 

R 



OS . J J, 



* i- 

1 

1 > 

1 Jl'v • c J 

DO. *t*t 



o i 
i- 

^ i 
5t'.Ol ] 

tv.i<_ 1 
i- 

iU i 

:>i»o<t i 

A- 

J6 J 
lOt U . UL i 



( 



U . L 



i 1 1 



u 



3^. 

it 



I L 1 M l 



v. ^ • W*t 

h r> 

^ u V 

*i t . *3 / 

^ J V, V «t'v 

*♦ / • 3 r 
to 

" L ♦ >0 



2b'J 




25 



1 



TAtt£ 6.8 



PFFEAT SAMF HICJf SCHOOL CtRPJCIJLIM 
RfGPESKICN WALYSES FDR NFN 

vni^cpp /nn/r worktrs 





B(t) 


B(t) 


P(t) 


E(t) 


B(t) 


RACF 


-.09 (1.34) 


-.08 (1.42) 


-.09 (1.61) 


-.08 (1.46) 


-.08 (1.30) 


SFS 


.04 (1.16) 


.01 (.42) 


.04 (1.31) 


.04 (1.19) 


.04 (1.22) 




.00 (.97) 


.00 (.86) 


.01 (1.35) 


.00 (.57) 


.00 (.81) 


PtFAL 


-.05 (1.18) 


-.05 (1.28) 


-.04 (1.08) 


-.05 (1.20) 


-.04 (.95) 


TOTJREfNCNIHS) 


.00 ( 1.53) 


.00 (.84) 


.00 (1.23) 


.00 (1.58) 


.00 (1.18) 


fJNICN 


-.08 (1.89)* 










TPAEE 


.38 (7.54)** 


.38 (7.47)** 


.14 (1.43) 


.34 (6.30)** 


.38 (7.30)** 


M7JT 


.03 (.69) 


.02 (.38) 


.03 (.74) 


.04 (.93) 


.04 (.80) 




.40 (7.73)** 


.35 (6.44)** 


.44 (8.40)** 


.41 (7.92,** 


.41 (7.R2)** 




v 18 (2.37)** 


.19 (2.44)** 


-.00 (.04) 


.17 (2.22)** 


.20 (2.60)** 


MAFKFT* 


.11 (.67) 


.13 (.84) 


-.13 (.72) 


.13 (.78) 


.12 (.77) 


OTHER 


.44 (4.83)** 


.44 (4.86)** 


.22 (1.80)* 


.42 (4.63)** 


.44 (4.86)** 


ATVDEG 




.12 (1.53) 








O0LL4YP 




.07 (1.29) 












.12 (2.55)** 








pvr 




.05 (.88) 








PCCT 




-.10 (1.71)* 








cvr 




-.28 (2.93)** 












-.08 (1.49) 








APP 




.05 (.91) 














.39 (3.77)** 






swf 






.27 (2.59)** 






IEPS 






.15 (1.40) 






STTJDY1 








.21 (2.98)** 




S3T11W2 








.05 (.85) 




STUDV3 








.06 (1.01) 




STtT>Y4 








-.04 (.75) 




TCHA5TT 










.07 (1.14) 












-.07 (1.74)* 


n 


63S 


635 


635 


635 


635 




.14 


.17 


.16 


.15 


.14 


?2 


.12 


.15 


.14 


.13 


.12 


K 


P.2P 


6.66 


P.45 


7.41 


7.64 



i 



23 ° 2 b 

ERIC 



TAH£ 6.9 



REIFAT SAME HIGH SCHOOL aPPICULUW 
RffiRESSECN ANALYSES FDR VOEN 

younger mjvr WDWERS 









Tit ¥\ 


B(t) 


B(t) 


pace 


-.IS (2.67)** 


1S O 6?)** 


• 1 D \ £. / ) 


—•id (^.o9) ww 


-.In (2.^/)** 




.01 f.1f) 


.01 ( 21) 


• U 1 [ • JU j 


•ul (.19) 


.01 (.1^) 


EXFFP 


-.01 (2.39)** 


-.01 (2.42)** 


— 01(9 91)** 


• U I [ Z.U f ) 


— .01 ( i.*nlj w 


RFAL 


.02 (.54) 


01 ( 61) 




no / >i£ \ 
•VZ (.4o) 


.02 (.40) 


TTM IRE (MONTHS) 


.00 ( 1 40) 


m io^ 


on / 1 X ^ 
•UU ( 1.4 5 ) 


•00 ( 1.29) 


.00 ( 1.38) 


UNION 


-.01 (.11) 










r aWDE 


.44 ( 1.22)** 


.45 (4.21)** 


•49 (3.13)** 




ii 1 /I CO ^ ** 




.15 (3.20)** 


.15 (3.18)** 


.15 (1 21)** 




• id (j./4; ww 




.52 (8.80)** 


.51 (8.18)** 


.52 (8.61)** 






RSNS 


.33 (6.15)** 


.33 (6.19)** 


.39 (3.13)** 


.30 (5.47)** 


11 ( R A9)** 


MAWET*" 


.40 (2.95)** 


.38 (2.83)** 


.47 (2.84)** 


.45 ( 1 14)** 






.38 (4.01)** 


.37 (3.88)** 


.46 (3.11)** 


.39 (4.12)** 


17 ( 1 Pi)** 


ACVDFG 




.15 (1.51) 








oxl4yr 




-.03 (.47) 








EM^SP 




.08 ( 1.71)* 








fvt 




-.01 (.12) 








peer 




02 ( 17) 








gvt 




-.09 (.73) 








K)S 




.10 (.76) 








APP 




-.04 (.51) 








MDRE 






.01 (.08) 






SAte 






-.10 (.69) 






LESP 






-.21 (1.63) 






STUDY 1 








.12 (2.11)** 




STUDY2 








-.10 (1.70)* 




STUDY3 








-.05 (.75) 




STUDW 








-.10 (1.76)* 




TOftST 










.06 (.94) 


JCPHUNT 










.08 (2.06)** 


n 


605 


605 


*05 


605 


605 


p2 


.17 


.18 


.19 


.20 


.18 




.15 


.15 


.17 


.!8 


.16 


F 


9.97 


6.68 


o.58 


9.58 


9.76 
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TABLE 6-10 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY CURRICULUM, RACE AND SEX 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



RS 



MEAN 
COUNT 
SOW 
5TD DEV 



CUR 



WHITE HALL 



1 



VOCATION 
AL 

1 I 



COLLEGE 
PhEP 

3 I 



GENERAL 



1 . 

I.jO I 
24 7 I 
o20.58 I 
1.6* I 



3 '.ft 

1 oz 
629 .0 o 

2 * j 3 



2*01 
101 

203 .33 
2.0b 







-I- 




-I- 




2 I 


0.90 


I 


3.29 


1 


1.67 
71 


WHITE FiSM ALE I 


30^ 


I 


132 


I 




272.92 


I 


4 34 .0 0 


I 


118. t>7 




1.31 


I 


1.99 


I 


2.08 
















1.73 

57 


I 


2.0* 


I 


1. J2 


MINOR MALE ° I 


I 


ZO 


I 


17 




. 98.75 


I 


40 .42 


I 


22.42 




2. 16 


i 


1.94 


I 


1.37 


4 I 


1. 14 


1 


2.55 


-I- 
I 


0.94 


rt in PErt 1 


46 


I 


21 


I 


21 




52.25 


I 


53.50 


I 


19.67 




1.37 


I 


2.07 


I 


0.97 






-I- 




-I- 




COLUMN TOTAL 


1. 14 

653 
744. 50 
1.63 




j> . 2 6 
355 
1156.92 
i .19 




1.7o 

zIO 
364.0b 
1.97 



ROW 
TOTAL 



^. 1b 
530 
1 15^.9^ 
2.27 

1.63 

50 6 
325 .bo 

1. 9^ 

1.72 

94 
161.5b 

2 . &0 

1.43 
bb 
125.4^ 
1.6 1 

1.3b. 
121b 

2265.50 
2.0a 



NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS 



50 
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TA*LE 6,11 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM, RACE AND SEX 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



15 



REA1 

COU1T 

son 

STD DET 



1 



VHITB BALE 



MITE FEMALE 



RIBOl RALE 



BIB PER 



OOlORH TOTAL 



¥23 



A GB I CULT 
□ IE 

1 l 



BKTG,D.E 
2 I 



HEALTH 



1*23 I 

24 I 

29.50 I 

1.68 I 

0.33 "l" 

1 I 
0.33 I 
0.0 I 

1- 

2.33 1 
,31 
7.00 1 
2.08 I 

1- 

2.00 I 
1 I 
2.00 I 
0.0 I 

1- 

1.34 
29 
38.83 
1.67 



1.6 1 I 

m .?o i 

3.14 I 

0.5l"l~ 

13, I 
6.67 I 
0.60 I 

— 1- 

d.O I 
0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 

1- 

0.0 I 

0 I 

0.0 I 

0.0 I 



3_ I 

0. 50 I 

1. eoV 

10 I 
18.00 I 
1.93 I 

1- 

0.0 I 

0 I 
0.0 I 
0.0 I 

~oIo""i" 

1 I 

0.0 I 

0.0 2 



BORE ECO 

morics 

4 I 



T8ADB 08 
I KDUST8 



B0SI1ESS 
OFFICE 
6 I 



OTB El 



0.17 I 
1 I 
0.17 I 
0.0 I 

0,82*1* 

T1 I 
9.00 I 
1.55 I 
— 1- 
1.81 I 
3 I 
5.42 I 
1.91 i 

0.39 I* 

3 I 

2.67 I 

1.02 I 



1.13 1 
,159 I 
179.17 I 
1.66 I 

1-16 I 

18 I 

.20.83 I 

1.36 I 

ll09~l" 
39% I 
42.33 I 
1.62 I 

1- 

1.12 I 
5 I 

5.58 r 

1.12 I 



0.96 

21. 17 
2.07 



1.54 

18.^0 
1.85 



0.96 

re 

17 .55 
1.47 



1.12 
221 
247.92 
1.61 




10BBE1 OF RISSIM3 OBSER TAT I ON S = 



628 



TAPLF 6.12 



PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE BY CUPPICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WO PKERS 



14 3 . 
2 1 



College Prep General 



5 4 
1 5 



4 0 
18 



Corral et ion 1 



'•vtif icate 1 



99 
6 3 
ft 0 
Q 0 



29 
56 
/5 
86 



27 
69 
26 

96 



Use_of 
' Tra _n inq c 



n 



85 
66 



26 
5 5 



29 
76 



Length of 
Training 



y 



1.05 
1.22 



1.22 
1.24 



.97 
83 



a Percentages a r based on those who participated in th< 
or ogr ar» • 



Percentages are based on those who completed the proqram 

Percentages arp based on those who participated m the 
nr.octrar • 



« 4 

TABLE 6.13 



PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR TECHNICAL 
I N ST I TUT F BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
. YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



AG 



MARKET HEALTH 



HE TRADE BSNS 



Participation n 



6 
26 



3 
17 



5 1 

23 



72 
2 1 



Comple tion n . 1 

% 50 



2 
67 



35 
*6 9 



4 1 

5P 



Cert i f ica t ion 



1 

100 



1 00 



2 

100 



30 
86 



3 7 

9 0 



Lengt h of 
Tra in incf 



X .50 1.P3 2.0 0 s 2.33 1 .-0 0 J. 07 

s.<3. .71 2.14 .00 1.53 1 .C6 "l.25 



3 



— 

t 



\ 



23! 



TABLE 6.14 



RACF 

SES 

RHRAL 

CLPREP 

BSNS 

MARKET 4 

TRADE 

OTHER 

P HYP PS 



R2 



COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF SKILLS 
LEARNED IN A PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR MEN 





YOU N (IFF 


ADULT 


WORKERS 






Completion 


Participation 


Used 


Skills 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


B 


(t) 


-.01 


( .28) 


-.04 


( .85) 


-.00 


( .08) 


-.02 


( .92) 


-.03 


(1.37) 


-.01 


( .49) 


-.03 


{ .92) 


-.08 


(2.39) ** 


-.04 


( 1.49) 


-.05 


(1.53) 


-.05 


(1.22) 


-.07 


(2.07)** 


-.02 


( .39) 


-.04 


( .68) 


-.04 


( .70) 


.32 


(2.92)** 


.25 


(1.85)* 


.30 


(2.81)** 


.02 


( .59) 


.02 


( .58) 


-.02 


( .57) 


-.10 


(1.53) . 


-.09 


(1.23) 


-.04 


( .70) 


.Of 


( 1 .05) 


.06 


( .86) 


.07 


( 1.10) 


635 




635 




635 




.03 




. .03 




.03 




.02 




.01 




.01 




2.35 




2.04 




2.07 





TABLE 6. J 5 



COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF SKILLS 





LFARNED IN A PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


OR 






TFCHNICAL 


INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN 








YOUMGFR ADULT WORKERS 








Completion 


Participation 


Used 


Skills 




B (tr 


B (t) 


B 


(t) 


MAPRT FD 


-.02 UTS) 


-.03 (.76) 


.01 


( .40 ) 


V MT 


-.01 f . 2 1 ) 


.04 ( .91 ) 


.0 1 


( .27 ) 


SES v ^ 


-.01 S^4 7) 


.03 (1.03) 


.01 


( .23) 


PI'PAL 


.05 (T>3) 


.05 (1.36) 


.01 


( .44 ) 


''LPRLP 


-.04 (.97) 


-.05 (J .00) 


-.06 


(1.36) 




-.01 (.28) 


.0 3 (.11) 


.01 


( .16) 


MARKET 4 " 


'-.07 (.76) 


-.05 (.40) 


-.05 


( .54 ) 


TKALE + 


.10 (1.26) 


.07 (.8 1) 


.06 


( .78) 


< iTIILP 


-.06 (.OH) 


-.09 (1.05) 


-.on 


(1.37) 


PHY KM S 


-. H ( 1 ." 1 ) * 


-. 1 '. f 1.86)* 


-.12 


(!./»:)* 


n 


605 


6 05 


605 




n 

! \ 


.02 


.02 


.02 




I" 


.00 


.01 


.00 




r 


1.03 


1 . !8 


1 .06 





9 

ERIC 
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TABLE 6.16 



COMPLETION OF AND PARTICIPATION IN A 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAM 
FOR CLASS OF '72 







Vocational 


College Prep 


General 


Participation* 


n 




1,294 


2 


,051 


1 


,757 




% 




39 




33 




36 


Coraple t ion 


n 




498 


1 


,188 




699 




X 




38 




58 




40 






AG 


MARKET 


HEALTH 


HE 


TRADE 


BSNS 


Participation 


n 


87 


123 


58 


34 


428 


564 




% 


34 


36 


45 


24 


45 


38 


Comp 1 e t io n 


n 


42 


39 


20 


12 


211 


17 4 




% 


48 


32 


34 


35 


49 


31 



TABLE 6.17 

COMPLETION OF A VOCATI 0 NAL-TE CHN IC/vL PROGRAM 
CLASS OF '72 



Men 
B (t) 



Wome n 
B (t) 



RACE 

RURAL 

SES 

CLPREP 

BSNS 

MARKET 

TRADE 

OTHER 



.00 
.02 
.00 
.04 
. n i 
.04 
.07 
,01 



(.22) 
(2.63)** 
(1.12) 
(4.34)** 

(.21) 
(1-35) 
(4.70)** 
(♦24) 



.00 ( .10) 

.02 (2.35)** 
%00 ( .00) 

.06 (5.86)** 

•02 (1.91)* 
-.0 3 (.78) 

.08 (1.95)* 

.02 (.73) 



F 



7,732 
.01 
.01 
6.54 



6,840 
.01 
.01 
9.17 
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ERLC 



f 



t a nr. f r>.iR 



COMPLETION OF A BUSINESS OP TFCHNICAL INSTITUTE PPOGPAM 

NLS-LME 



B oys 
B (t ) 



Girls 



B ( t ) 



HSr 1 6 + 

UMEMP 

ACE 

PACE 

BSNS 

AGE Sp 

SFS 

VOCATIONAL 

CLPPEP 

PUPAL 

CTTYCEN 

SOUTH 

HSC1* 

MAPPIED 

WIDOWED 

D IV/SEP 

HOUSE 



, 0 1 
.00 
,05 
, 0 3 
,03 
.00 
00 
0 3 
03 
, 04 

on 
o 1 

,06 



.?7) 

.31) 

♦ 9 Q ) 

1.43) 

.79) 

.75) 

1.00) 

1 .73) 

1.56) 

1 .78 ) * 

.0B) 

. 71 ) 

3.06)** 



-.0 1 

- . 00 
.02 
.02 
.02 

- . 00 
-.00 

- . 04 
. 00 

-.03 
-.02 

-.04 
-.02 
-.10 
-.0 1 

- .0 1 
-.01 



.42 ) 

.4?) 

.46) 

1.18) 

.78) 

. 39) 

. 29 ) 

. Q6) 

.23) 

1.46) 

1.32) 

2.01)** 
. 95 ) 
.81) 
. 56 ) 
. 38 ) 
1.71)* 



n 

P : 
? : 
F 



1,416 
. 04 
.03 
4 .09 



1,236 
.02 
.00 
1.14. 



238 



TABLE 6.19 



PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL BY' CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Voca t ional 



jon a 1 College Prep 



Partici pa tion 

Completion 

Certificate 



Use of 
Tr a ini ng 

Length of 
Training 



n 

n 

n 
% 

n 
% 



S • A , 



132 

20 

94 

7 2 

87 

93 

93 
7 5 

.Q5 

1.16 



64 
17 

48 
76 

44 
94 

44 

73 

1 .26 
1.45 



Ge n_e£a 1^ 

4 1 

19 

28 
70 

2 5 

89 

25 
68 

.68 

.79 



TABLE 6.20 

PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
PY VOCATI ONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



AG 



MAPKFT 



Compl e tion 



2 
6 

1 

50 



6 

19 

5 
83 



HEALTH 

3 
23 

3 

100 



HE 

2 
1 1 

1 

50 



TRADE PSNF 



50 
22 

37 

76 



6 5 
1 9 

4 4 



Cer t i f i ca t ion 



1 

100 



4 

80 



3 

100 



1 

100 



3 4 

Q 2 



4 1 



length of 
Tra i n i n a 



y 

s • 



2.00 
2.83 



50 
55 



1.00 
1.73 



1 .20 
1 . 25 



1.07 
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TABLE 6.21 



COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF SKILLS 
LEARNED IN A PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR MEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



C omple t ion 
B (t) 



Participation 
B (t) 



Used Skills 
B (t) 



RACE 

SES 

RURAL 

CLPREP 

BSNS 

MARKET"*" 

TRADE 

OTHER 

PHYRES 



.00 ( .00) 

.03 ( 1.42) 

-.01 ( .19) 

-.02 ( .44) 

.0 1 ( .13) 

.18 (1.49) 

-.0 1 ( .22) 

12 ( 1.69)* 

.07 ( .99) 



.00 (.03) 

.01 (.23) 

.03 (.84) 

.00 (.06) 

.10 (1.42) 

.14 (1.00) 

.01 ( ; 3 2 ) 

.09 (1.19) 

.04 (.50) 



.01 ( .24) 

.01 ( .56) 

-.04 (1.39) 

-.00 ( .09) 

.04 ( .60) 

.21 (1.72)* 

.01 ( .21) 

-.03 ( .40) 

.04 (.59) 



n 

R 2 
R2 

F 



635 
.01 
.00 
1.05 



635 
.01 
-.00 
.74 



635 
.0 1 
-.00 
.7 3 



TABLE 6.22 

COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF SKILLS 
LEARNED IN A PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Com pi e tion 
B (t) 



Participat ion 
B (t) 



Used Skills 
B (t) 



MARRIED 


.02 


( - 


83) 


.05 


(1.61) 


/ .04 


(1 


.33) 


RACE 


-.01 


( - 


33) 


- .00 


( .05) 


-.00 


(. 


09) 


S E S 


.02 


( - 


97) 


.05 


(1.79)* 


.03 


(1 


.44) 


RURAL 


-.02 


C 


53) 


-.03 


( .77) 


-.04 


(1 


.44) 


CLPREP 


-.01 


( - 


12) 


-.07 


(1.36) 


-.01 


( • 


14) 


B S N S 


.02 


( - 


48) 


-.01 


( .22) 


.03 


( • 


92) 


MARKET"*" 


.06 


( . 


60) 


.06 


( • 58) 


-.00 


( • 


04) 


TRADE* 


.25 


(3 


.25)** 


.17 


( 1 .93)* 


.21 


(2 


.86)* 


OTHER 


.04 


( . 


56) 


-.04 


( .52) 


.02 


( • 


23) 


PHYRES * 


-'.0 2 


( - 


25) 


- .06 


( .75) 


-.05 


(. 


77) 



R2 

F 



60S 
.02 
.01 
1.4 4 



605 
.02 
.01 
1 .43 



605 
.03 
.01 
1 .63 



?4p 



TABLE 6.23 



FOUR YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Participation 

Completion 

Certificate 

Use of 
Training 

Length of 
Training 



n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 



s • d 



Vocational 

113 
17 

49 
44 

49 
100 

62 
61 

2.54 

1.58 



College Prep Genera 1 



253 
69 

190 
75 

188 
99 

159 
67* 

3. 29 

1.48 



63 
29 

36 
58 

35 
97 

37 
63 

2.94 

1.47 



TABLE 6.24 

FOUR YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAM BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 







AG 


MARKET 


HEALTH 


HE 


TRADE 


BSNS 


Participation 


n 


7 


5 


3 ( 


1 


28 


65 




% 


22 


22 


23 


6 


12 


19 


Completion 


n 


3 


3 


1 


0 


12 


28 




% 


43 


60 


33 




44 


44 


Certification 


n 


3 


3 


1 


0 


12 


28 




Z 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 


Length of 


X 


3.14 


2 .60 


2 .60 


1 .00 


2.68 


2.38 


Tra ining 


s . d . 


1.57 


1.52 


1.52 


.00 


1.70 


1.57 
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TABLE 6.25 



COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF SKILLS 
LEARNED IN A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY FOR MEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WOPKERS 



Compj_£it i on 
P ( t ) 7 



p (t) 



Used Ski lis 
™* B { t ) 



PACE 

S FJR 

P r 'P AL 

CJPFEP 

PSNS 

MAFKET H 

TRADE 

OTHER 

THYPES 



. 0 1 
.06 
,02 
. 3 3 

,04 
,06 
, 1 1 

, 0 5 
, 0 1 



( . 30 ) 

( 2 . * 9 ) * * 

( .59) 

( 7.93)** 

( .60 ) 

( .48) 

(2.65)** 

( .66) 

(16) 



,05 
. 1 3 

,06 
, 3 1 

.0 3 
,0 2 
,20 
,04 
, 1 3 



( .97) 

( 4 .84 ) ** 

(1.47) 

(6.55)** 

(.38) 

(.11) 

(4.34)** 

( . 52) 

( 1 . 5*) 



,0 1 
,07 
,03 
,22 

0 1 

■ 14 

1 3 
05 
04 



(.20) 
(2.62)** 
( .96) 

(4.91) ** 
( . 19) 
(1.62) 

(2.92) ** 
(66) 

( . 57) 



n 

P 2 

P * 
I 



63^ 
.21 
.22 
1.76 



635 
.25 
.24 
3 .40 



635 
. 14 
. 1 3 
11.61 



TA PI, FT 6.2* 



} 



COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF SKILLS 
LFAPPEP IN A FOUP-YFAP COLLEGF OR UNIVFRSITY FOR WOMEN 
YOU N GE P ADULT WO R KF P S 



P ( t ) 



Part icipat ion 



Used Skills 
B ( t ) 



MARRIED 
PAOF 
F FS 
PUPAL 
^LPP EP 
P S K S 
* A PKET 
TRADE 
fiTHFP 
PFYFFF 



-.0 2 ( . 7? ) 

-.06 (1.42) 

.12 (4.73)** 

-.0 1 ( . 22 ) 

.31 (6.76)** 

-.10 (2.^7)** 

-.11 (1.04) 

-.06 ( .76 ) 

-.13 ( 1 .R 0 ) * 

-.01 (.07) 



-.00 (.03) 

-.07 (1.46) 

.15 (5.40)** 

-.08 (2.24)** 

.42 ( a . 1 6 ) ** 

-.08 (1.73)* 

- . 0 Q ( . P 1 ) 

-.10 ( 1 . 0 P ) 

-.13 ( 1 .5P) 

.01 (.111 



.02 (.71) 

-.06 (1.45) 

.09 (3.67)** 

- . 00 (.13) 

.27 ( S . 7 3 ) * * 

-.06 (1.41) 

-.15 (1.39) 

-. 07 ( . 8 0 ) 

- . 07 (.07) 

-.03 ( . 3R ) 



2 1 



MS 
. ?f 
.25 
. 1 1 



6 0 5 
. * 1 
.30 
? 6 . 6 0 



60S 
. 1 9 
. 1 7 
13.07 



!42 



TARLE 6.27 

COMPLFTION OF AND PARTICIPATION IN A 
FOUR YEA R OOLLFCF PROGRAM 
fLA OF '7? 



Vocat i ona 1 



College Prep General 



Participation n 

% 



1,215 
37 



5,32 1 
87 



2, 598 
53 



Completion n 



147 

1 2 



3,066 
58 



778 
30 



AG M A PKFT HEALTH HF TRADE BSNS 

Participation n 75 146 67 35 304 588 

% t 30 42 52 25 32 40 

Completion n ^1 3 24 18 5 30 5 7 

* >J7 16 27 14 1 0 1 0 



TABLE 6.28 

COMPLETION OF FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE PROGRAM 
CLASS OF '72 



Men Women 





P 


ill 


P 


.ill 


PACE 


-.0 1 


( 1 . c 2 ) 


.00 


( . 25) 


PUPAL 


-.07 


(JL. 6 6 ) * * 


-.06 


(5.88)** 


SES 


-.00 


( . 08) 


. 00 


(1.59) 


CLPR EP 


. 3 1 


(29.^5)** 


. 3 2 


(28.21)** 


PPN S 


-. 1 2 


(3.96)** 


-.16 


(11.41)** 


MARKET 


-.12 


( 3 .96} ** 


-.11 


( 2.76) ** 


TP ADF 


-. 14 


(8.55)** 


-,15 


(3.17)** 


OTHER 


- . 09 


(3.09)** 


-.12 


(4.54)** 



7,732 
. 17 
. 17 

1° 7 . S 0 



* ,840 
. 19 

. 1 9 

? o f . 3 q 
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TABLE 6.29 



Participation 
Coropl e t Ion 



ADVANCED DEGREE PROGRAM BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



n 
% 

n 

% 



Voca tional 

14 
2 

6 
46 



Co li eg e Prep G eneral 



92 
25 

61 
66 



10 
5 

7 
70 



Cert if icate 



n 

% 



6 

100 



61 
100 



7 

100 



Use of 
Training 

Length of 
Tra ining 



n 

% 



s . d 



7 
70 

1 .07 

1 .33 



64 
74 

2 .00 

1 .73 



7 
78 

2.30 

1 .64 



TABLE 6.30 



ADVANCED DEGREE PROGRAM BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



AG 



MARKET 



HEALTH 



HE 



TRADE 



BSNS 



P articipation n 1 2 

% 3 9 



1 

8 



6 
2 



Completion 



n 

% 



1 

100 



1 

50 



3 

5 0 



Ce r t i f ica t e 



n 

% 



1 

100 



1 

100 



3 

100 



L e n g t h of 
Training 



X 

s , d . 



1 .00 



1 .83 

1 .60 



2.00 
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Tab 1 e 6 . 3 1 



COMPLETION O*, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF 
SKILLS LEAPNED FROM AN ADVANCED DEGPEF PROGRAM 

FOR MEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 





Completion 


Participation 


Used 


Skills 




B ( t ) 


r it) 


B 


( t ) 


PACE 


. 00 


(.14) 


.01 (.24) 


. 0 2 


( .69) 


SES 


.04 


(2.23)** 


.04 (2.25)** 


.04 


(2.50)** 


RURAL 


-.00 


( .08) 


-.0 0 (.09) 


-.00 


( .00 ) 


CLPREP 


. 1 2 


( 4.39) ** 


.18 (5. 58) ** 


. 1 0 


(3.79)** 


BSNS 


. 0 2 


( .48) 


.00 (.08) 


. 0 1 


(,.26) 


MARKET"*" 


-.04 


( .49) 


. 0 5 ( . 54 ) 


-.05 


('.57) 


TRADE 


-.0 3 


(1.2 1) 


-.04 (1.17) 


-.04 


(153) 


OTHER 


-.0 3 


( .68). 


-.0 1 ( . 26 ) 


-.04 


( . 84 ) 


PHYPES 


-.03 


( .57) 


-.06 (1.01) 


-.0 2 


( . 54 ) 


n 


635 




635 


635 






.09 




. 1 2 


.08 






.07 




. 1 0 


.07 




F 


6.62 




9.24 


6.00 





Table 6.32 

COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF 
SKILLS LFAPNFD FROM AN ADVANCED DEGREF PPOGRAM 

FOP WOMEN 
YOUNGFR ADULT WO RKERS 



Corn p let jo n Partic i p a-t i o n Usee! Skills 





B (t 


) 


B 


( t ) 


P 


(t ) 


MARRIED 


. 0 0 


( .07) 


-.0 1 


(.52) 


00 


(.11) 


RACE 


-.00 


( . IP) 


.00 


(.10) 


-.01 


( .51 ) 


SF£ 


. 0 3 


(2.14)** 


.04 


(2.08)** 


. 0 3 


( 1.74)* 


RURAL 


. 0 0 


( .00 ) 


-.00 


(.07) 


-.00 


( .04 ) 


CLPR EP 


. 1 2 


(4.51)** 


. 20 


(6.21)** 


. 16 


(5.7^)** 


PSNS 


-.0 3 


( 1.3 71 


-.0 3 


( 1.06) 


-. 0? 


( . 78 ) 


M A PK F T + 


-.0 3 


(.54) 


. 0 3 


( .43) 


-.03 


( . 40 ) 


TP APF 


-.0 3 


(."65) 


-.04 


( .68) 


-.02 


( . 39) 


nTHFP 


. 0 1 


( . 14 ) 


-.00 


( . 00 ) 


.02 


( . 36 } 


nil yp k q 


-.OS 


( 1.2°) 


-.OQ 


( 1 . f> P ) * 


-.Of 


(1.4?) 



9 
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n 60 5 60S 605 



p2 ' 

P 7 .10 .15 .12 



I 1 .16 .13 

10 .15 .12 

7.36 11.26 9.07 



27- 



TABI F 6 . 3 3 

COMPLFT ION OF AM ADVANCED DFGPFF PROGRAM 
CLASS OF '7? 



Me n 
P ( t ) 



Wome n 
B* (t) 



PUPAL 
f LPPEP 

r> p r T £ 

v.\ PKET 
TP ADF 
PTHFR 



-.00 
-.0? 
. 0 0 

-.0 1 
.02 

-.0 1 
.0 1 



( 1 .so ) 
( 3 .8 5 ) ** 
( . 26) 

( 1 2. Q 1 ) ** 
( . An ) 

(1.15) 
( 1 .RPJ*. 
( .60 ) 



00 
, 0 1 
00 
"5 
0 2 
02 
0 1 
0 2. 



(1.42) 

(2.95)** 

( .76) 

( Q . 58 ) ** 

(3.01)** 

(1.18) 

( . 39) 

(1.62)' 



n - 
o 
P* 

p^ 



7,732 

.n 

.03 
33.49 



6,840 
.03 
.03 

23.24 



246 

27 J 



TABLE 6.34 

APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Vocational College .Prep General 



Par t icipat Io n 

Completion 

Certificate 



Length o f 
Training" 



n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 



Use * of Training n 

% 



X 
s . d 



109 
16 

78 
72 

51 . 
65 

85 
83 

.97 - 
1 .46 



65 
18 

54 
83 

30 
57 

50 
77 

.82 
1.39 



18 
8 

1 4 
78 

10 
7 1 

13 
60 

1.06 
1.47 



1ABLF, 6.3 5 

APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Participation 



n 

% 



AG 

8 

25 



MARKET 

2 
9 



HEALTH 

2 
15 



HE 

3 
1 7 



TRADE 

62 
28 



BSNS 

29 

9 



Comp le t ion 



n 

% 



5 

63 



2 

100 



2 

100 



1 

33 



41 
68 



100 



Cer tif ica te 



3 
60 



2 

100 



2 

100 



1 

100 



28 
6-3 



i 2 
5 0 



Length of 
T raining 



X 
s .d 



1 .29 
1.70 



71 



33 1.3 3 

58 1.61 



.8 1 
1.18 
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TABI. E 6 . 3 6 



COMPLFTION OP, PA PTICIPATION IN, AND USF OF 
SKILLS LEARNED IN APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 

FOR MEN 







yon v cep 


API! LT WO RKEPT 










Comp 1 e t i o n 


r t i r j t i tin 


Used 


Skills 






P (t 


) 


'> { t )" 


B 


(t ) 




PACT • 


-.0 1 


( . 30 ) 


-.07 f 1 . 3 1 ) 


-.04 


( .87) 




S PS 


.0 1 


( .40) 


.01 ( . 30 ) 


-.0 1 


( . 27 ) 




P MR AL 


-.04 


(1.23) 


-.06 (1.72)* 


-.07 


(2.22) 




r LPREP 


. 0 5 


(1.20) 


.07 (1.63) 


.06 


(1.56) 




PS MS 


.09 


( 1 .M ) 


* .14 ( 1 ,QP) ** 


. 1 0 


(1.67) 


* 


v A PKE T + 


. 1 3 


(1.07) 


.10 (.75) 


. 1 4 


(1.10) 




TP ADE 


.09 


(2.23)** 


.17 (3.87)** 


. 1 3 


(3.10) 


* + 


O T H F P 


. 1 0 


(1.41) 


.15 ( 1 .P 3 ) * 


. 18 


(2.41) 


+ + 


PH YPFS 


. 1 6 


(2.33)** 


.16 (2.04)** 


r 18 


(2.55) 


* + 


n 


6 35 




6 35 


635 






P ? 


.0 2 




.04 


.04 






P<> 


. 0 0 




. 0 3 


. 0 2 






F 


1.54 




2.81 


2.67 







TABLE 6.37 

COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND MS F OF SKILLS 
LEAF NED I APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING FOP WOMEN 
YOUNGFR ADULT 'wORKEPS 



Cnpp 1 e t 1 Oil 

_____ 



Participation 
P ( t ) 



User* Skills 
B ( t ) 



v /> PRI EP 

P* r E * 

H MP AL 

pp ep 
P s * s 

M A FKF T + 

TP ADE + 
' • T V E P 
PM VP E S 



. 0 3 

. n * 
, o 1 

. 0 1 

, n n 

00 

n fv 

1 3 

■ n 3 
o c 



( 1.16) 
(1.54) 
f • 71 ) 
f .51 ) 
(2.72)** 
( .0* ) 
( . 75) 
(2.24)** 

( . *9 ) 
( .87) 



, 0 ? 
,04 

. n ? 

, r ) 0 
, 0 R 

, n o 
, o 7 

1 2 
, n 9 

0*1 



(1.06) 
A 1.32) 
(.84) 
(.04) 
(2.30)** 
( .00) 
( .80) 
(1.02)* 
(1.56) 
' . 24 ) 



, 0 1 
, 0 5 
, 00 
, 0 1 
, 0 7 
. 0 1 
, 0 4 
, 06 
, 1 1 
0 3 



( . 53 ) 
(1.60) 
( . 07 ) 
(.51) 
(2.1*)** 
( .30) 
( .60) 
(1.06) 
(2.17)** 
( • 5 o ) 



6 n 5 

. 0 4 
. 0 3 
• . A 1 



6 n 5 
. o 3 
. o 2 

2.11 



60 5 
. 0 3 
. 0 1 

1 .59 



!48 



9 

ERIC 



TAB£E 6.3 8, 

completion of and participation in 
An apprenticeship training 

CLASS OF '72 



Participation 
Completion 



n 
% 

n 
% 



Vo cational 

69 
2 

42 
61 



Coll e ge Prep General 



95 
2 

54 
57 

I 



j B3 
2 

45 \ 
54 



Participation 



Completion 



n 
% 

n 
% 



AG 

6 

2 

4 

67 



MARKET 

12 
4 

9 
75 



HEALTH 

1 
1 



HE 
0 



TABLE 6.39 

COMPLETION OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 
1 CLASS OF *72 




T RADE 

42 

5 

2 1 

50 



BSN S 

8 
1 

7 ' 
88 



RACE 

r;jral 
ses 

CLPR EP 

BSNS 

MARKET 

TRADE 

OTHER 



Men 
B (t) 



-.00 
•.00 
-.00 
.00 
.00 
.03 
.0 1 
.00 



(.48) 

( • 32) , 

(1.29) 

(.03) 

(.55) 

( 2.86) ** 

(2. 15)** 

(.34) 



Wome n 
B (t) 



.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
• 0 1 
.00 



( 3.00)** 
( 1.21 ) 

( ;9oj . 

( .56) 
(.26) 
( .49) 
(1.78)* 
( .48) 



7,732 
.00 
.00 
1 .87 



6,840 
.00 
.00 
1 .9 1 



ER?C 



249 

•27 r 



TABLE 6.40 



EMPLOYE R- SPONSORED TRAINING BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Voc a tional College Prep General 



Part icipat ion 

C ompletion 

Certificate 

U se of 
Training 

Length of 
Training 



n 
% 

n 
% 

n 
% 

n * 
% 

X 

3 . d ■ 



144 
2 1 

128 
90 

99 
78 

M8 
89 

• 43 
1.11 



90 
24 

81 

90 

63 
78 

76 
85 

,22 
,79 



35 
-16 

32 
9 1 

25 
78 

30 
88 

. 1 7 
.62 



TABLE 6,41 



EMPLOYER- SPONSORED TRAINING BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



AG 



MARKET 



HEALTH 



HE TRAD? BSNS 



n 
% 



4 
13 



8 
35 



3 
23 



3 
17 



59 
26 



64 
19 



C ompl et ion 



n 
% 



4 

100 



8 

1C0 



3 

1 CO 



3 

100 



5 1 
88 



56 
89 



Certificate 



n 
% 



2 
50 



5 
63 



3 

100 



2 
67 



42 
84 



43 
77 



Length of 
Training 



X 
£ • d 



2.25 
2 .87 



- .38 
1.06 



.33 
.58 



.49 
1 .26 



28 
70 



ERLC 
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TABLE 6.42 

COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF 
SKILLS LEARNED IN EMPLOYE R- SPONSORED 
TRAINING FOR MEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 





Completion 


Participation 


IT c e* A 

u sea 


JKH is 




B ( t) 


B 


( t ) 


g 


\ u J 


RACE 


•02 ( -38) 


-.00 


( -08) 


.00 


( .00) 


SES 


.03 (1.19) 


.0*3 


d-02) 


.04 


(1.59) 


RURAL 


-.00 ( .03) 


-.02 


( .50) 


. 0 0 


( OR "> 


CLPREP 


.07 (1.45) 


.07 


d-38) 


.06 


(1.27) 


BSNS 


.01 ( .13) 


.03 


( .45) 


.01 


( .12) 


MARKET* 


.29 (2.09)** 


.26 


(1.82)* 


.28 


(2.08)** 


TtlADE 


.08 (1.72)* 


. 10 


(2 .06)** 


.07 


(1.53) 


O^ER 


-.02 (.30) 


.0 4 


( .49) 


-.05 


( -68) 


P4YRES 


-.03 ('.39) 


.06 


(.77)* 4 


-.06 


( .80) 














n 


635 


635 




635 




R2 


.02 


.02 




.01 




P 


.00 


.00 




.0)} 




F 


1.15 


1.26 




1.38 








TABLE 6. 


43 







COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, \N D USE OF 
SKILLS' LEARNED IN EMPLOYER-SPONSORED 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN, 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS * 



Completion 



Participation 



Used Skills 





B (t) 


B 


(t) 


6 


(t) 


NtfARRIED, 


.04 


(1.29) 


.03 


( -99) 


.0 4 


(1.33) 


ra,cf: 


.03' 


( .66) 


.01 


( .31) 


-j03 


(.U) 


SES 


~.'0 2 


(.70) 


-.u2 


( -85) 


-.01 


( .46) 


RURAL 


-.04 


(1-13) ' 


-.04 


(1.11) 


-*0 7 


(1.88)* 


CLPREP 


.09 


(1.80)* 


.10 


(2 .01)** 


.07 


(1 .56-t 


BSNS 


.03 


(.68) 


.05 


(1.10) 


.03 


( .78), 


MARKET* 


.19 


(1.64)* 


. 18 


(1.54) 


.12 


(1.10) 


TRADE* 


.09 


(.96; 


i09 


( .95) 


.06 


(.67) 


OThER 


.07 


( .87) 


.07 


( .85) 


.02 


(.25) 


PHYRES . 


-.03 


( .34) 


.04 


( .46) 


.00 


( .00) 


n 


605 




605 




605 




R2 


.01 




.01 




.ov 




R2 


-.00 




- .00 




- .oo 4 




F 


.87 




.78 




.87 





25] 
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TABLE 6.44 



COMPLETION OF AND PARTICIPATION IN 
EMPLOYER-SPONSORED TRAINING 
CLASS OF f 72< 



Participation n 

% 



Vocational 

332 
10 



College Prep Ge neral 



850 
14 



509 
11 



Comple t ion 



276 
83 



677 

80 



397 

78 



Pa r t ic ipat ion n 



Completion ^ n 

Z 



AG 

22 
9 

19 

86 



MARKET 

33 
10 

29 

88 



HEALTH 

1 1 

9 

10 

91 



HE 

9 
7 

7 

78 



TRADE 

93 
10 

70 
75 



BSNS 

164 
11 

141 

86 



TABLE 6.45 

COMPLETION OF EMPLOYER-SPONSORED TRAINING 
CLASS OF f 72 



Men Women 

B (t) B (tj 

RACE -.00 ( .69) -.01 (1 .43) 

RURAL -.01 (.87) -.03 (3.44)** 

SKS -.00 (.45) .00 (.08) 

CLPREP .01 (1.66)* .03 (4.13)** 

BSNS -.02 ( .85) ' .02 (1.51) 

MARKET -.01 (.62) .02 (.62) 

TRADE -.01 (1.06) -.03 (.96) 

OTHER -.02 (.87) -.01 (.47) 



a 

R2 
R2 
F 



7,732 
.00 
.00 
1.31 



6,840 
.01 
.00 

4 .87 



252 



TABLF 6 .4_6 

COMPLETION OF COMPANY TRAINING SCHOOL 
NLS-LME 



f Boys Girls 

P ( t *) B ( t ) 

HSC16+ -.12 (3.31)** -.06 (1.62) 

'UNEMP .01(1. 40) -.01(1. 73) 

AGE .07(1.06) .10(1.48) 

PACE -.06(1.77)* .02 ( .85) 

BSNS -. 00 ( . 0 7) .04 ( 1 . 3 5) 

AGE SQ -.00 (.76) -.00 (1.34) 

SES .00 (1.98)** .00 (.18) 

VOCATIONAL .02 (.61) -.01 (.09) 

CLPPEP .00 S . 1 7) .06(2.31) 

RUPAL -.12 (3.94)** -.03 (.86) 

CENCITY -.05 (2.20)** -.03 (.86) 

SOUTH .06 (2.20)** I 

HSC16 .00 (.15) -.10 (3.60) 

MARRIED .02 ( .67) 

WIDOWED -. 1P (1.07) 

DIV/SEP .05 (1.61) 

MDHOUSF -.13 (2.7 1) 

HOUSE * -.02 (2.79) 

n 1,416 A 1,236 
? 2 



1ST 



P^ .06 .04 

P 2 .05 .03 

6.45 3.64 



TABLE f.47 



GOVER NMFNT- SPONSOR FP TRAINING BY CURRICULUM FOP 
YOUNGER APULT WORKERS 



Pa r t icipati on 

Completion 

Certificate 

Use of 
Tra i n inq 

T en at h of 
Tr a i n i n a 



n 



Vocational Co 1 3 eqe Prep Gene raj 



X 

s. . 



33 
5 

2 4 
75 

9 
39 

20 
7 1 

.34 
.7 0 



6 
2 

4 

RO 

1 

3 

75 

33 
, 5 2 



1 6 
7 

12 

80 

* 9 
75 

9 
64 

>69 
>P7 



TABLE 6.48 



GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED TRAINING BY VOCATIONAL PFOGRAM 
YOUNGFP ADULT WORKERS 



AG 



MARKET 



HEALTH 



HE 



TRADE 



P S N S 



Pa r t i_c ££a t ion n 

Corpl e tion , n 

r o r t i f i c a t e n 

Length of X 

Trainina . d . 



1 

4 
1 

1 on 
1 

100 

1.00 
. 0 0 



1 7 

2 
67 

2 

10 0 

. 3 3 
• 58 



1 3 



1 1 

92 

3 

3 0 

. 3 1 

.*3 



1 5 



'1 0 
A7 

3 

3 0 

. 3 n 
.84 



254 



ERLC 



2i> J 



TABLE 6.49 



COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION IN, 
IN GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED 
YOUNGER ADULT 



AND USE OF SKILLS LEAPNEO 
TRAINING FOR MFN 
WO RKE RS 



RACE 

FES 

RURAL 

CLPREP 

BSNS 

MARKET** 

T PADE 

OTHER 

PHYRES 



Completion 
B ( t ) 



, 0 1 

, 0 2 

, o 1 

,04 
, 0 1 
,59 
,0 1 
, 0 1 
, 0 7 



( .43) 
(1.27) 
( .6°) 

(1.80) * 
( . 39) 

( .86) 
( .57) 
(.14) 

(1.81) * 



Part xcipation 
R (t) 



( T sed Ski lis 



. 0 1 

. 0 2 
, 02 

, 05 
, 0 2 
,53 
, 0 1 
03 
. 06 



( . 30 ) 
(1.52) 
(1.29) 
(1.95) 
( .55) 
( .74 ) 
( .44 ) 
75) 



( 

( 1.54) 



R ( t ) 



, 0 1 
, 0 1 
. 0 0 
, 0 1 
,02 
,09 
, 0 1 
,04 
,04 



( . 47 ) 
(1.30) 
( . 00 ) 
(.41) 
( . 83 ) 
(1.66) 
( .79) 
(1.24) 
(1.40) 



P 



63 5 
. 0 2 
. 0 0 
1.28 



635 
. 0 2 
. 0 1 
1.67 



635 
.02 
. 0 0 
1.23 



7 A P L E 6.50 



COMPLETION 
LEARNED IN 



OF, PARTICIPATION IN, AND USE OF SKILLS 
GOVE RNMFNT-SPONSORED TRAINING FOR WOMEN 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 







Completion 


Participation 


Used Skills 






B ( t ) 


B (t) 


B (t) 






MARRI ED 




-.0 2 (1.56) 


-.04 (2.69) ** 


-.0 2 


( 


1.35) 


PACE 




.07 (3.65)** 


- 1 3 (5.43)** 


.09 


( 


5. 09) ** 


SES 




.01 ( . 72 ) 


.03 ( 1 . 82 ) * 


. 0 2 


( 


2.28)** 


RURAL 




.00 (.13) 


.01 ( . 66 ) 


-.0 1 


( 


. 40 ) 


CL PREP 




-.0 3 (1.54) 


-.06 (2.28)** 


-.0 5 


( 


2.73)** 


BSNS 




-.0 1 ( .46 ) 


-.02 (1.03) 


-.0 3 


( 


1.68) * 


MARKET* 


J 


-. 0 3 ( . 7 0) 


-.06 (1. 09) 


-.0 4 


( 


.98 ) 


TRADE* 


. 0 ( 1 . 39 ) 


.00 (.03) 


. 0 2 


( 


,69 ) 


OTHER 




-.03 ( 1.08) 


-.07 (1.71)* 


-.0 5 


( 


1.63) 


PHYRES 




-.03 ( . 88 ) 


.00 (.05) 


-.0 3 


( 


.91 ) 


n 




605 


^05 


605 










.04 


. 0 R 


.07 






? 2 




.0 3 


. 0 7 


. 06 






*< 




2.7? 


5.21 


4.8 0 
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2*; 



t 



Part icipat ion 
Comp le t ion 



TABLE 6.51 

COMPLETION OF AND PARTICIPATION IN 
GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED TRAINING 
CLASS OF f 72 



n 

% 

n 

%. 



Vocational 

93 
3 

69 
74 



Co liege Prep 

12 
2 

77 
69 



General 

139 
3 

96 
69 



Part icipat ion 
Coraple t ion 



n 

I 

n 

1 



AG 

4 
2 

3 
75 



MARKET 

9 
3 

7 

78 



HEALTH 

4 
3 

3 
75 



HE 

5 
4 

3 
60 



TRAD E 

27 
3 

22 
81 



BSMS 

44 
3 

3 1 

70 



TABLE 6.5 2 

COMPLETION OF GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED TRAINING 
CLASS OF f 72 



RACE 

RURAL 

SLS 

^ L PREP 
BSNS 
MARKET 
TRADE 

n rur.R 



Men 
B (t) 



.00 
.00 
,00 
,00 
,03 
.01 
.01 
.00 



(1.44) 
(1 .19) 
(1.00) 
(.13) 
(3.55)*" 
(1 .40) 
X 1 .74) * 
(.41) 



Wo me n 
B (t) 



.01 
.00 
.00 
.01 
.0 1 
.0 1 
.0 1 
,OL( 



(5.30)** 
( .74) 
( -63) 
(2.66)** 
(1.40) 
( -73) 
( .79) 
. 69) 



R * 
R ~ 
F 



/ ,712 
,00 
.00 
2.7 1 



84(, 
-.ill 
.00 
i .00 



2 56 



ERIC 



2*4 



TABLE 6.53 



MILITARY TRAINING FY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



P art i£ip£ t i pg 

Completion 

Certificate 



Us e of 
Tra in i n g 

Length of 

TraininQ 



n 
% 

n 
% 

n 
% 

s 

n 
% 

X 

s . d . 



Vocat ^ona 1 Col lege Prep Gene r a 1 



5 1 

8 

48 

9 6 

44 

92 

85 
66 

1 .08 
1 .85 



3 1 

8 

30 
97 

29 
. 97 

26 
55 

1.20 
1 .88 



1 5 
7 

1 5 
100 

12 

80 

29 
76 

.27 
.59 



Partici tion 



Coupl et ion 



Certificate 



Length of 
Tr a i n i n q 



TABLE 6.54 

MILITARY TRAINING BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNQEF ADULT WORKERS 



n 

n 
% 

n 
% 

X 

s • d 



AG 

3 

9 

3 

100 
3 

100 

2.67 
2.31 



MARKET 

2 

9 

•2 

100 
2 

10 0 

2.00, 
2.83 



HEALTH 

0 

0 



HE 

•o 



TRAD E 

3 1 
14 

2 o 
97 

26 
90 

1 . i 0 

2 .02 



RSN 

1 2 
4 

1 1 

*2 

1 0 
9 1 

.6 7 
1 . ? 3 
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f 



i 1 

i 
\ 









TABLE f 


.55 












COMPLETION OF, PARTICIPATION 


IN, AND USE 


OF SKILL-S 


• 






LEARNED I N 


MILITARY TPAINING FOR 


MEN 










YOUNGER ADUfcT 


WO RK F R S 












Coitipl et ion 


Pa r t i c i£a t i on 


Used Ski 


.lis 








P ( t ) 




P ( t ) 


P( 


t ) 






RACE 


.07 (1.80)* 


. 0 8 


(1.92) 


.08 ( 


2.36) ** 






S F 9 


.00 ( . 1 30 


-.00 


(.00) - 


-.0 1 ( 


.57) 


- — I 




Pt T R AL 


-.08 (2.71)* 


- . on 


(2.68)** 


-.0 5 ( 


2.22 ) ** 






CLPPEP 


.00 (-13) 


. 0 1 


(.16) 


.0 1 ( 


,44 ) 






P SNS 


.04 ( . 6 8 ) 


. 06 


( 1 • 0 & ) 


-.00 ( 


c 04 ) 






M A PKFT + 


.12 (1.07 


. 1 2 


(1.07) 


-.0 5 ( 


. 56 ) 








.03 ( .73) 


.04 


(99) 


.0 3 '( 


. 86 ) 


• 




OTHER 


-.00 ( .00) 


-.0 0 


( . 00 ) 


• U 4 I 


C "7 \ 






PHYPFS 


- . 0 '2 ( . 2 5 ) 


-.0 2 


( . 33 ) 


.0 3 ( 


. 63 ) 






P 


635 


6 3 5. 




63 5 








F ? 


. 0 2 


. 0 2 




.0 2 




| 






.0 1 


,0 1 




.0 1 










1.47 


1.62 




1.57 






r 






TAPLF 6 
• 


. 56 






r \ 






CO i FT I ON OF , PART I CI PATION 


IN, AND USE 


OF SKILT, 


S 








LEARNED IN MILITARY TRAINING FOR WOMEN 










Compl et ion 


Partica pat ion 


Used skills 








P ( t ) 




R( 


t ) 






MAURI ED 


.00 (.35; 


. 0 0 


( . 35) 


-.0 1 ( 


. 58 ) 






PA^F 


.01 ( . P 7 ) 


. 0 1 


(.8 7) 


-.01 ( 


. 39) 








-.01 ( . 54 ) 


-.0 1 


( . 54 ) 


- . 00 ( 


. 56 ) 






PHP AL 


-.02 f 1.34) 


-.0 2 


(1.34) 


-.02 ( 


1.66)* 






r] rp ep 


* . 0 0 (. 0 5 ) 


-.00 


( .05) 


-.0 1 ( 


. 44 ) 






pcj'C 


- * 0 1 (.87) 


-.0 1 


( .P7) 


-.0 1 ( 


.4 V) 






^ PKET + 


-.03 (.62) 


-.0 3 


(.62) 


-.0 2 ( 


.65 ) 






^ P APF + 


.02 ( . R 1 ) 


\ .02 


( . M ) 


-.0 2 ( 


.7 1) 






f i ' r P h P 


-.03 ( . 02 ) 


\ -.0 3 


(.^2) 


-.02 ( 


.73) 






pM VD^S 


-.02 ( .P*) 


\ -.0 2 
♦ 


( .P ■> ) 


-.0 1 ( 


.51) 




— - 


I. 


„C,0 5 _ 


P 0 s 




6 0.5 




- - - 




r 2 


. 0 1 


. 0 1 




.0 1 










-.01 


-.01 




-.01 










.64 


. 6 4 
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TAELE iU5 7 



COMPLETION OF AND PARTICIPATION IN 
MIL IT A PY TRAINING 
fLASS OF '72 



Participation 



Comple t i on 



n 
% 

n 
% 



76 . 
2 

S3 
70 



Oollegp Prep Ge n e r 



3 

144 

75 



154 
3 

1 1 9 

77 



Participation n 
Completion n 



AG 

1 0 
4 

4 
40 



MARKFT>, HEALTH 



1 2 

4 

1 1 

92 



1 
1 

1 

100 



HE 
0 



TRADF 

35 
4 

26 
74 



PSNS 

1 R 
1 

1 1 

6 1 



TABLE 6.58 



COMPLETION OF MIL I T A PY TRAINING 
CLASS OF '72 

• ■* 

Men 
P ( t ) 



Wo me n 
B (t ) 



PACE 

PUPAL 

SES 

CLPP EP 
P SN£ 
MARKET 
TRADE 
OTHER 



. 0 0 
.02 

. n n 

,00 
, 0 1 
,02 
, 0 1 
0 1 



( . 84 ) 
(4.09)** 
M .37) 
(.81) 
( . 64 ) 
(1.66)* 
(.85) 
( .62 ) 



, 0 0 
.00 
. 00 
,00 
, 0 0 
.0 1 
, 0 1 
, 0 1 



( .*>0) 
(1.24) 
( . 25 ) 
( .55) 
( 1.03) 
( .88) 
( . 73 ) 
(1.23) 



R ' 
F 



7,732 
.00 
. 0 0 
3.11 



6,840 
. 0 0 
.00 
V.D2" 




2h: 



V 



TABLE 7.1 

expectation of holding the same job 
five years hence by curriculum 
younger Adult workers 



V 11 

YtS 

HO 



kUw KT 
T Li I KC1 



C JLUMN 
T oT ML 



1 

aVUCaT luN Lu lull : 

1 A L 

i i i J 

i i 

l _>6b i 13/ 

I 7t#0 I ob»U 

1 ^6.1 1 IV 



IL4 



1^0 
2 1.3 
^ C • c 

1 



V. . 



5 5 



£ b 



i 

■1- 

i 

1 A. _ • 

1 ti.t 

I lu.o 

i 

1 • 1 

1 - 7 # * 

1 b.H 
■ 1 

1L <♦ 

1 I • U 



TlTal 



bb. i 



^08 



Sop 
iOU.O 



tb 
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TABLE 7 . 2 x 

EXPECTATION OF HOLDING THE SAME JOB 'FIVE YEARS HENCE 
BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
' YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



\ 



V7l 

NO 



twUNT 
IJL KT 



1 



CJLJMN 




cU) THauc UK bUSlNtSS OTHER 
1NJUSTK OFFlCc 



I 

— I • 





1 


l2o 1 


1V3 


1 C .5 


1 


J*t • v I 




i 7i>.0 , 


i 


7^.<j I 


7 0 »*t 


i 1.7 


1 


*.*t • j 1 






i 






i -i 


I 


h7 1 


til 


i . i.v 


I 


29. V 1 




1 .0 


1 


^ / . £ 1 


29. b 


i L.6 


I 
I 


V. 1 1 


l^.e 


12 


173 1 


2 7h 








o'c.9 



z 

Co 



1 
■1 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 

to I 
3.6 I 
7i.O I 
1.2 1 

8 

l.!> 



ROW 
TUTAL 



361 
6V.7 



157 
30.3 



518 
1QO.0 



NUMBtK OF MISSINb LbifcK VA T 1LNS = hVj 



2* 



6J' 



7,3 

FymTAiTin fF waw in tit r,m: Jt*< in nvr ykakf „ 
otjncep ahtlt workers 

Men Wfcroen 





n (t) 


P (t) 


P (t) 


B (t) 




-.04 (1.27) 


-.ns 


M.4D) 


-.07 (1.03)* 


-.08 




PtFAL 


-.01 (.24) 


-.03 




.07 (1.33) 


.02 




FXHRP 


.01 (1.9P) 


.01 


f 7.1D+* 

\ f f J 


.01 (1.95)* 


.0 1 


1 2.42)** 


PACfr 


-.23 (3.76)** 


-.25 


(4.05)** 


-.13 (2.07)** 


-.15 


(2,27)** 


clppep 


.06 (1.0°) 


' .04 


(.73) 


-.01 (.12) 


-.03 


(.41) 


BSNS 


.22 (2.72)** 


.21 


(2.55)** 


.02 (.40) 


.03 


(.54) 


MARKET*" 


.01 (.07) 


.03 


(.20) 


-.08 (.53) 


-.11 


(.72) 


TRACE 


.15 (2.74)** . 


• 16 


(7.83)** 


' -.07 (.56)* 


-.05 


(.44) + 


CflHER 


.10 (1.00) 


1 9 


M 1D \ 


.04 (.39) 








.00 (3.07)** 


• V'J 




.00 (1.08)* 


fin 

4 


V I .CO J 




.J 3 (2.66)** 


1 A 


/ *5 "7 "7 \ ** 
( /. / / ; 


.10 (1.80) 


• 1 J 


( 4mZ/.)*™ 


YKXP 


.03 (4.13)** 






.04 (4.27)** 






CQU4YR 




.13 


(2.16)** 




.14 


(2.05)** 






.02 


(.34) 




.11 


(2.04)** 


pvr 




.10 


(1.67)* 




.08 


(1.14) 


peer 




*.06 


(.97) 




.15 


(2.32)** 


APP 




-.02 


(.39) 




.10 


(1.19) 


CVT 




r -23 


(2.32)** 




.01 


(.05) 


NOS 




* .03 


(.44) 




-.11 


(.66) 


ATVOFT 




* -.0* 


(.53) ' 




.04 


(.36) 


MAPRTED 


* 






-.02 (.34) 


-.02 


(.48) 
























* 






n 


- 543 


543 




526 


526 






.12 


.12 


i # 


.OR 


.07 




r 


• 10 


.09 




.0^ 


.04 




F 


6.11 * 


3.66 




3.29 


2.04 










•* 

i 


* 
























• 
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^ TABLE 7.4 

TYPE OF ASEIRED OCCUPATION BY CURRICULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



KUh HL f 
LuL PL I 
TUT f>Ll 



rMbhc ^>S I U<>IA L 



Ma = Ab tK i AL 



1 



SALtS 



Let KiuA L 



LAbUK 



r ARM 



A 



i% LULL lo i 

1 - 



J 1 • w 

lO. J 



1 Q 



am 

^.4 



to 
o / • J 

A. W « J 



il.l 

/ L 



A • £ 



J • o 

1 • ^ 



lb • J. 



/.J 



/ 

: o . u 
V. A 



1 



A 

1^ • 5 



L • c 



l 

ID . / 
A . J 

L • *f 



b t «LKML 



iC. J 
t .<7 



1 t 



it «L 
A . ^ 



i • c 



<- L O f 

1. V 

1 



u • b 



L • b 
t • U 



1 *J I AL 



AcV 



1 / .3 



<-3 



• 1 



i .5 



• 1 



A .z 













c A 




A 10 






l *1 v, • c 






• V. i 


*t O • t 


A « • o 








1 




• C i 












A 


O 


1 u i 


' i • -> 


















" l 




^LL<J< ilV 


i JO 






f 1 


*+ £ 






IwJ AL 


d ^. a 






• c, 




ILL .C 






»jCf\ VAI 
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TABLE 7.5 
OCCUPATION DESIRED AT AGE 30 
CLASS OF '72 





CUjNT m 


| 










OH y r>/ T 


! V JO mi 1 u \ 


LLll Cbt 


I't^t km L - 






COl PC T 


l AL 






T lT AL 


VAK37 0 


Til pi T 


i 1 • , 


• 


l 3.1 




1. 




2*33 


i l3ul I 


<*b:>2 




12.3 


00 . V 


1 o . a 1 


37 .0 






1 ^ c • <i 


^ i. • V 












cc • 5 


I V • S ] 




MAN u.MNT 


2. , 




1 J 3* 


1 t)^tV 1 


^71^t 




1 7 . ■* 


*t y • 3 


i 3 i • 3 1 


20.7 






l 7 « 1 


^3.5 


1 19.0 1 






- ; 


*• . U 


1 o • c 


i o • t 1 




Q A 1 i*C 
J"L CO 


3. 




2 03 


1 ItH 1 


n79 




£ J • *f J 




i 3*t.2 1 


3.7 






J • 0 J 


3 . o 


3. / 1 








0. V ] 


1.3 


1 I.J 1 






<* . 


Oil J 


3^7 


1 5L*» 1 


1*»72 




** 1 • 5 i 


2n • :> 


1 -3*t*«: 1 


1 1 .2 








O . - 


1 11.3 I 








** • 7 j 


£• 1 


1 3. 0 1 




r ra ft ^ 


5. j 


*tl*» J 


3ib 


I oO^ 1 


133t> 




iif i 

J 1 i U J 


*; 3 • o 


1 *0.i I 


it .2 






1 *• . C J 


D • t 


1 13.3 1 






- J 


3.2 ] 


2 • *• 


1 ** . c 1 






0. j 


1 


1 


i fli 1 




Q r*fc RA T I \/ - 

w r L r\m i a V w 


S j 


1 4 f 1 


id • v 


1 • 1 1 


6 . ? 






*y* t> 1 


^ • 0 


1 V • ^ 1 






- ] 


£ • C 1 


i . ^ 


1 1 1 




LAB OK 


7. j 


lcl 1 


Vo 


I 23> i 


*»V2 








1 . 7 U . T 
i *t * • t> ( i 








S S 1 


1 • f 


« 5 . J 1 






j 


1 T 


r i 1 
U • ' 


i i. t I 






6. j 






1 117 1 




F ARM 




2 J 


3 1 . 6 










<r • £ J 


1.3 


I t . o I 








0. D ] 


0.6 


1 0.9 1 






9. J 


j 


lHi 


1 Oil 




SERVICE 




2v.u 1 


26 .v 


i ns.l 1 


t.O 






b.l I 


2 .5 


1 D. c 1 








1.4 1 


l.i 


1 1.6 1 






10. 3 


10 I 




1 IV 1 


^2 






2 3.6 1 


3* • V. 


1 <*i.<: 1 


0.3 






u*3 1 


0. t 


1 O.h 1 








0.1 I 


0. i 


i 0.1 1 






9i>. j 


0 1 


1 


1 0 1 


1 






CO 1 


100.0 • 


1 0.0 1 


0.0 






0.0 J 


0 .U 


1 CO 1 








0.0 I 




1 0.0 1 






96. J 


<♦ ] 




1 3 I 


10 






<»u.O 1 


jO .0 


1 3 0.0 1 


0.1 






0. 1 1 


0.1 


1 C i I 








CO 1 


0.0 


I CO i 






97. J 


0 1 


1 


1 0 1 


1 






0.0 1 


100.0 


1 0.0 1 


c.c 




( \ 


o*0 1 


0«o 


1 O.J 1 








CO 1 


0.0 


1 0. C 1 






ve. j 


17 1 


23 


i 1 








25. C I 


^3.0 


1 Hi,£ 1 


0.5 






0.0 1 




1 0.6 1 








0. 1 1 


0.2 


\ 0.2 1 






COLUMN 


2 9t>*. 


3&9«< 


HHtl 


13llt> 




TuT al 


* 2.*> 




3t.i 


AtO.fi 
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TABLE 7.6 

OCCUPATION DESIRED AT AGE 30 BY CURRICULUM 
NLS BOYS 





A>jMbt:Ki ML 
^L^KlcAc 



U^LKA I JK 



L Ad JH cK 



A L 





L 1 J 


/ 


L m 


i - !>V J 






1/. / J 












i #.< J 


t J . J 


i Hi* 1 <j 








i • C J 


I i • - J 


I IV. ^ j 








A<f J 




» V / 


l j 


Jl 




/i*t J 








J 1 








-5h. t J 


- U • H 








1. / 4 


I it. 1 J 


• 1 i • J J 

















c 

i 3. 

1 U.J 



G. :> 



f Ul ML 



L. ✓ 

O 



i 

li.A 

:> • ^ 



/ . 1 



0 



3 • 1 

JO 



3 



H j 




u 


i V 


1 V I* 


1 






L U • U 




I *t / .H I 






1.0 J 


U • u 


i J. 1 J 


i *.C 1 






I t j 




1 i. 5 


i i 


















1h j 


/ j 


I 








i 3 J 


i iU . i j 




*^ ^ • J i 


il . 








i c. t j 








c • J 


i ... 




*• «o i 
















t J 




1 J 


l H 


1/ i 






i i>.«t j 


3.0 J 


L A.S'.I J 


r l i • *t i 


H • 




l o# 1> J 


-> J 


I i . H J 


V .o I 






I .7 J 


0. c j 


L U*. / j 


c «d I 




/ j 


0 J 






^ I 






\- • ^ i 


J • %J J 


D . L J 




if ♦ 




o • 0 i 




L C . / i 


C .^r 1 






^ • U i 


U • U J 


it* J J 


v»3 1 








1 J 


> j 


^ I 


4. 



- * • / 

i • i 

c 

^. i 
i. U 

^ J 



3 

O.J 

1.3 



u. / 

b 

i .i 

H.J 



1 Ot 
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TABLE 7.7 

OCCUPATION DESIRED AT AGE 35 BY CURRICULUM 
NLS GIRLS 



Cult I 
f J i klI 



v:uj 

bALiiS 



LKAr I i> 



JHcKATUK ' 



L Ac5 JKtK 



J IhLK 



ML 

1 



* i o v- v_> C L I 



T J f AL 



1 JL 
v> • o 



1 

'J .u 



I. • I 

KJ • J 



4. « i 
C. i 



1-f.J 



O m V 



i . * 



/ j 



U. D 



1 • t 



i V 



1 • -i 



i. X 

1 . / 



i V» J 

3 • *. 



C. i 



1 * 



l v.' • o 



c 5 • 6 



i J 



i . V 

u. / 



.1 

i. . J 





i i I 




c • L J 


J v. • w i 






I U . ^ i 






i L . 1 i 




i / J 






i < • J i 


^ V .O i 




*. • * J 






i • t 


*♦ .0 A 






i 4 J i 


1 - 


j 




1 • > 




i •*> 1 






L . / i 






. 7 i 


< i V 


i / . ^ 1 


JV. / i 


i • ■ 


A ^ • L* J 


it i 




- • * J 


t • j 1 






i 











/ U 1 



' jfi t J . t K Jh MIS* 1 "^1* 



St •< V A I It 4!. 



ERIC 



TAEtiF 7.P 

NEFD FOP flPDmORL SCHOTLINS 
VCUNCEF PDJLT WDFKERS 



Men 



ft) 



(t ) 



I< (t) 



H (t } 



i SFS 
PiVPL 

RACE 

MAJRKPT^ 

TWCE 

(TEHKP 

THWE(iWTHS) 

WIT 

YFXP 

atvdh; 

OQLT4YF 
EMP3> 

rvr 

KTT 
APP 
CVT 
M3S 



•on (.03) 

-.04 (.51) 
-.02 (2.31)** 
-.04 (.39) 

.13 (1.35) 

.02 (.11) 
-.24 (.«o) 

.33 (3.16)** 
-.22 (.<»6) 

.00 (2.70)** 

.06 (.64) 
-.02 (1.P7)* 



.0? (.30) 
-.02 (.30) 
-.03 (2.56)** 
-.02 (.24) 

.22 (2.1°)** 

.08 (.n*) 

-.29 (1.05) 
.33 (3.21)** 

-.19 (.79) 
.00 (2.64)** 
.07 (.78) 

-.17 (1.08) 

-.21 (1.98)** 

-.01. (.10) 

-.05 (.50) 
.11 (.<*) 
.02 (.16) 
.45 (2.62)** 

-.03 (.31) 



-.04 (.61) 
-.0^ (.9fi) 
-.02 (1.72)* 

.24 (2.41)** 

.05 (.41) 
-.00 (.03) 

.31 (1.21) 
-.04 M8) + 
-.03 (.19) 

.00 (.03) 
-.06 (.^7) 
-.02M1.10) 



-.02 (.25) 
-.07 (.73) 
-.02 (2.00)** 
.27 (2.70)* 
.11 (.90) 
.01 (,08) 
.27 (1.05) 
.13 (.56)+ 
-.02 (.14) 
-.00 (.27) 
-.09 (.95) 

-.22 (1.22) 
-.0^ (.52) 
.13 (1.21) 
-.23 (1. Q 3)* 
-.07 (.53) 
-.03 (.16) , 
-.17 (-.IP) 
-.27 ( 1.0*) 



n 



166 
.17 
.11 

2.66 



166 
.24 
.14 
2.42 



-181 

.03 
1.45 



181 
.14 
.03 
1.34 
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TABLE 7 .9 



NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SCHOOLING 
CLASS OF '72 





W 












Me a 


W o m e a 




B 


( t ) 


B 


SJ-X 


N R A C r 


.02 ( 


J .09) ** 


.04 


(6 .26) ** 


R [ RAL 


-.10 ( 


9,01)** 


-.06 


(4/79)** 


S E S 


-.00 ( 


.4 8) 


.00 


(3 .62)** 


Tt l.'L'Rri ( MNTH S ) 


- . 00 ( 


8.72)** 


- on 
■ uu 


( S ftSU* 
V J ■ O J J 


K < P F H 


-.00 ( 


.69) 


-.00 


( .30) 


APT 


-.12 ( 


2.80)** 


.06 


( -54) 


n '1 p# p 


.09 ( 


4.65)** 


.06 


(3.12)** 




•25 ( 


6.98)** 


.17 


(2.17)** 


C n L L 4 Y R ' 


-.01 ( 


.94) 


.04 


(2.57)** 


A 0 v* 0 C G 


- , 20 ( 


6.50)** 


-.14 


(4.19)** 


0 niLR 


.0 2 ( 


L . fr5 ) * 


.04 


( 2 . 48) ** 


GVT * ' 


.10 ( 


2.21)** 


.14 


(3.04)** 


CLPRCP 


• 04 ( 


3 . 3 3 ) * * 


.05 


(3.55)** 


S ,\ S 


.01 ( 


.42) 


-.05 


(2.64)** 


' f \ K K K r 


* - . 0 6 ( 


1.61) 


-.0 3 


( -71) 


t ;< \ d t: 


.01 ( 


• A3) 


.07 


( i -26) 


o rii.'.K 


-.07 ( 


2.20)** 


.03 


( .98) 


n 


7 518 




664 1 






.05 




.04 




R2 


. .05 




.03 • 




F 


2 1 .92 




14.55 





7 




T A PI, F 7.1 0 



TYPF OK APPIRFP 'T'PATNINfi My CU P P T nil ill* 
YOU^GFP ADULT WOPKFRS 



Y2££tl2.H£i Co 1 1 e c/e P r ep Gpr*->> - ] 
i 

Ma rketincj n 5 3 ;> 

* 4 5 f 

' Health-related n o 4 4 

? 3 7 12 

Tr aHe school n -jq ^ c 

17 10 IS 
■» 

Clerical n 6 0 ? 

Copfir»un ity College n 3 1 1 

* 3 2 3 

Collecre - B A n , 2 Q 1P p 

Graduate ?chool n 16 21 v 4 

14 - 14 L 1 ? 

On the job n 5 2 0 



v. 



4 3 0 



Cther. n 10 4 '2 

9, 7 6 

c 

Don't know n 10 2 f 

* 0 '3 1H 



TOTAL ^ ^ 112 6 1 34 
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TABLE 7. 11 . 

LLMGTii OF ASPJRKD TRAINING BY Cl-KR LCULUM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Hi 



MtAN 

LUUN T 
SUM 



CULLtUfc 
PKtP 

J 



GtNfcKAL 



*M1T£ MAL£ 



WrtlTfc FjtMALfc 



H1NUK HALE 



MlNUft f-fcHALt 



LULUMN TOTAL 




NUMBEK Uf- MISSING OdSfcKVATlljNS 



ROM 
TOTAL 



1.07 

358.17 
1.40 

1.88 
195 
367.50 
1.32 

1.V7 r 
36 - 
70.92 
1.22 

1.92 

78.92 
1.07 

1.80 
*86 
875.50 
i.33 
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TABLE 7,12 

LENGTH OF ASPIRED TRAINING BY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
YOUNGER ADULT WORKERS 



Ht AN 1 
CO UNI 1 

Son 
siu otv 



V23 



HlNUK HALt 



H1NOK frfcHALfc 



CULUMN TOT At 



AbKlCUt- 
TUHfc 



OTMfeH 




1 1 
19*17 
I. V 



v 

^0.00 



l.2«> 



MUMttt* I* MliSlNli OBSERVATION* 



TOlAL 



3.V.*2 
1.27 

1*60 
22 
3D.2> 
0.90 

1.75 

**6.*2 
Li* 



ERIC 



rm'r 7.13 



^mtp cf yt:ap^ nr ajteped trains 



Mr- 



Vfcrren 



TP/ 



PACE, 
BSNS 

MAFKFf*" 1 
TP ACE 
OTHER 

'WFfNttTH?) 

YFXP 
ATVPFT 
f HI I.4YP 

fvt 

PTfT 

rvr 



B (t) 

-17 (.Q3\ 
' .41 (1.42) 
-. nu (2. OS)** 
( 1.55) 

.s" 7 (2.M)** 

.11 

2.17 ( 1.72)* 
-."7 (.2") 
-1. r ^ (1.^3) 
.no (.M) 



.14 (.70) 
.42 (1.34) 
-.nu ( 1.P4)* 
.3'^ (1.03) 
. .7ft (2.1R)** 
.in f.^nj 

3.77 (2.3°)** 
-.12 (.33) 

-.On (.03) 
.15 (.41) 

1.^ (2.11)** 

-.5^ (1.42) 

-.20 (.50) 

.14 (.32) 

.43 (-04) 

-.43 (f.01) 

-.70 (1.36) 

.15 (.35) 



.1° (.P3) 

.14 (.39) 
-.04 (1.17) 
-.07 (.24) 
(1.52) 

(-PZ) 

--12 (.14) 
-1.10 ( 1.07) + 

.30 (.54) 

.01 (2.15)** 
-.14 (-42) 
-.12 (1.47) 



P (t) 

-.06 (.25) 
-35 (.9^) 

-.01 (.24) 

-.17 (.57) 
.14 (.33) 
.12 (.34) 
.7* (.32) 

-.4 1 (.32)"* 
1ft (.25) 
.01 (1.P7)* 

-.21 (.62) 

.23 (.32) 
.64 (1.53) 
-.65 (1.77)* 
1.40 (2.13)** 
.42 (.81) 
.P9 (1.80)* 
-.21 (.79) 
-.24 (.25) - 



n 

P 2 



lop 
.21 
.11 

"> nr 



.12 
1.76 



111 
.11 
.00 
1.04 



111 
.2P 
.12 
1.76 
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